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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



During the last few years I have been repeatedly asked to write a compre- 
hensive book on the sewage problem. About a year ago, when preparing 
a lecture on the then position of the subjects of river pollution and sewage 
treatment, I .decided to abandon the scruples which I had previously held 
against writing such a book. I then thought the task was an easy one, 
for during the previous ten years or more I had carefully followed al" 
matters connected with the sewage problem. However, I have had to 
make many inquiries and investigations, and my material has gradually 
become almost unlimited, so that it would now be easier for me to compile 
a work of reference than to write a short book on the principles of the 
subject. I do not consider the time ripe for the publication of a work of 
reference, because the whole problem of sewage disposal is developing just 
now at such a rapid rate that opinions which have been held for a very 
long time are daily giving way in the face of newly-established facts. 
Under these circumstances, those who have not been able to follow the 
separate phases of this development become hopelessly lost in attempting 
to follow the literature on the subject ; they do not recognise all the new 
forms of apparatus which are mentioned and the new names which are 
used, and thus feel the need of a book dealing with the principles of the 
subject, a book written during the development itself, and grouping and 
critically describing the various phases of this development. Such a book 
cannot pretend to deal fully with all the numerous legal enactments and 
proposals which have been made with regard to sewage treatment. 

Bearing all this in mind, I have repeatedly been forced to omit some 
facts which are of themselves valuable as supporting various opinions, and 
others which appeared to require further investigation before being finally 
accepted. Whilst the book has been passing through the press a consider- 
able number of contributions to the subject have been published. I have 
tried to include these as far as possible in my material, but a full discussion 
will appear as a kind of appendix to this book in the pages of the 
Gesundheits-In^emevr. 



VI PREFACE. 

My wishes with regard to the form of the book and corrections and 
alterations during the printing have been most cordially met by the 
I publishers, to whom I must here express my warmest thanks. 

The number of authorities and colleagues to whom I am indebted for 

reports and publications is too large for specific mention here, and I have 

j been obliged to omit full reference to some of the authors whose publicar 

I tions are discussed in the text. I have consulted over a thousand such 

publications, and hence it will be seen that the bibliography which I have 

included is incomplete. 

The writing of the book has caused me many anxious moments, and I 
have often felt discouraged. I hope, however, that it is now sufficiently 
mature to face the world, and to fulfil its mission. 

DR. DUNBAR. 

Hamburg, 

/u/y 26, 1907. 



NOTE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 



In attempting to introduce Prof. Dunbar's book to a wider circle of 
readers than that for which the German edition is available, I have adhered 
as closely as possible to the wording, and have in all cases expressed the 
sense of the original. 

The excellent and thorough manner in which Prof. Dunbar has 
dealt with the subject, and the absence of an exactly similar work in 
English, have formed additional inducements for undertaking the trans- 
lation. The book may be read with profit by all interested in the sewage 
problem. 

I am indebted to Dr. H. Maclean Wilson, the Chief Inspector of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire Rivers Board, for his valuable criticism in read- 
ing through the manuscript, and to Prof. Dunbar for kindly reading the 
proof sheets and making some alterations and additions specially for this 
translation. 

H. T. CALVERT. 

Wakrfield, 

SepUmher 1908. 
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PRINCIPLES OF .SEWAGE 
TREATMENT. 



PART L— HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SEWAGE PROBLEM. 

CHAPTER I. 

ÖEOWTH OF EIVER POLLUTION. 

Accumulation of Filth. — Until well into the nineteenth century the sewage 
problem was one of which little or nothing was heard. Every man dis- 
posed of his filth as best he could. Cesspools for fsecal .matter were either 
recommended or tolerated by the authorities, but it was generally left to 
the individual householder to dispose of the contents. Faecal matter and 
domestic refuse were allowed to accumulate near the dwellings, either 
above or below ground, and to sink into the soil ; where this was not 
possible it was carted away on to the land. This gave rise to very objec- 
tionable conditions in the thickly populated districts of large towns. 

Water-closets. — In 1810 the water-closet was invented, or, more strictly ] 
speaking, re-invented. This apparently harmless mechanism has been the 
cause of changes which could not have been suspected at that time. At 
first it was only slowly introduced, but it soon commenced to rapidly 
increase in favour, and about fifty years ago its use was considered so im- 
portant that its introduction into the gigantic city, London, was made 
obligatory. No one had any idea of the consequences which would thus \ 
be conjured up, and it was thought that the contents of water-closets could 
be emptied into underground cesspools from which they could be carted 
away. Householders, however, found it more convenient and less costly to 
provide these cesspools with overflows leading into the street drains. The 
existing drains were not intended to receive foul water, and were unsuitable 
for the purpose, being in places open along the streets. The state of 
things which arose from the piitrefying frecal matter lying in the streets 
became unbearable, but the imposition of penalties for using rain-water 
drains to convey sewi^e had no good effect ; in fact, cesspools were often 
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done away with, and the water-closets connected directly with the drains. 
From the hygienic point of view this was perhaps a step in the proper 
direction. 

The number of water-closets continued to increase, for property owners 
had learned to appreciate that which allowed them to get rid of all kinds 
of filth before putrefaction set in, and they no longer thought of giving up 
the advantages they thus reaped. 

The nuisance was thus removed from private properties into the public 
streets. This second stage of the sewage disposal problem was so generally 
felt to be obnoxious that underground sewers had to be constructed. For 
years these were laid upon no system except that of reaching a public 
watercourse by the shortest route. The evil results of this want of system 
cannot be further described here. The new methods were, however, so 
successful in removing evil smells from the streets that water-closets and 
the water-carriage system of sewerage were generally adopted in many 
English towns, and at various points within the precincts of the towns 
these fold- water sewers emptied into the rivers. The rivers had previously 
been able to deal with the filth which reached them via the street drains ; 
but with the increase in this filth, consequent upon the laying of these new 
sewers, complaints were everywhere made of the polluted condition of the 
streams. Thus arose the third stage of the sewage problem, which is that 
of to-day. 

Pollution of English Bivers.— The consequences of this excessive 
pollution were first felt in the narrow thickly-populated English valleys, 
especially where, as in London, the water supply was derived from the 
rivers. A typical case of this excessive pollution may be here shortly 
described. Three main parallel valleys cross the West Riding of Yorkshire 
from east to west, those of the Wharfe, the Aire, and the Calder, and it 
has been calculated that out of each 100 parts of rain-water falling on the 
surface of nearly two million acres, 80 parts find their outlet by the 
Humber. Since the middle of the eighteenth century there has been a 
gradual, but steady, increase in the population and in the manufactures ; 
and, although all kinds of domestic and trade refuse found its way into 
the streams, there was no noticeable pollution until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. At this time, however, there was a great increase in 
manufacturing operations and in the population which came to work in 
the factories, which were made larger and more numerous. Salmon and 
trout were caught in these rivers as late as 1850, but these soon became 
extinct, and a few years later the coarse fish, first the dace, then the roach, 
also disappeared. There was little or no opposition to the growing pollu- 
tion. The general impression seemed to be that the use of rivers was to 
carry away sewage and refuse. A population of over two millions, of 
which two-thirds were engaged in industrial pursuits, emptied the whole 
of its refuse into some of these comparatively small streams, which con- 
sequently became in summer " a boiling stinking mass," as is recorded in 
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official documents. The evidence of one dwelling in this neighbourhood is 
characteristic ; " one night," he says, " we had an escape of gas in one of 
our bedrooms. We opened the windows to let it out, but the stench from 
outside was so intolerable that we shut down the windows, and preferred , 
having the gas to having the stench from the canal." Children amused 
themselves by setting the gas which floated on the canal alight. Blue 
flames arose to a height of six feet, enveloping barges in their course, as 
they ran like gunpowder a distance of a hundred yards along the water. _ 
The carcases of animals poisoned the air as they floated down the rivers or / 
were stranded on the banks. It was no one's business to remove them. 
One lock at Manchester had nineteen dead dogs in it ; more than forty 
dead dogs, when there was a flood, would pass Stanley Ferry on the Calder , 
in a single day. In the leather trade of Leeds and district several million 
hides were dealt with yearly. All the refuse which was produced in this 
trade which could possibly be washed into the river found its way there. 
Besides the tanneries, woollen mills, dye works, paper works, and many 
other branches of industry sprang up, and the large volume of putres- 
cible sewage which they produced was allowed to flow into the river. 
The quantity of ashes and slag which was yearly tipped into the Aire \ 
and Calder has been estimated at thousands of tons. Earthenware manu- ! 
factories, as well as brick and metal works, threw their solid refuse into 
the rivers ; when buildings were pulled down the old material was tipped 
into the rivers ; soil, stones, clay from quarries and mines, road grit and 
all the fllth which was collected from the streets, as well as all the 
sewage of houses and of the most varied manufactories, altogether some 
millions of cubic yards daily, went into the comparatively small rivers, 
which thus became not only foul-smelling and inky, but also so sludged up 
that their flow was interfered with and their banks overflowed. During ! 
the official inquiries the manufacturers rightly maintained that the river 
water was spoiled for their purposes by the domestic sewage, but they 
themselves allowed all the refuse from their factories to flow into the 
rivers, and thus made matters worse for those situated lower down on the 
banks of the same stream. No one, however, felt constrained to have any 
consideration for those lower down the stream. Even to-day, in spite of 
the most vigorous action on the part of the supervising authorities, all the 
consequences of such bad management have not been removed. 

Pollution of the Seine. — The Seine below Paris was also in a very bad 
state, as may be judged from the following description, which dates from 
the time when all the sewage of Paris was allowed to flow into the river in 
a crude state. Above the bridge at Asniöres the river bed is covered with 
white sand, fish are abundant in the water, and the banks are rich with 
vegetation. From the point at which the large sewer from Clichy enters 
the river all this is changed. A stream of black water, covered with grease, 
corks, hair, carcases, and other filth, moves along the river bed. A grey 
sludge containing organic matter accumulates along the right bank and 
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gives rise to foul-smelling islands. Lower down, this sludge covers the 
whole bed of the river, ferments, and gives rise to gases which rise as 
bubbles and burst at the surface. In the hot seasons these bubbles are 
often to be seen a yard or a yard and a half in diameter ; they raise the 
stinking sludge along with thera, and fish life and vegetation are entirely 
absent. 

Pollution of the Emscher. — Although for centuries refuse has been 
allowed to enter the German rivers it is only during the nineteenth 
century that pollution has been at all evident. Manufacturing refuse has 
been the main cause of the pollution and domestic sewage in a less degree. 
In a few of the smaller streams conditions are to be found which approach 
those ali'eady described for English rivers. The most interesting example 
in Germany of a rapid increase in pollution is furnished by the valley of 
the Emscher. This valley, according to a publication of Keller, is in the 
centre of the Bhine-Westphalian industrial district, between the water- 
sheds of the rivers Ruhr and Lippe, and has a drainage area of about 
300 square miles. The rapid fall of the Emscher in its higher reaches was 
utilised by means of eight mills and six weirs. For centuries complaint has 
been made of the poor drainage which the river afforded, with the consequent 
floods and waterlogging of the neighbouring land, but no mention was made 
of pollution. About 1850 the coal industry began to grow. Blast 
furnaces, steel works, foundries, engineering works, etc., were erected, and 
the previously thinly populated district quickly became the most thickly 
populated in Germany. In 1880 the population was half a million, which 
became practically trebled during the next twenty years. The ground 
commenced to sink in consequence of the coal mining operations ; polder 
works and water engines were erected, but did not successfully attain the 
objects for which they were intended. All the tributaries of the Emscher 
became so polluted that they were like open sewers. The river water 
could no longer be used for agricultural purposes on account of the large 
amount of salts which it contained as a result of industrial operations. 
Complaints were made on this account, and also on account of the large 
volumes of water abstracted from the Ruhr and discharged into the 
Emscher valley. 

In 1889 the State appointed an Emscher Regulation Commission, which 
spent about £300,000 in draining marshy land. The result was not 
satisfactory. Sewage purification works could not be carried out in 
places where they were necessary on account of want of fall. For example, 
twenty-seven out of fifty-six hospitals emptied their sewage direct into the 
stream and the remainder had only inefficient works. The collieries were 
provided with settling tanks for their coal-washing waters, but these were 
mostly full of sludge. In times of flood, filth of all kinds was spread 
about the district. It was regarded as a consequence of this state of 
things that dysentery and typhus repeatedly broke out seriously in the 
district. 
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The conditions which exist in the Emscher valley are not singular in 
Germany. Various streams might be mentioned which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from sewers by their contents. They are putrefying, fermenting 
masses, or are either inky black or some other colour, on account of the 
manufacturing wastes which they contain. However, these conditions in 
Germany are neither so common nor so serious as in England. The same 
may be said of all other civilised countries. In comparison with England, 
where the majority of the rivers were, and partly still are, seriously 
polluted, Germany and all other countries are at present only just 
showing the first signs of approach to such conditions, as is seen in the 
fact that they may be observed here and there. Unmistakably, however, 
pollution is making rapid strides even in the comparatively much larger 
rivers of Germany, strides which keep pace with the rapid growth of large 
towns and the unexampled industrial development. 



CHAPTER IL 

LEGAL MEASURES TAKEN BY CENTRAL AND 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

Removal of Filth from Towns. — The incredible results of the 
systematic pollution of the English rivers were at first borne with 
exemplary toleration. Ck)mplaints were made here and there, and official 
inquiries held ; but matters were allowed to drift from bad to worse. In 
1865, however, complaints became so general that the Government 
appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the pollution of rivers, and 
from that date the subject of river pollution has been continually before 
the authorities. Commissions have been appointed by Parliament, local 
authorities, and scientific associations, with the result that innumerable 
measures have been taken to combat the problem of river pollution. 

It is impossible here to enumerate all these measures, and we must be 
content to deal with the question only so far as is necessary to indicate 
the difficulties which uniform legislation encounters, and to show the 
uselessness of legislation which demands the performance of technical 
impossibilities. 

River Pollution Permitted.— Previous to 1850 all reports and enact- 
ments show that their main object was to minimise the pollution within 
the towns and in the immediate neighbourhood of human habitations. 
The street drains, already referred to, made their surroundings pestiferous. 
They were regarded as being responsible for fevera and other diseases, and 
it was considered inadmissible to aggravate the already bad condition of 
the poorer classes through whose districts these filthy drains generally 
passed. No wonder, then, that the experts called in by the Government 
declared that it was less dangerous to discharge the filth direct into the 
rivers than to allow it to accumulate in thickly populated districts. An 
Act of Parliament was passed therefore in 1847, giving local authorities the 
power to discharge their sewage direct into rivers or into the sea. At the 
same time it was pointed out that the sewage? might be utilised for the 
irrigation of land. 

In 1854 the highest public health authority in England also regarded 
it as better to admit sewage to the nearest water-course than to allow it 
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to aoGumulato near dwellings, and not until 1857 did the experts of this 
authority recommend the removal of suspended matter or the deodorisa- 
tion of sewage before its admission to the streams. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the present-day opinions have not 
always been held with regard to the purity of our rivers. Public opinion 
has developed step by step with the gradually increasing adoption of water- 
closets and the water-carriage system of sewerage. 

Eiver Pollution Prohibited. — In 1858 the pollution of rivers in 
England was legally prohibited, or at any rate it was made clear that 
towns could not pollute rivers to the detriment of the interests of others. 
An Act of 1861 required sewage to be purified and freed from fsecal and 
other putrescible matters before being discharged to the streams. The \ 
large towns of England — Birmingham, Huddersfield, Nottingham, and 
Sheffield — even petitioned for the prohibition of the discharge of unpurified 
sewage into the streams. But the enactments up to this time had been of 
no avail ; they were loosely administered, and the condition of the rivers 
became worse from year to year. 

Hence, in 1865, the Government appointed the Commission mentioned 
above. The reports of this Commission are among the most interesting 
and historically the most valuable material which exists on the subject of 
river pollution. The above sketch of the conditions in the West Biding 
of Yorkshire is taken from these reports. In 1868 this Commission was 
dissolved and another took its place — the Bivers Pollution Prevention 
Commission, of wliich Sir Edward Frankland was a member. The question 
of sewage purification, as we shall see later, was very thoroughly dealt 
with, and the contributions to this subject are among the most valuable 
which have ever been made. 

One instruction which this Commission received is specially worthy of 
note. It runs:— "Although it may be taken as proved generally that 
there is a wide-spread and serious pollution of rivers, both from town 
sewage and the refuse of mines and manufactories, and that town sewage 
may be turned to profitable account as a manure, there is not sufficient 
evidence to show that any measure absolutely prohibiting the discharge of 
such refuse into rivers, or absolutely compelling town authorities to carry 
it on the lands, might not be remedying one evil at the cost of an evil still 
more serious, in the shape of injury to health and damage to manufactures." 

In 1869 a Commission was appointed to deal with the disposal of 
London sewage. This Commission is mentioned here only because it was 
as a result of its activity that the English Central Authority, the Local 
Government Board, was founded (1871). This Board has exercised a 1 
somewhat fatal influence on the development of the problems of sewage 
disposal and river pollution down to very recent times, not for want of 
good intentions, but rather as a result of its bureaucratic constitution. 

The Public Health Act of 1872 is specially important. It made 
possible the formation of Boards for preventing river pollution, and thus 
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gave the first opportunity to make a practical attempt at a solution of the 
problem, an opportunity which was only iitilised at a much later date. 

An Amendment Act was passed in 1875 and the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act came into force in 1876. These two Acts embodied all 
previous legislation on the subject and at the time raised great hopes of 
the dawn of a new era. The 1875 Act stipulated that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should only sanction the raising of loans for purposes of 
sewage disposal after the schemes had been favourably reported upon by 
an inspector of that Board who had held a local inquiry. It further 
stipulated that all town authorities should remove solids and fsecal matter 
from sewage, to such an extent that no nuisance should be caused, before 
its discharge into canals, rivers, lakes, or the sea. The Act of 1876 gave 
the Local Government Board power to require land treatment in all cases. 
For reasons which will be given later, these two Acts have not been of very 
great utility. 

All Commissions which had dealt with the problem of sewage disposal 
were unanimous in recommending the establishment of a special authority 
to take charge of all problems connected with river pollution. In one 
Commission opinion was so far divided that one member recommended a 
local authority, while the other two advised the establishment of a central 
authority, on the ground that a local authority might be hindered in the 
carrying out of its duties by personal influence. 

Ineffectiveness of Legislative Measures. — Although all these Com- 
missions, especially the Royal Commissions of 1865 and 1868, had shown, 
in the most convincing and drastic manner, that the awful condition of the 
rivers need not continue, the people still remained unmoved and not 
sufficiently anxious for legislation. The manufacturers had considerable 
influence and obtained the insertion of such clauses into the Acts of 
Parliament as to make these practically inoperative. The main Act, the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 1876, does prohibit the throwing of 
solid matters into the streams and the pollution of streams by sewage 
matter and manufacturing refuse, but it is necessary to prove that the 
solid matter is either putrid or putrescible, or that it pollutes the waters 
of the stream, or that it is thrown in in such quantities as to interfere 
with the due flow of the stream. Proceedings could only be taken by 
sanitary authorities against manufacturers and colliery proprietors with 
the express sanction of the Local Government Board. It was soon seen 
that the Act was only a dead letter, and that no more could be achieved 
by its aid than by an Act of 1388, whereby the discharge of animal refuse 
into rivers was prohibited under a penalty of £20. 

Progress of River Purification.— In 1888 efforts were made to utilise 
the rights conferred by the Public Health Act of 1872 and to form Joint 
Committees, having representatives from all sanitary authorities bordering 
on a specific river. Such Joint Committees were entrusted with the 
powers of a sanitary authority so far as was necessary for the administration 
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of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 1876. The Mersey and Irwell ^ 
Joint Comoiittee was formed in 1891 as a result of a. petition from the 
County Councils of Lancashire and Cheshire. Leeds and Bradford 
presented a similar petition for the formation of a Joint Committee for • 
the districts of the West Riding in 1890 ; but local interests, which stood j 
in the way, were not overcome for some years. The Mersey and Irwell 
Joint Committee soon recognised that little could be attained with the 
existing legislation, that indeed the various sub- clauses of the Act of 1876 
made progress impossible. The Committee, therefore, promoted a Bill in 
Parliament, an example which was soon followed by the West Riding 
Joint Committee, which had been formed in the meantime. The Mersey 
and Irwell Act was passed in 1892, and in July 1893 a Provisional Order /, 
was granted for the West Riding, by which a Joint Committee was formed, '„■ 
consisting of thirty local representatives. The West Riding of Yorkshire ) 
Rivers Act followed in 1894. Although not all that could be desired, this 
Act is undoubtedly an advance upon previous legislation. It gives the 
Joint Committee special powers against the pollution of streams by solid 
matters. No action can, however, be taken against the putting into 
streams of sand, gravel, or other natural deposit which shall have flowed 
from or been deposited by the current of the stream, unless it can be 
shown that the due flow of the stream is interfered with. The pollution 
of streams by sewage matter and liquid manufacturing refuse is also pro- 
hibited; but in the latter case proceedings can only be taken with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board and after certain preliminary 
warnings have been given to the manufacturer. Further, the Local 
Government Board shall only give consent to proceedings being taken by 
the Rivers Board, if, after due inquiry, the Rivers Board and the Local 
Government Board are satisfied that, having regard to the reasonableness 
of the cost and the effect on the industry or trade in question, means are 
available for rendering the polluting liquid harmless and that no material 
injury will be inflicted by such proceedings on the interests of such 
industry or trade. The value of the Act as a means of suppressing 
nuisances is greatly diminished by such clauses, but a special Act, the 
Factory Act, does contain some useful clauses. In a statement as to the 
work of the West Riding Rivers Board during the first ten years of its 
existence, Mr. Charles G. Milnes Gaskell, the chairman, mentions that the 
practice of throwing solid refuse into the streams has been virtually 
stopped, with the exception of the sludging of mill dams. At the begin- 
ning of this period there were 126 sewage works in the Riding, many of 
which were inefficient, whereas ten years later the number had risen to 
267, all of which were more or less efficient. Many of the old works had 
been remodelled or enlarged, and 72 projects for new works or extensions 
were awaiting the sanction of the Local Government Board. In 1893 
there were only 155 out of 1944 mills where some measures had been 
adopted for the prevention of the pollution of the streams by the discharge 
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of trade refuse. The works at these mills were mostly small tanks, and 
the majority of them were seldom, if ever, cleaned out. Other 966 mills 
discharged their effluents into the stream without treatment and the 
remainder into public sewers. In 1902, out of a total of 1983 mills, only 
422 were discharging refuse without treatment to the streams, 542 
possessed purification works, and the remainder discharged to the public 
sewers. In 1893, of the largest towns of the Riding, only Leeds and 
Sheffield attempted to treat the whole of their sewage, whilst Bradford 
dealt with less than one-twelfth. In 1904 all the large towns were treating 
their sewage at least to the extent of keeping one-half of the noxious 
matters out of the rivers. 

Many of the manufacturers who have constructed purification works find 
it profitable to have done so. One papermaker has effected a saving of 
£500 a year, a blanket manufacturer £1000 a year, and a colliery pro- 
prietor similarly recovers 300 tons of coal a fortnight which previously 
went into the river. 

These results have not been achieved without difficulty. The whole 
population, including the manufacturers, is in sympathy with the work of 
the Rivers Board, but each individual wishes to remain undisturbed. 
Excuses for inaction, all the dilatory pleas that lawyers can suggest, 
have met the Board at every turn. The representatives of various 
industries have formed an association, the aim of which has been to defeat 
bhe objects of the Rivers Board so far as its individual members are 
concerned. 

What has been said of the West Riding Rivers Board applies equally to 
the other Rivers Boards. In 1893 the mills of Lancashire and Cheshire 
only possessed 45 purification works, whereas in 1906 the number had 
risen to 268. In 1892 only 27 towns possessed sewage works ; in 1906, 80 
towns were treating their sewage. 

In 1898 another Royal Commission was appointed. There were two 
main questions with which it had to deal. Firstly, what method or methods 
of treating and disposing of sewage (including any liquid from any factory, 
or manufacturing process) may properly be adopted, consistently with due 
regard for the requirements of the existing law, for the protection of 
the public health, and for the economical and efficient discharge of the 
duties of local authorities ? and, secondly, if more than one method may be 
so adopted, by what rules, in relation to the nature or volume of sewage, 
or the population to be served, or other varying circumstances or require- 
ments, should the particiliar method of treatment and disposal to be 
adopted be determined 1 

^ Land Irrigation and Pure Effluents. — The main ciiuse for the appoint- 
ment of this (/Oinmission was the fact that the Local (»overnment lk)ard 
required a final land treatment in all projects for sewage works, which had 
to be submitted to them, if the local authority proposed to raise a loan for 
the purpose of carrying out the works, although in the meantime methods 
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had been devised which were said to yield results equal to land treatment. 
Many towns found it impossible to obtain sufficient land to meet the 
requirements of the Local Government Board, even in cases where they 
were prepared to pay enormous sums of money for it. The landowners 
and the inhabitants were generally averse to the proposed land being used 
for purposes of sewage disposal, and very often suitable land was not avail- 
able within a reasonable distance of the town. This position of affairi 
amounted almost to a calamity for some of the large towns of England. 
The Commissioners therefore hastened to issue an Interim Report (1901), 
in which they dealt with the questions : (1) Are some sorts of land unsuit- 
able for the purification of sewage? (2) is it practicable uniformly to 
produce by artificial processes alone an effluent which shall not putrefy, 
and so create a nuisance in the stream into which it is discharged ? and 
(3) what means should be adopted for securing the better protection of our 
rivers ? 

This Report demonstrates that the requirements of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had been justified by the historical development of things. 

The Commission appointed in 1857 had declared that the proper method 
of purifying sewage was to distribute it on land, and that only in this 
manner could the pollution of rivers be prevented. The 1868 Commission, 
which issued in all five reports up to the year 1874, had also declared 
that land treatment was the only suitable method of rendering sewage 
non-putrescible, and that all other methods were only suitable for removing 
the solids in suspension and should thus only be regarded as palliatives. 
The 1882 Commission likewise declared that land treatment was the' only 
solution of the problem, and that even for towns in a position as favourable 
as London, for disposing of its sewage into a large river, it was the only 
method worth considering. The Local Government Board had therefore 
adopted the standpoint expressed so forcibly by these Commissions and 
had only deviated from it in exceptional cases. 

The Report goes on to deal with artificial biological methods which had 
been devised in the meantime and to discuss the question as to whether 
these had rendered land treatment superfluous. It also states that the 
then position of science only placed chemical methods of examination at the 
disposal of the earlier Commissions, whereas now bacteriological methods 
have been so developed as to be of use and importance. 

The Commissioners conclude that peat and stiff" clay are not suitable 
for sewage purification. Where only such soils are available, the work of 
purification can only be performed by the surface layer of humus or other 
porous soil ; and in cases where this surface layer is not more than, say, six 
inches thick, such large areas of land would be necessary as to render a 
scheme of land treatment impracticable. This is an admission on the part 
of the Commission that cases do occur in which land treatment should 
not be insisted upon. 

As to whether methods are available which render land treatment 
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superfluous, the Commissioners state that they are convinced that by 
means of artificial biological processes not followed by land treatment 
effluents may be obtained from sewage and mixtures of sewage with trade 
refuse which are no longer putrescible, and which, judged by the usual 
methods, are satisfactory enough to be discharged into streams without 
fear of causing a nuisance. There are cases, therefore, in which the Local 
Government Board may properly, with certain restrictions, relax its 
requirements as to land treatment. The restrictions are, however, not 
general, and must be determined separately for each individual case. They 
further state that the dilatoriness of the authorities in administering the 
Act of 1876 had been the cause of this Act not improving the condition of 
the rivers, but that this dilatoriness had probably been excusable on account 
of the difficulty of securing convictions against offenders. The ardour of 
, the local authorities had also been damped because they regarded it as 
; useless to attempt the purification of a small reach of a river so long as 
^those above and below continued to pollute. The three Rivers Boards, 
formed as a consequence of the Local Government Act, 1888, had done 
good work, and they recommended the formation of Rivers Boards for the 
various watersheds of England. It was pointed out that the Commissions 
of 1857, 1865, and 1868 had each recommended again and again the forma- 
tion of special authorities to supervise a river from its source to its mouth 
and that the limits of their jurisdiction should not be dependent upon 
arbitrary political boundaries. Each river from its source to its mouth 
represents a whole, and should be treated as such. The 1868 Commission 
considered a Central Authority, consisting of not more than three persons, 
as necessary. This authority should be empowered to deal with all matters 
relating to river pollution and should supervise the administration of the 
legislation. It should have the power to inspect factories, mill dams, 
canals, and similar works, and, when necessary, construct purification 
works at the cost of those interested, whether these be towns or private 
individuals. 

The adoption of these recommendations was specially urged in the Interim 
Report, although difficulties could be foreseen. Not only were the interests 
of those who produced the sewage often diametrically opposite, but also 
the opinions of experts, according as these were practical men or repre- 
sentatives of science. Among the latter the medical men laid special stress 
upon bacteriological questions. These reasons were assigned for the 
formation of a Central Authority, perhaps as a special department of the 
Local Government Board, which should be the river authority for the 
country. It should deal with all matters relating to rivers and their 
purification, follow the technical and scientific work on the subject, and, 
when local authorities were in default, it should be enq)owered to take 
necessary steps on its own initiative. 

Trade-Refuse Difficulties.— The Second Report deals with matters out- 
side the province of this book. The Third Report, issued in 1903, discusses 
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the difficulties which have arisen from the nebulous state of the law dealing 
with the relations of manufacturers and local authorities. The Public Health 
Act of 1875 empowers an owner or occupier of land to connect his sewers with 
those of the sanitary authority. The 1876 Act provides that every sanitary 
authority shall give facilities for enabling manufacturers within their district 
to carry the liquids proceeding from their factories into the public sewers, 
but a couple of provisos destroy the clearness of this section of the Act. 
The first provides that the sanitary authority shall not be compelled to admit 
into their sewers any liquid which would prejudicially affect such sewers or 
the disposal by sale, application to land, or otherwise, of the sewage matter 
conveyed along such sewers, or which would, from its temperature or 
otherwise, be injurious in a sanitary point of view. The second sub-clause 
provides that no sanitary authority shall be required to admit trade refuse 
into its sewers, where these are only sufficient for the requirements of the 
district or where such admission would interfere with any order of any 
court of competent jurisdiction respecting the sewage of such authority. 
It would indeed be difficult to find a better example of legislation being 
rendered practically useless from the beginning by the insertion of similar 
clauses. If a town does not wish to admit trade refuse into its sewers it 
has only to declare that the sewers are not large enough. Even in the 
construction of new sewers, cases have occurred in which it has been decided 
that the authority need not make these large enough to convey the trade 
refuse of the district. 

As a typical case an action may be referred to in which a local authority 
sought to obtain an injunction restraining a firm of tanners from discharg- 
ing the effluent from their tannery into the sewers. The question before 

" the Court ultimately resolved itself into whether the trade refuse destroyed 
the micro-organisms in the sewage and thus so changed the sewage as to 

Jnterfere with its purification by biological methods. The evidence of the 
numerous experts was contradictory, and the Court adopted the view of the 
manufacturer that the tannery refuse did not interfere with the treatment 
of the sewage, the bad effluents from the sewage works being due to mis- 
management. The costs in this action were £7000. The recognised costs 
fell upon the local authority, but the tanners were mulcted in over £1000. 
The Commissioners state that the uncertain position of the law, as shown 
in this and other actions, considerably hampers the progress of river 
purification. The manufacturers repeatedly state that they are in com- 
munication with the local authority with a view to discharging their 
effluents into the sewers. The local authority then frequently drift along 
for years and finally state that they are not bound to accept the trade 
refuse. Manufacturers are thus placed in such difficulties that they would 
welcome a decision, one way or the other, provided that they all received 
uniform treatment. The Commission recognise that the view of the 
manufacturers is a fair one, but admit that by accepting trade refuse 
indiscriminately local authorities may place themselves in difficulties. 
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For example : (1) The trade effluents might be turned into the sewers at 
irregular intervals, so that the sewage as it arrives at the sewage works 
would vary considerably in composition and volume throughout the day ; 
(2) the trade effluents might contain large quantities of solids in suspension 
which would tend to choke the sewers and the purification plant ; and (3) 
the trade effluents might be very acid or very alkaline, or otherwise 
chemically injurious. Such difficulties could, however, be overcome, and 
the purification of a mixture of trade refuse with ordinary sewage is 
generally less difficult and less costly than their separate purification. An 
alteration of the law is therefore recommended, making it the duty of the 
local authority to provide such sewers as are necessary to carry trade 
effluents as well as domestic sewage and giving the manufacturer the 
right, subject to certain safeguards, to discharge his refuse into the sewers. 
These safeguards, relating chiefly to the preliminary treatment of the 
trade refuse before its discharge into the sewers, should be subject to 
confirmation by the proposed Central Authority. This authority should 
also be entrusted with the settling of differences between the local authority 
and the manufacturer. The local authority should also be expressly 
exempted from any liability for the infringement of riparian rights by the 
discharge into a sewer of water obtained by the manufacturer from a 
stream. The Commissioners are of opinion that the manufacturers should 
contribute towards the cost of sewage disposal and purification according 
to the preliminary treatment adopted. They also think it desirable that 
power should be conferred on the local authority to undertake the disposal 
of sludge resulting from preliminary treatment at the expense of the 
manufacturer, but they do not think that the manufacturer should be 
entitled to compel such removal. Special emphasis is laid in this Third 
Report upon the necessity for a Central Rivers Authority. Appeals to 
the Courts occupy much time, and are very expensive as well as often very 
imsatisfactory through want of expert evidence. They recommend that 
the Central Authority should have the following permanent chief officers : 
an administrative head, a bacteriologist, a chemist, and an engineer. The 
officers of the Central Authority should be clothed with the necessaiy 
powers to conduct inquiries, to call witnesses, to enter premises to take 
samples of the trade effluent, and generally to do such acts as are necessary 
for the proper performance of their duties. An increase in the number 
of Rivers Boards is recommended, as these generally have the sympathy of 
local authorities as well as manufacturers, and could thus form a court of 
first instance in differences between the parties, the Central Authority 
remaining as a court of appeal. Although the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act has been on the Statute Book for over a quarter of a century, the 
pollution of rivers in many parts of England still goes on unchecked, so 
that the protection of the rivers is a matter of such grave concern as to 
demand immediate attention. 

Pollution of Tidal-water and Shell-fish. — A Fourth Report, issued in 
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1904, deals with the pollution of tidal waters. The question of the dis- 
charge of sewage into tidal waters came into prominence on account of 
serious outbreaks of enteric fever which were attri])uted to the eating of 
shell-fish, especially oysters. The capital invested in the English oyster 
industry amounts to six or eight million pounds sterling, and a good deal 
of harm has been inflicted on this industry by the alarming reports of 
shell-fish poisoning which have been circulated from time to time. In the 
interests of this industry, as well as of the health of shell-fish consumers, 
safeguards should be adopted to secure the purification of sewage, and 
again the necessity of a supervising Central Authority is apparent. 

The above sketch of the work and recommendations of the Royal 
Commission shows that these are of such fundamental importance that 
general legislation on the subject is now expected. 

In England, then, during the last few decades, the conviction has been 
gaining ground that legislation alone will not achieve the required results 
in the purification of rivers, but that much more may be expected from 
the formation of a special authority consisting of experts in the various 
branches of the subject and occupying such a position as to command the 
sympathy of all parties. Such an authority should be free from^ 
bureaucratic influence, able to follow the technical and scientific advances 
made in the subject, and free to make its decisions, after judging each 
individual case on its merits. 

The above description of the development of the subject might perhaps 
be considered rather too long, but for the fact that there is always a 
tendency to follow long and laborious paths, such as we have seen has been 
the case in England during the last fifty years. The conclusions which 
have been finally drawn, and the recommendations of the more recent 
Commissions, with which all parties seem to be in sympathy, are however 
applicable to all countries. 

German L^islation. — In Germany exactly similar views are now 
being expressed, but there the subject is much more difficult to deal with 
than in Great Britain. In Great Britain, Scottish law is somewhat different 
from that of England, but, with the exception of that of the Tweed, there 
are no watersheds which are situated partly in one country and partly in 
the other ; thus we do not have one and the same river coming within the 
jurisdiction of two central authorities. 

It will have been seen that England has had to overcome considerable 
difficulties in attempting to purify the rivers ; and if Germany had not been 
favoured with very large rivers, which have been able to delay the period of ' 
gross pollution which has been reached in England, it would have had to meet 
almost insuperable difficulties. For, almost without exception, the German 
rivers flow through several States, and each State has its own legislation on 
the subject. Attempts have been repeatedly made to obtain Imperial 
legislation, but the Constitution of the Empire renders this impossible. 
Only a few of the Imperial Laws (§ 366 of the Criminal Code and § 906 of 
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the Civil Code) are applicable to questions of river pollution. The Intro- 
ductory Act of the Civil Code expressly places water legislation in the 
hands of the separate States. 

Questions relating to trade refuse are more easily dealt with in 
Germany than in Great Britain, owing to the existence of a well-formu- 
lated set of Trade Regulations. These stipulate that the authorities 
shall consider the possibility of river pollution before granting a 
concession for the establishment of any new works requiring such 
concession. Works already existing may be similarly dealt with as soon 
as any alterations to the premises are intended, and the police have 
power to deal with those works which do not require a concession for 
their establishment. 

The Constitution of the Empire, however, places the supervision and 
legislation concerning measures to be adopted by the Medical and 
Veterinary Police Authorities in the hands of the Imperial Government, 
and hence § 35 of the Epidemic Diseases Act of June 30, 1900, stipulates 
that methods for the disposal of waste shall be supervised by the State, 
and that it is the duty of local authorities to remove nuisances and to 
adopt preventive measures against infectious diseases. If it is necessary 
that certain regulations should apply to several States, the Imperial 
Chancellor has to see that the State authorities adopt uniform measures, 
or, in urgent cases, he may issue instructions to the separate State 
authorities (§ 41). Provision is made by § 43 of this Act for the formation 
of an Imperial Council of Health, the work of which, as far as river 
pollution is concerned, is restricted, by a resolution of the Federal 
Council passed in April 1901, to those waters which flow by several of 
the Federal States. 

In cases into which no question of danger to health enters, and to 
which, therefore, the Epidemic Diseases Act is not applicable, the present 
position of the law regarding water pollution in Germany is laid down in 
three decisions of the Imperial Law Court. At the request of J. König, 
the effect of these decisions has been summarised by H. Nottarp, of 
Münster, as follows: "The decision of April 19, 1882, is to the effect that 
any riparian owner on a private stream is entitled to prohibit the admission 
to any higher reach of the stream of any liquid except such as shall 
naturally flow into the stream. The decisions of June 2, 1886, and 
September 18, 1886, limit the above by deciding that a riparian owner on a 
private stream must suffer the admission to the stream of any liquid, 
whether it simply increases the volume of the stream water or is mixed 
with polluting matter, so long as such admission does not exceed the bounds 
of regularity and custom, even if the use of the water of the stream for any 
purpose is thereby interfered with. Whether a particular liquid exceeds 
in nature or volume the bounds of custom can only be decided from case 
to case. It would undoubtedly do so if it caused the stream to overflow, or 
caused actual damage to those lower down on the stream, or prevented the 
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use of water which would otherwise be suitable as a source of water supply 
or for watering cattle." 

The various Federal States each have their own laws relating to river 
pollution. They are mostly very old laws and some can boast of a 
venerable antiquity. A few, however, have only recently been passed, 
based upon the Imperial Epidemic Diseases Act. For example, an Act 
was passed for the State of Hamburg in 1905, relating to the storage and 
disposal of waste waters, ftecal, and other matters. This Act, together 
with the police regulations, is amply sufiBcient to enable the authorities to 
prevent any danger of river pollution within the State of Hamburg. For 
information respecting the legislation of other States, the literature 
mentioned in the Bibliography must be consulted. 

Prussian L^islation. — The views lately adopted by the Prussian 
authorities are, however, of general interest. In 1894 a Prussian Water 
Bill was brought forward, but was shelved because it was realised that 
without the co-operation of other States a Prussian Act would be of little 
use. The conviction that Prussia as the largest of the Federal States 
should set an example to the others was the cause of an Order being issued 
in 1901 by the Prussian Government to the Presidents of the various 
districts. In this Order it was pointed out that differences in local and 
economic conditions between various provinces, and even within one and 
the same province, made general legislation impossible, but that the ex- 
isting legislation, possibly along with a revision of the police regulations, 
should be sufficient for present purposes. The methods of procedure of the 
police authorities premise a knowledge of the condition of all streams and 
of the actual facts relating to the disposal of waste waters ; hence it would 
be advisable to instruct executive officers to report all cases of pollution 
coming to their knowledge. Further, inspections should be made every two 
or three years of all streams which are at all polluted or in which pollution 
is to be feared. The following points should be specially borne in mind : 
(1) The prevention of the spread of infectious diseases ; (2) the prevention of 
the pollution of such water as is used for drinking and other purposes ; 
(3) protection of the public against nuisance ; and (4) protection of fish-life. 
The possibility of danger to health has lately been recognised by the higher 
courts in cases where this danger was somewhat remote (^.(/., in some cases 
of bad smells), but this possibility should not be too much insisted upon, so 
as to damage other more important interests. Fishery interests would 
have, in certain cases, to be placed after those of agriculture or industry, 
but hard and fast rules could not be laid down, and it must be left to the 
local authorities to proceed as they think fit after taking into account the 
local and economic conditions and all the varied and opposing interests. 
Practical experience and the present position of science are the best guides 
in formulating requirements; but, on the one hand, as regards private 
streams, the above mentioned decisions of the Imperial Law Court must be 
borne in mind ; and, on the other hand, as regards public streams, the 

2 
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principle laid down by the higher courts that no one may carry out any 
undertaking which exceeds the limits of general custom, except with the 
permission of the authorities. The police are also authorised to take action 
in cases of pollution when these contravene certain bye-laws or interfere 
with the interests of the public. The difficulties arising from the use of 
the term "general custom'' in regard to private nvers do not occur in 
connection with public streams, for these cannot be the subject of private 
actions, as they are neither the property of the adjoining landowners nor 
of the exchequer. According to a principle laid down in the higher courts, 
action may, however, be taken against a pollution of public waters, which 
has not received a concession from the authorities, if such pollution exceeds 
the limits of general custom, even in cases where interference with the 
interests of the public cannot be asserted. The Order goes on to state that 
streams, the chief purpose of which is for drainage, especially of villages or 
factories, or which have factories and other buildings along the banks for 
considerable distances, must be treated differently to those which arc used 
for agricultural purposes or for fisheries. If, however, the water of the 
stream is necessary for drinking or other domestic purposes, further measures 
must be taken against pollution. The actual state of things must be 
considered, and streams which are pure should be kept so, whilst those which 
are already polluted may be less strictly dealt with. 

The order is accompanied with explanatory remarks in which stress is 
laid upon a knowledge of the scientific advances and experience gained in 
dealing with questions of river pollution. In dealitig with pollution we 
have, on the one side, the volume and nature of the polluting liquid ; and, 
on the other, the flow and nature of the stream into which it is to be 
discharged. Figures having a general application to these factors cannot 
be given at the present time. 

At the same time a Royal Prussian Testing Institute was founded to 
collect all necessary scientific information upon which the action of the 
authorities could be based. 

Imperial Council of Health ((Germany). -^ In 1899 the Reichstag 
accepted a resolution for the appointment of a Commission to supervise 
those rivers which belong to several of the Federal States. The work of 
this Commission was later transferred to the Imperial Council of Health, 
which, as stated above, had been called into being by the Imperial Epidemic 
Diseases Act. A declaration by the Imperial (Government in 1903, to the 
effect that the keeping of the rivers and other public waters free from 
pollution was to be regarded as one of the main efforts of public health 
administration, appears to be of great importance. The general tendency 
of the large growing towns and of the flourishing industries to get rid of 
their yearly increasing quantities of rubbish, filth, and sewage, by discharg- 
ing them into the rivers, has imposed upon the State the duty of carefully 
guarding public watercourses. The far-reaching hygienic importance of 
keeping the rivers clean is faced by the fact that the towns and factories 
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must be provided with the means of getting rid of all these matters for 
which the public watercourses seem to provide the natural outlet. Often, 
indeed, no other method is available, and then permission must be granted, 
but with certain safeguards which preclude the possibility of danger to 
health. Safeguards which would be generally applicable cannot be 
formulated, and hence each case must be specially dealt with according to 
local circumstances. Where the interests of a single State are concerned, 
matters are to be left to the authorities of that State ; but where the 
interests of several States are concerned, the Imperial Council of Health 
may, on petition of the States concerned, act as an intermediary or even 
go so far as to advise the adoption of certain measures to prevent the 
occurrence of nuisance. Although the advisory reports of the Imperial 
Council of Health have no direct legal force, it may be expected that they 
will produce the necessary results on account of the position which the 
Council occupies. The provisions of article 76 of the Imperial Constitution 
do offer some means of enforcing the measures advised by the Council of 
Health, and hence it is advisable to see what results are produced by the 
Council before attempting Imperial legislation on the subject. 

A comparison of the legal position in England with that in Germany 
shows that in the latter country matters are in many respects much more 
satisfactory, although the English Government has been more actively 
concerned for a longer period with questions of river pollution and also in 
spite of the fact that the condition of the English rivers has been for 
decades much worse than that of the German rivers is now or is likely to 
be for some time to come. In conjunction with the description of the 
conditions which have arisen in the Emscher valley, it may be mentioned 
that in Germany there also exists the possibility of self-help on the part of 
those concerned, after the pattern of the English Rivers Boards. 

Purification of the Emficher. — An Emscher Regulation Commission, 
appointed in 1899, and presided over by the late Mr Zweigert, Mayor of 
Essen, prepared a drainage scheme for the Emscher and resolved to form 
a special Board. A special Act was obtained, carrying out this resolution 
in 1904. The total cost of this scheme will amount to nearly a million 
and a half pounds sterling, with a yearly expenditure of £100,000. This 
amount is to be raised by the constituent authorities of the Board, the 
local authorities in the Emscher area, and these are entitled to raise funds 
from the collieries, factories, railways, etc. in the district. It is scarcely 
to be expected that such energetic action will be taken against river 
pollution in other parts of the Empire as is being taken in the Emscher 
district, where the very existence of valuable industries has become so 
intimately bound up with the question of river regulation and purification. 

Until now the authorities have dealt lightly, even with cases in which 
they were in a position to prevent serious nuisances in streams, as soon as 
they have recognised that preventive measures would imix)se a cost upon 
the industries in question. For example, the effluents of sugar factories 
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are quietly allowed for several months in every year to grossly pollute 
numerous small streams, even after extensive investigations have been 
made into the purification of these effluents and all the attendant diffi- 
culties have been laid bare. Doubtless they will, however, keep an eye 
on the technical progress of the various methods of purification and take 
action against existing nuisances as soon as the times are ripe. 

Recommendations similar to those made in Great Britain for the 
establishment of a special Imperial Rivers Authority have not been want- 
ing in Germany, but they have been met by the fear that the various 
States would regard the control which such an authority would exercise 
as an undue interference on the part of the Imperial Authorities. The 
Imperial Council of Health may be regarded as a preliminary move in this 
direction, and its advisory reports have already borne advantageous results 
and given the authorities an idea of what a special Imperial Rivers 
Authority might do. 

Questions of legislation on the subject of river purification have been 
dealt with more thoroughly in Great Britain and Germany than in other 
countries, and both countries have come to approximately the same con- 
clusions, as will have been gathered from the preceding pages. A detailed 
study of the efforts made in other countries would disclose no new facts 
and may therefore be omitted here. 

Present Position of the Sewage Question. ^Undoubtedly the difficulties 
of sewage purification have been made an excuse for delay, not only by 
manufacturers, but also by many towns, in carrying out the requirpments 
of supervising aiithorities. In some cases the supervising authorities have 
been too lenient, and it must be pleaded as their excuse that they have 
been patiently awaiting the perfection of methods of purification which it 
was hoped would yield better results at less cost to those who had the 
sewage to deal with. Such hopes were raised about fifteen years ago by 
the introduction of artificial biological methods. The intolerable nuisances 
to which some of the English rivers gave rise caused the authorities to put 
down hundreds of works in which these methods were applied before they 
had stood the test of time. The condition of the German rivers allowed 
the authorities to adopt a more expectant attitude. The experience which 
has been gained in England by the expenditure of enormous sums of money 
will be to Germany^s advantage, and it is to be hoped that Germany will 
not find it necessary to pay as dearly for experiments which often proved 
fruitless and which the position of affairs in England made absolutely 
necessary. 

The history of the development of methods of sewage treatment, which 
will be dealt with in the next chapter, shows that in no branch of science 
is it more necessary to be cautious in the adoption of new methods. 



CHAPTER III. 

RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS OF SEWAGE 
TREATMENT. 

Early Sewage litigation ProcesBes. — So far as can be judged from the 
literature and official documents, the question of sewage purification was 
first raised in 1842. by the English authorities in a report by Sir E. 
Chadwick on the Health of the Working Classes. Mention is there made 
of the Craigentinuy Meadows, near Edinburgh, which are said to have been 
first used in the eighteenth century. These were by no means irrigation 
areas in the modem sense of the term. The sewage of a part of Edinburgh 
flowed in open rubble drains on to meadow land, and it was soon observed 
that where the sewage reached, the grass grew abundantly. Hence, ditches 
were dug in all directions, in order to get the sewage on to sterile patches, 
that these might also bear a crop. The process is the same as the much 
older one adopted in the dry southern climates, where all waste water, 
even without manurial constituents, is valuable for irrigation purposes. 
The value of the observations on the Craigentinuy Meadows lay, however, 
in the fact that they showed that even in our damp northern climate 
sewage could be dealt with on land for many decades without the latter 
losing its efficacy as a purifying agent. The irrigation meadows of 
Ashburton and elsewhere in Devon, which had been in use for sewage 
treatment from the beginning of the nineteenth century, served to 
demonstrate the same fact. 

Later Sewage Irrigation Processes. — For another reason these ob- 
servations were valuable. Up to that time, and even later, it was regarded 
as dangerous to health to flood land in the neighbourhood of dwellings. 
The General Board of Health, London, reported in 1854 that sprinkling 
water on land near houses was dangerous, and therefore it must be much 
more dangerous to spread sewage on land near the towns. It was not so 
dangerous to carry the sewage to a considerable distance in closed pipes 
and there spray it on the land, even with hose-pipes such as are used in 
gardens. It was thought that in this manner the evaporation was reduced 
to a minimum, and that the noxious matters were so rapidly absorbed by 
the soil that nuisance was avoided. This opinion was based upon experi- 
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uients which had just been carried out on a large scale with the sewage of 
London, and a company undertook to carry sewage to the vegetable gardens 
near Fulhani and there deal with it in this manner. 

^ The Craigentinny experience, therefore, was considered as a proof that 
the flooding of land near towns, even with sewage, was not as dangerous to 
health as had been generally supposed. 

The publications of succeeding years clearly show that the question of 

f irrigated sewage being dangerous to health soon assumed secondary im- 

! portance, and that the chief interest centred around the question of the 

I utilisation of sewage. This direction of affairs, besides being due to the 

good results produced at Edinburgh, at Ashburton, and other places in 

Devon, at Tavistock, and at Harrow, was also due to the fact that Justus 

Jjiebig took up the question of town sewerage and declared that all those 

countries which emptied the sewage of their towns into the rivers, thus 

wasting valuable manure, would in time become impoverished. The 

value of sewage for manurial purposes was estimated at that time to 

be equivalent to eight shillings or even more per head of population 

per annum. 

A real enthusiasm for sewage irrigation was thus developed. Every one 
of the numerous oflicial reports published during the succeeding decades 
was unanimous in recommending towns to adopt this method of sewage 
treatment. An Act of 1858 gave facilities for towns to carry their sewage 
beyond their boundaries in order to get it on to the land. In 1862 a 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to deal with the 
question of utilising town sewage so as to reduce the rates and at the same 
time benefit agricultural interests. Experiments were carried oiit at Rugby 
by a Royal Commission to ascertain the true manurial value of sewage and 
the best method of distributing it on land. The Committee came to the 
important conclusion that the manurial value of sewage was very variable, 
depending upon the dilution of the sewage and the cost involved in getting 
the sewage on to suitable land, but they believed that a financial profit was 
possible in all cases where the local circumstances were not specially un- 
favourable. A second Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 
1864, even reported that it would be possible and advantageous to treat 
the whole of the London sewage on land, and that this treatment would 
result in a reduction of the rates. 

A Royal Commission, appointed in 1857 to inquire into the possibility of 
utilising town sewage, reported, after eight years' investigation, that the 
proper method of sewage disposal was by land treatment, and that only by 
the adoption of this method could the pollution of rivers be prevented ; 
that the financial results of land treatment varied with local circumstances, 
but yielded a profit in some cases. In 1866 and 1867 Sewage utilisation 
Acts were passed, enabling local authorities to acquire land and other 
properties for the purposes of sewage treatment outside their own districts 
or to use land already in their possession for that purpose. In answer to 
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an advertisement, an offer was made to carry the sewage of London forty or 
fifty miles to the sea-coast, in order to render the sea-coast arable. An 
Act was passed in 1865 authorising this undertaking, and limiting the 
period for the completion of the work to four years, but the work was 
never carried out. 

Chemical Treatment of Sewage.— The Commissions appointed by the 
Government had all recommended land treatment of sewage, but at an 
early date private individuals had urged the advantages of chemical treat- 
ment. Government experts had repeatedly condemned the various chemical 
methods as insufficient, and in this connection a report by Austin, the 
Chief Inspector of the General Board of Health, dated 1857, is of special 
importance. In this report Austin recommends the preparation of a 
compost from the solid matters separated from sewage by the use of pre- 
cipitin ts, of which he mentions lime either alone or used in conjunction 
with sulphate of alumina, sulphate of iron, burnt magnesia, animal charcoal, 
etc. He regarded the action of chemical precipitants as simply an aid to 
the separation of suspended matter from the sewage, and was of opinion 
that these suspended matters should be removed from sewage before its 
application to land. In this way he believed that all danger to health 
accompanying land treatment would be avoided. 

A report of 1864 states that neither mechanical nor chemical methods 
can render sewage non-putrescible. These methods of treatment may 
yield a perfectly clear effluent, which is nevertheless capable of causing 
serious nuisance, and this can only be avoided by land treatment. 

It will be seen from the above that, almost as soon as the sewage 
question arose, the Government experts adopted the standpoint which has 
been maintained practically unchanged to the present day. These views 
were not shared by the local authorities, many of whom were misled by 
the active propagandism of chemical methods of sewage treatment and 
utilisation. As soon as the inefficacy of one particular chemical treatment 
was realised, any new method which happened to be to the fore at the 
time was adopted. Thus it comes about that almost every large town in 
England can boast of having put to a practical test a whole series of 
chemical methods for sewage purification and utilisation. 

Frankland's Views. — Power of observation and common sense early 
taught the experts of the English Government to assign a proper value to 
the very numerous methods of sewage treatment. Sir Edward Frankland, 
as a member of the Royal Commission of 1868, which issued its third and 
most important report in 1871, was the first to submit questions relating 
to sewage treatment to scientific investigation. It would hardly be correct 
to say that before his time no scientific work had been done on the subject, 
for the literature dealing with chemical methods of purification discloses 
much valuable work, but it is undoubtedly a fact that Frankland's con- 
clusions, based as they were on excellent experiments, have formed the 
foundation for all further progress relating to sewage purification up to the 
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present time. This fact has at times been lost sight of, but it appears to 
be now generally recognised. 

In its Second Report, Frankland 's Commission dealt with the so-called 
ABC process, a process of purifying and utilising sewage which was very 
much boomed about 1870. Frankland showed that the value of the solids 
recoverable from sewage by this process was almost exactly one shilling 
per head of population per annum, and that the actual value was less than 
would be obtained by using the fsecal matter alone as a manure. The 
Commission did not succeed, however, in obtaining from the ABC process 
a single sample of effluent which was non-putrescible. It is further stated 
that the possibilities of chemistry are unlimited, and that substances may 
be discovered which will precipitate the putrescible matter from sewage in 
an insoluble form ; but that such hopes were, at that date, apparently far 
from realisation. The Commission adopted the view that land treatment 
was the best and most natural method of sewage purification, but it 
recognised more fully than any of its predecessors had done the difficulties 
attendant upon the acquirement of sufficient land for irrigation purposes. 
Frankland therefore conducted experiments with a view to increasing the 
volume of sewage which could be treated on a definite area of land. 
Attempts had already been made to purify sewage by means of artificial 
sand filters, but such filters choked up even when constructed of coarse 
material, such as coke. Frankland showed, however, that they did not 
choke if the sewage was applied in comparatively small doses and each 
dose allowed to trickle away before the application of the next. The best 
results were produced by applying the sewage every third or fourth day, 
and not by using the filters after the manner of waterworks filters. He 
named this new method " intermittent filtration." The Royal Commission 
of 1898 has termed it *Mand filtration." 

Frankland 's recommendations found little sympathy in England. As 
late as 1877 it was reported that thirty-eight towns had made unsuccess- 
ful attempts to purify sewage by means of filters. The examples cited 
show, however, that although attempts had been made, Frankland's 
recommendations had not been properly followed. It was thought, how- 
ever, that the attempts had been sufficient to show the futility of artificial 
sewage filtration. The only example of the proper application of Frank- 
land's method in England is furnished by Bailey Denton, who recommended 
its adoption by the town of Merthyr Tydvil in 1871 as a makeshift. He 
obtained good results, and succeeded in purifying ten or twelve times as 
much sewage as would have been possible by irrigation. 

Bacterial Method of Sewage Purification. — Frankland's intermittent 
filtration was made the subject of extensive studies in the United States, 
and has formed the starting-point of the artificial biological processes 
which are receiving so much attention at the present time. In 1886 an 
Act for the prevention of river pollution was passed for Massachusetts. 
The State Board of Health was entrusted with the control of the rivers. 
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and means were placed at its disposal for the erection of an experiment 
station. The Board was the means of the village of Medfield adopting 
intermittent filtration in 1886, and since that time many districts have 
followed the example of Medfield. The results which were achieved will 
be dealt with later. Of much more general importance, however, are the 
experiments which have been carried out at the experiment station erected 
at Lawrence. By selecting the most suitable soil, attempts were made to 
increase the efläciency of the method, and, finally, such coarse material was 
used that the sewage passed straight through without spreading over the 
filter. Automatic devices had to be adopted to distribute the sewage. 
The London authorities became aware of these experiments and had them 
repeated. In 1892 Santo Crimp prepared experimental filters of similar 
coarse material at Barking, but instead of adopting an automatic device 
for distributing the sewage, he allowed the sewage to remain in contact 
with the filter material. The results produced were so satisfactory that a 
one-acre filter was constructed of coke, and in this, London sewage was 
treated after its previous treatment with lime and copperas. Dibdin, who 
was then chemist to the London County Council, has fully reported upon 
the results of these experiments. The method was not called " intermittent 
filtration," but "biological method," and the name was changed later to 
"bacterial purification." The filters were not termed intermittent filters, 
but bacteria beds. 

In 1896 Dibdin recommended the adoption of this method at Sutton, 
a small town near London, for the treatment of crude sewage without any 
previous chemical precipitation. During the first years the results were 
very satisfactory, and the Sutton experiments aroused the interest of all 
concerned with sewage purification. In numerous English towns experi- 
mental works were constructed to test the efficacy of the so-called 
" bacterial " methods. The above details were not strictly adhered to in 
the mode of operation ; in fact, there was almost every possible variation, 
as we shall see later. It is not generally known that simultaneously and 
independent of Dibdin, J. Corbett, the Borough Surveyor of Salford, 
worked out a biological method of purification. His method was like- 
wise based on the Massachusetts experiments ; but in its further develop- 
ment it has surpassed the London methods. 

The general impression soon gained ground that the effluents from 
bacterial purification works, which we will henceforward term " artificial 
biological works," or, more shortly, "biological works," were equally as good 
as those obtained by land treatment, and various towns agitated for the 
removal of the stipulation of the Local Government Board that all sewage 
should undergo a final treatment on land. As we have seen, a Royal 
Commission was appointed in 1898 to study this question, and it has come 
to the following conclusion : — 

"After carefully considering, however, the whole of the evidence, to- 
gether with the results of our own work, we are satisfied that it is 
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practicable to produce by artificial processes alone, either from sewage or 
from certain mixtures of sewage and trade refuse, effluents which will not 
putrefy, which would be classed as good according to ordinary chemical 
standards, and which might be discharged into a stream without fear of 
creating a nuisance." 

German Methods of Sewage Treatment.-— Germany can boast of the 
oldest known example of the treatment of sewage. Since 1559 the town 
of Bunzlau has treated its sewage by means of land irrigation, but this 
seems to be a single case. All experiments in Germany, until within the 
last decade, have been framed upon English experiments. About thirty- 
five years ago, when Danzig and Berlin were sewered, they adopted land 
irrigation. About twenty years ago, Frankfort-on-the-Maine and Wies- 
baden adopted chemical precipitation at the time when these processes 
were in vogue in England ; and since that time some towns have adopted 
one method and some the other. The only new and original method 
which has come into use is Degener's coal dust method, which will be 
described later. 

In 1877 the Prussian authorities laid down the principle that the 
discharge of unpurified sewage into the streams was in all cases to be 
prohibited. In many cases the degree of purification which was required 
could not possibly be attained, and such impossible requirements have 
stood in the way of sanitary progress. It was only when von Pettenkofer 
agitated for the adoption of reasonable requirements that the authorities 
began to consider what was possible, and from that time sewage purifica- 
tion in Germany took a turn which was characteristic and different 
to the development of matters in England. Since chemical precipitation 
methods had availed little, and given rise to nuisances of all kinds, 
Germany turned to the perfecting of simple mechanical screening and 
sedimentation methods. Sedimentation was fii'st introduced at Marburg, 
and, later, at many other places, including Cassel. The authorities have 
further relaxed their requirements, and have gone so far as to allow, in 
certain cases, the adoption of screening alone to remove the coarser sus- 
pended matters. 

In other countries little has been done which has left a sufficient 
impression on methods of sewage treatment to require mention in this 
short historical survey, except, perhaps, the beginnings of the septic 
system which were made in France, and which will be dealt with in a 
later chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EARLIER VIEWS ON METHODS OF SEWAGE TREATMENT : 
THEIR OBJECT AND UTILITY. 

Early Views on Sewage Treatment. — After the problem of sewage dis- 
posal appeared to have been solved by the introduction of sewers and the 
water-carriage system, the question devolved into one of river pollution 
and how to prevent it by treating the sewage. The English authorities 
soon had occasion to deal with this question ; and the General Board of 
Health, as early as 1854, recognised the futility of attempting to "dis- 
infect" sewage by means of chemicals such as carbolic acid. The term 
" disinfection '' had at that time a very different meaning from that assigned 
to it at the present day, and simply implied a prevention of putrefaction 
of the sewage with the attendant odours. The process was also termed 
" deodorisation," and was performed with chloride of iron and lime as well 
as with carbolic acid. In 1864 an English Commission reported that 
deodorisation could not be regarded as a method of purification for sewage ; 
that by means of chemical precipitation or filtration a sufficient degree of 
purification could not be attained, and that, although the effluent might 
appear quite clear and pure, it was still putrescible and liable to cause 
nuisance. Finally, it was stated that irrigation was the only method of 
purification. 

It will thus be seen that the conclusions arrived at at that date, with- 
out the aid of our modem chemical and bacteriological methods, were 
practically the same as those which have again been reached after the 
application of modern science to the problem. 

Precipitation versus Irrigation. — In selecting a method of sewage 
treatment at that time, the possibility of utilising the manurial value 
of the sewage was regarded as more important than the purification. 
Revenues were expected from this source, and hence it was necessary that 
the experts of the Government should express their opinions on the subject. 
The subject has only been dealt with scientifically since the appointment 
of the English Commission of 1868, which reported in 1870 that chemical 
precipitation only removed the suspended organic matters and left the 
dissolved organic matters in the sewage, and that these latter represented 
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the major portion of the manurial vahie. This expression of opinion was 
called forth by the large number of methods of chemical treatment which 
local authorities were then being urged to adopt, and Frankland's Com- 
mission concluded that only by means of intermittent filtration or irriga- 
tion could the dissolved organic matters be removed from sewage. The 
purifying action of the soil was said to be due to the oxidising influence of 
the air, and the soil itself was likened to our own lungs. In the case of 
irrigation, the vegetable growths also played a part in using up the organic 
matter. 

The Commission also thought that the discharge into public water- 
courses ought to be prohibited of any liquid containing more than certain 
fixed limits of solids, organic matter or injurious metals, or of any liquid 
which was coloured or reacted strongly acid or alkaline. These limits are 
given on p. 253. 

Frankland's Fixed Standard of Purity.— It is remarkable that a 
savant like Frankland, whose work and opinions are in every direction so 
eminently practical, could recommend the general adoption of fixed 
standards when it must be apparent that actual circumstances are so 
variable ; that in many cases very small volumes of sewage are admitted 
into large rivers in which the sewage is immediately lost, and the waters 
of which are not used for drinking and other domestic purposes j whereas 
in other cases large volumes of sewage are admitted into small streams, 
the purity of which is of extreme importance inasmuch as their waters are 
required for domestic and industrial purposes. Such facts as these make 
it impossible to adopt fixed standards with regard to sewage disposal and 
purification, and serve to emphasise the necessity of judging each indi- 
\ vidual case on its merits. The standards which were adopted by the 
j Vienna Water Supply Commission in 18G4 for drinking water, and which 
found favour in many places, must have had an influence on the findings 
', of Frankland's Commission. Even for drinking water it has been shown 
that such standards can only serve as a general guide, and that by their 
rigid adoption difl&culties arise. The most important point to be borne in 
mind, when comparing the tr&tment of drinking water and sewage, is 
that the former is to be consumed without further dilution, whereas the 
latter is diluted in the streams to an extent which varies from case to case. 
These standards were not embodied in the legal enactments, and are only 
mentioned here because they have exerted a considerable influence on the 
question of the standards which are used at the present day by certain 
English authorities. 

The Local Government Board has been repeatedly urged to publish 
standards according to which the eflluents from sewage works could be 
judged ; but it has always declined to do so, stating that the requirements 
must vary in individual cases. The standards of the English Rivers Boards 
will be mentioned later. 

The English Commission appointed in 1882 reported in 1884 and 1885, 
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like the earlier Commissions, that land treatment (either irrigation or 
intermittent filtration) was the only method of properly purifying sewage, 
and that it should be adopted even in towns placed in such a favourable 
position as London for disposing of their sewage by discharge into large 
rivers. Since then the English Central Authority (the Local Government 
Board), as we have seen, has refused its sanction to any project laid before 
it, in which a sufficient area was not provided for land treatment. 

Exclusion of PathogeDic Organisms.— About this time the sewage 
question began to grow acute for various German towns. The reports of 
the authorities show that they were completely under the influence of 
English ideas. Their requirements were even more stringent than in 
England, for the question of river contagion was regarded as one with that 
of sewage purification, and the destruction or separation of pathogenic 
germs from sewage was regarded as an essential part of sewage treatment. 
The formulation of such requirements decidedly stood in the way, and 
hindered hygienic progress for ten years. The weakness of these fixed 
rules was first made apparent by the attacks of von Pettenkofer and other 
hygienists, so that they were finally replaced by the Prussian Ministerial 
Order of 190L 

The present-day opinions as to the requirements to be fulfilled by 
methods of sewage purification w^ill be discussed later (see Chapter X.). 



PART IL— THE PRESENT POSITION OF SEWAGE 
TREATMENT. 

CHAPTER V. 

CHAEAGTEEISTICS OF SEWAGE. 

Appearance and Character of Sewage. — The sewage of a town sewered on 
the water-carriage system is a dirty grey liquid, possessing an unpleasant 
sweetish odour, scarcely noticeable in the open air and not repugnant, 
even in the sewers. It reaches the outfall in a continuous stream, upon 
the surface of which may be seen matches, corks, fruit skins, vegetable 
remains, and lumps of fsecal matter. If a fine sieve is placed in the current 
of the sewage, so as to retain solid matters, and these are examined, they 
will be found, in addition to the above mentioned, to consist of flocculent 
and fibrous material, rags, and small bits of paper, with perhaps a few 
hairs and other similar substances. A sample taken in a glass vessel looks 
like water which has been used for washing and cleaning purposes, and, 
on standing, a comparatively small amount of dirty grey slimy material 
settles out, without materially altering the appearance of the sample. 
Even after «tanding for twenty-four hours little further can be noticed. 
The liquid remains almost quite as turbid after passing through fine filter 
paper; but if it is passed repeatedly through the same filter paper it 
becomes clearer, as the pores of the filter become partly stopped by the 
material retained. Finally, a clear filtrate will be obtained without leaving 
any appreciable residue on the filter paper, "^f this clear liquid is allowed 
to stand for several days it first begins to smell slightly offensive, and then 
distinctly of sulphuretted hydrogen, caused by the decomposition of the 
putrescible matters in solution, and, finally, the odour gradually disappears. 
An unfiltered sample subjected to similar treatment also becomes clear after 
a somewhat longer period without an increase in the amount of sediment ; 
in fact, the sediment gradually becomes smaller in amount, until only a 
little flocculent matter remains, and this, under the microscope, appears to 
consist entirely of micro-organisms. The sample is now fully putrefied ; 
and if it has been kept in a closed vessel, it will smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but this soon disappears on opening the vessel. 
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On first making observations, such as the above, one is surprised that 
the sewage is not dirtier and more concentrated. A comparison is in- 
vohmtarily made with the contents of cesspools, and it is forgotten that 
the filth in the sewers is diluted with the entire water supply of the town. 
The undissolved solids too, such a§ fsBcal matter and paper, are broken up 
by the friction with the walls of the sewers, and thus reach the outfall as 
a fine sludge. 

It is often necessary to examine sewage, especially when it is a question 
of determining whether a watercourse is polluted by sewage, or when the 
effect of a particular method of sewage purification has to be investigated. 
We must then inquire whether reactions are known which are indicative of 
sewage. The contents of sewers, in towns where t*he water-carriage system 
has been adopted, are composed of the town's water supply mixed with 
faecal matter and urine, water after being used for all domestic purposes, 
and all kinds of solid refuse which is not too large to be washed down the 
water-closets. 

Separate and Combined Sewerage Systems. — What has been said is 
applicable to the sewage of houses, barracks, prisons, hospitals, and other 
similar institutions, as well as for towns which are purely residential, many 
suburbs of our large towns and places where no industries are carried on ; 
but only when these places are sewered on the separate system, t.e. where 
the sewage is carried away in sewers which are separate from those 
receiving the rainfall. Most large towns and a good many of the smaller 
ones, however, collect the sewage and the rainfall in the same sewers, 
i.e. they are sewered on the combined system. In such cases the drainage 
from roofs and from the streets somewhat alters the appearance of the 
sewage, as described above. In English towns which are sewered on the 
separate system, it is customary to drain backyards, and roofs draining 
into backyards, into the sewers for dirty water, so that the possibility of 
refuse being washed into the rain-water sewers is precluded. 

Storni Overflows, — The advantages and disadvantages of the separate 
system, which have been so much discussed during the last few decades, 
need not be enumerated here. It may, however, be pointed out that in 
cases where it is necessary to purify the whole of the sewage as much as 
possible, the separate system should be adopted, for on rainy days the 
volume of the sewage often increases tenfold, and even more, and it would 
be very expensive to have to construct sewage works to deal with this 
quantity. When the combined system of sewerage is adopted, storm- water 
overflows are invariably provided, by means of which the flow of sewage 
beyond a certain amount may, on rainy days, be discharged direct to the 
rivers. In England the requirements of the authorities stipulate that the 
storm-water overflows shall only come into operation when the flow of 
sewage is increased sixfold, and the sewage works must be constructed to 
deal with six times the volume of the actual sewage. Such a general 
requirement inflicts injustice and hardship, for it must be recognised that 
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at times large volumes of strong sewage are discharged by the storm-water 
overflow and at other times large volumes of comparatively clean water 
must be dealt with at the sewage works. 

It must not be supposed that the contents of the rain-water sewers are 
in general not so polluting as ordinary sewage. In busy districts the 
washings from the streets, even if these are thoroughly cleaned daily, are 
everywhere found to be worse in every respect, including putrescibility, 
than ordinary sewage, and hence in many places it is the custom to sewer 
the busy portions of the town on the combined system, and those portions 
where the traffic is small, on the separate system. 

Where the combined system is adopted, the volume and character of 
the sewage is altered only on those days when the rainfall is sufficient to 
cause the roadside drains to come into operation. The alteration varies 
in different towns, more especially with the kind of pavement adopted on 
the roads, but also with the amount of traffic, the more or less thorough 
cleansing of the streets, their hilly or level nature and their length. In 
most towns catch-pits are provided in the roadside gulleys to retain the 
street detritus ; but in some, e,g, Manchester, no such provision is made. 
Consequently in Manchester, on wet days, enormous quantities of heavy 
detritus, as much as three hundred tons in a single day, reach the sewage 
works. In Birmingham over six hundred miles of streets and roads are 
drained into the sewers, and these are mainly macadamised, so that here 
the effect of wet days on the character of the sewage is different from the 
effect in other towns where the streets are better paved. 

From the above it will be seen that the view that sewage from a separate 
system of sewers is more concentrated than from a combined system is not 
justified. It might be argued that, in the case of sudden storms, any 
sediment which had collected in the sewers might be washed out, thus 
yielding a strong sewage. To this argument it might be replied that it 
is a bad principle to so construct sewers as to require rain-water to flush 
them out, for storms may not be of the necessary frequent occurrence. 
Separate sewers may be flushed at little cost by special devices. It is 
indeed the flushing out of the sewers in times of rain which has caused the 
operation of storm-water overflows to become such a nuisance in many 
towns; for the storm overflows often come into operation before the 
sediment has been washed out of the sewers. 

Effect of Trade Wastes. — Rain washes, almost exclusively, horse 
manure and mineral detritus from the streets into the sewers ; and as these 
are substances which exert little characteristic influence on the sewage, we 
shall dismiss rain-water from our consideration in what follows regarding 
the characteristics of sewage. It is different, however, with trade refuse. 
Of the various kinds of trade refuse, that from dyeworks is the chief in 
altering the appearance of sewage. Comparatively small volumes of dye 
waste are sufficient to change the colour of sewage to black, blue, green, or 
some other colour. Whilst this change is chiefly of {esthetic, and at times 
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of economic importance, that produced by the refuse from tanneries, 
woollen factories, wood-pulp works, and similar works has considerable 
hygienic importance, on account of the large quantities of putrescible 
matter which these kinds of refuse contain, and also on account of the 
possibility of their spreading disease. 

Here it is only our intention to deal with trade refuse so far as it 
affects the character of town sewage and not to deal with the various pro- 
blems which arise in connection with the trade refuse itself. The effect it 
produces in sewage Taries from place to place, depending upon the nature 
and size of the manufactures carried on, and hence it is not possible to 
make generalisations. The most important fact, however, in this 
connection is that only very few towns are troubled with trade refuse to 
such an extent as to very materially increase the difficulty of purifying the 
sewage, and no single case is known in which the sewage is so changed 
that it cannot be purified. In constructing sewage works, however, 
allowance must be made for the effect of the trade refuse, and it may 
happen that this is sufficient to increase the cost of treatment. In Leeds 
and Birmingham, both centres of metal-working industries, the sewage 
contains more inorganic solids than are present in ordinary sewage, and 
these cannot be dealt with by biological methods. In towns where the 
refuse from breweries, tanneries, sugar refineries, and similar works is 
admitted to the sewers, the amount of putrescible matter in the sewage is 
increased, and biological purification plants have then to perform extra 
work. 

Trade refuse may cause difficulties for other reasons. Among these may 
be mentioned high temperature, which would be likely to injure the 
sewers, acid or alkaline reaction, poisonous constituents, large amounts of 
suspended solids, and want of regularity in discharge, as when large 
reservoirs are suddenly emptied. Such difficulties may, however, be 
overcome by suitable precautions, and then it is found that the sewage of 
most of our industrial towns differs very little from ordinary domestic 
sewage. 

Volume of Sewage and of Water Supply.— In industrial towns it is 
very necessary to note the volume of water which finds its way into the 
sewers from private sources. Many industrial undertakings require 
enormous volumes of water, and it is often economical to obtain separate 
sources of supply from private wells or borings. In designing a scheme of 
sewage purification it is the general custom to assume that the volume of 
sewage is equal to the water consumption, i.e. the water supplied by the 
local authority. In towns which are sewered on the combined system it 
is customary to add a certain fraction of the rainfall, calculated according 
to special formul», to make allowance for wet days ; but often no account 
is taken of the subsoil water, which often finds its way into the sewers in 
unexpectedly large volumes, nor of the water which comes from private 
sources. In order to show what errors may be made in this way, it may 
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be mentioned that in Hamburg the water supplied by the town amounts 
to about 35 million gallons daily, and official investigation has shown that 
at least 15 million gallons are also obtained daily from private wells. This 
private supply has been estimated by independent investigators at 42 
million gallons. It will therefore be seen that in designing a sewerage 
scheme the private sources of water supply should never be left out of 
account ; and for towns already sewered, which are about to erect sewage 
disposal works, it is specially advisable that the volume of sewage should 
be accurately gauged. Purely practical as well as scientific reaaons may 
be urged for the adoption of this comparatively inexpensive precaution. 

If the volume of sewage per head of population is known for any 
particular town which has no manufactures, an approximately correct 
conclusion may be drawn as to the composition of the sewage; for the 
amount of refuse per head per day which finds its way into the sewers is 
almost the same in all places. Strictly speaking, it is the same only in 
those places where the mode of living is the same. During my numerous 
investigations I have often been led to the conclusion that the amount of 
refuse increases with the water consumption. I believe this is chiefly due 
to an increased use of soap. Wherever the water consumption reaches 

35 or 45 gallons per head per day the sewage is so dilute that the small 
differences in the amount of refuse are of little or no practical importance. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the water consumption considerably 
alters the concentration of the sewage. In many small towns the water 
consumption amounts to about 10 gallons per head per day (Göttingen, 12) ; 
in others it reaches about 20-25 (Berlin, 17-5; Cologne, 26*2; Hanover, 
20-3; Dresden, 21-8, Bremen, 23*9); whilst in others it reaches almost 
40 gallons (Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 38 0; Hamburg, 3.7-5); and, finally, 
some towns use much larger quantities (Freiburg in Breisgau, 73*1 ; Buffalo, 
North America, 155 ; Alleghany, 198). A water consumption in excess of 
35 to 45 gallons per head per day can hardly be justified on hygienic 
grounds, except in very warm climates ; and where, for economic reasons, 
it is desirable to reduce the consumption to within these limits, the object 
may be attained by the introduction of water meters and similar safeguards. 

Influence of Soap on Sewage. — With regard to the nature and 
quantity of the refuse which converts the water supply into sewage, the 
following remarks are applicable, so long as the sewers contain mainly 
domestic sewage : As already stated, the sewage looks like water which 
has been used for cleaning purposes, and I believe that soap is one of the 
main factors which influences the qualitative and quantitative composition 
of the sewage. At certain times of the day kitchen refuse shows itself, 
and in many towns Monday is wash-day. On a small scale, as in various 
institutions, wash-day makes a great difference both in the quantity and 
soapy nature of the sewage. 

Lifiuence of Faeces and TJrine on Sewage. — The opinion is often 
^xpre^sed that little difference is made in the character of sewage by the 
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admission of the fsecal raatters into the sewers. This opinion is based 
upon comparative studies made some time ago in English towns. Von 
Pettenkofer estimated the average yearly production of fseces at about 
75 lbs. per head of population and that of urine at about 950 lbs. Other 
estimates agree very closely with these figures. If the above opinion is 
correct, we must assume therefore that, in a town with a population of 
10,000, a ton of faeces and over ten tons of urine are daily discharged into 
the sewers without affecting the sewage. This is explained by saying that 
the water which is used in the water-closets dilutes the faeces to about the 
same strength as the household refuse, and that thus only the quantity of 
sewage is increased, but not its concentration. Baumeister, after making 
comparisons in towns which he regarded as in all respects alike, except 
that in some the faeces were admitted to the sewers and in others not, has 
adopted a diiferent view. He states that in the former towns the amount 
of refuse in the sewage amounts to 186 grammes of dry material per head 
per day and in the latter only 100*5. These figures, which I intend to 
use as a basis for further calculations, were obtained from estimations of 
the total organic matter and the dissolved inorganic matter in the sewage. 
The inorganic matter in suspension was neglected, without, however, 
intending to deny its hygienic importance. The figures represent, 
therefore, the sum of the organic matters in suspension and of the total 
matters in solution, after these have been dried. Generally speaking, 
such a method of calculation would be justifiable ; but Baumeister neglects 
one important factor, the composition of the town water, and, as he uses 
the Hamburg sewage to support his conclusions, it is necessary to point out 
this fact. 

Befuse in Water Supplies. — The chemical composition of the water 
supplies of the various towns which Baumeister investigated is very 
variable. Suspended solids are generally absent, and the dissolved organic 
solids are generally so small as to have little bearing on this point. They 
amount, however, in Hamburg (average for 1900) to 9 '5 parts per 100,000, 
in Hanover to 10*2, in Berlin to 3% and in Wiesbaden to 1-4. The 
dissolved organic solids in sewage amount on the average to 20 or 30 parte 
per 100,000 (Wiesbaden, 15-3; Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 22-8; Hamburg 
average for 1901 to 1904, 2525; and Beriin, 28*52). It will be seen, 
therefore, that in Hamburg quite a third of the dissolved organic solids in 
the sewage are present in the water supply, and are therefore not character- 
istic of the sewage. In other towns this factor is not so important. 

The quantity of the dissolved inorganic solids in the water supply 
amounts to 53*67 parts per 100,000 for Hamburg (1900), 46*8 for 
Hanover, 10*8 for Berlin, and 6*8 for Wiesbaden. In the sewage the 
quantities are 56*73 for Hamburg (average of 100 analyses), 77*5 for Berlin, 
and 178*0 for Wiesbaden. In other years the figures for Hamburg were 
difierent. In August 1893 the water supply of Hamburg contained 5*0 
parts per 100,000 of organic and 121*25 of inorganic solids in 
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soliition, and yielded therefore 126 "25 parts of refuse, as designated by 
Baumeister. The quantity of dissolved inorganic solids in the water 
supply alone was more than the entire refuse of Breslau, as calculated by 
Baumeister, viz., 121*25, against 108*4, and almost as large as the largest 
quantity of refuse found by Baumeister, viz., 189*2 parts per 100,000 for 
Berlin. 

The use, therefore, of the dissolved inorganic solids in calculating the 
quantity of refuse may often give misleading results. 

Befose in Sewage. — How then shall the quantity of refuse in sewage 
be determined and its chemical character estimated] Undoubtedly the 
total quantity of suspended solids, both organic and inorganic, should be 
regarded as refuse. From the hygienic standpoint the organic matters are 
more important than the inorganic, but both have played a part in con- 
verting the water supply into sewage. Moreover, it must not be supposed 
that the sand and other mineral matter which deposits in the sewers are 
comparable with the sand to be found in river beds ; for they are surrounded 
by organic matter, and are*mixed with rags, hair, etc., so that the resulting 
mass is highly putrescible and not fit to be used for building or other 
similar purposes. In analysing the suspended matters in sewage it is 
customary to neglect the screenings, such as matches, fruit skins, etc. At 
the instigation of Rubner, Monti has made measurements of the amount of 
such screenings removed from Berlin sewage by a sieve having apertures 
about one-quarter of an inch (7 mm.) diameter. His results confirm those 
obtained in other towns, and show that the amount so removed is very 
small ; in Berlin it amounted on the average to 5 5 per cent.'of the total 
suspended solids. 

The following table gives the amount of finer suspended solids found 
in the sewage of various English and (ierman towns : — 
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61*16 




Frankfort 




18900 


95-50 


43-50 




Unna 




465-25 


324-50 


140-76 


Average (own 


1 

1 






ezperimenta). 
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The variations which these figures show are greater than might be ex- 
pected, and they cannot be explained by variations in the water-consump- 
tion of the towns. The daily consumption of water per head of population 
is given for Cologne as 26*2 gallons, for Birmingham 27-5, for Manchester 
29*0, for Leeds 38*5, and for Hamburg 37 5. In these five towns the 
question of sewage purification has been studied thoroughly for some years, 
and extensive analytical results have been obtained. It may, therefore, 
be assumed that the above figures relating to these towns represent average 
results, and I should be inclined to place greater reliance on them than on 
most of the other analytical data. Not that I assimie the other results to 
be erroneous, for the Unna figures were obtained in Hamburg by the same 
method as the Hamburg figures, and are, I think, to be explained by the 
method and time of taking the samples. 

The literature relating to the amount of suspended matters in sewage 
must unfortimately be regarded as very unsatisfactory, for these matters 
are of very great importance in questions of river pollution and sewage 
disposal. 

Fiitresdbility of Screened Sewage.— If the suspended matters be 
completely separated from sewage, the clear product which remains is still 
putrescible. This is due to some extent to the urine in the sewage, but 
the process of sewage putrefaction is not the same as that of the putre- 
faction of cesspools or of urine. In the latter case the organic nitrogen is 
reduced to ammonium salts, and a strong odour of ammonia is produced. 
In the case of putrefying sewage a somewhat indefinite odour, generally 
termed fusty, is first produced, and then a distinct smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The dissolved organic matters in the sewage are the cause of 
this putrescibility. The organic carbon and the organic nitrogen are 
invariably regarded as the cause of putrefaction, and the oxygen and 
hydrogen contained in the organic matters are rightly neglected. The 
organic sulphur is improperly neglected, and this neglect is not easily 
understood, especially when we remember that it is the reduction product 
of this organic sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, which causes putrefying 
sewage to be a nuisance, and that the organic nitrogen of decomposing 
sewage is not indicated by any particular odour, although it is in the case 
of putrefying concentrated urine. Based on these facts I have had ex- 
periments carried out to see if the estimation of the organic sulphur in 
sewages and effluents cannot be made of practical utility. After years of 
work the problem has found a preliminary «olution in the Hamburg 
Putrescibility Test (p. 253). 

Chlorides. — The view is often expressed that conclusions may be drawn 
as to the concentration of sewage from the amount of chlorides present. 
Urine contains al)out 1*1 per cent, of sodium chloride, so that the amount 
of sodium chloride discharged daily amounts to 12 or 16 grammes per head 
of population. If we take 15 as a basis for our calculations, we shall find 
that where the water supply is 11 gallons per head per day, the sodium 
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chloride in the sewage should amount to 30 parts per 100,000, with a 
water supply of 22 gallons to 15 parts and with a water supply of 44 
gallons to 7*5 parts. In certain towns such calculations may be of value ; 
but they do not admit of a direct comparison of the concentration of the 
sewage of various towns. For example, in August 1893, the sodium 
chloride in the Hamburg water supply amounted to 82*39 parts per 
100,000, which is much more than the above method of calculation would 
yield for the sodium chloride in the sewage, and a great mistake would be 
made by assuming that the sew^age of Hamburg is eleven times as strong 
as that of Freiburg (sodium chloride equal to 7*44 part» per 100,000), and 
three and a half times as strong as that of Breslau (sodium chloride equal 
to 23*92 parts per 100,000). As an example in the other direction Wies- 
baden may be cited. The sodium chloride in the water supply is 1*24, 
and in the sewage 61 12 parts per 100,000. From these figures the water 
consumption would be calculated as 1 1 gallons per head per day, whilst it 
is actually 21*2. The high figure for sodium chloride in the sewage is due 
to the water which finds its way into the sewei-s from the medicinal springs 
of the town. 

Analyses of Water Supplies and Sewages.— The same care must be ex- 
ercised in drawing conclusions from the results of all the usual determina- 
tions in sewage analysis. The following table gives the figures for some of 
these determinations made on the water supply of various towns : — 

Analyses of Watbr Supplibs. 
(Parts per 100,000.) 



Town. 



Oxygen absorbed 

(10 minutea at 

boiling temperature). 



1 Freibttiv . 
Wiesbaden 


0-08 


04 


Halle 


0-11 


Eeaen 


04 


Hanover . 


0-04 


, Frankfort 


002 


Breslau . 


0-82 


Hamburg (1900) 


0-48 


Berlin 


0-69 



Solids in Solution. 
(Loss on Ignition). 


TTee 
Ammonia 

(asNHs). 


24 





1-4 





2-8 


Trace. 


2-4 





10-2 





2 





2-6 


Trace. 


9-5 


Trace. 


8-2 


Trace. 



The oxygen absorbed varies between 02 and 0*69, the loss on ignition 
of the solids in solution between 1'4 and 10*2 parts per 100, (X)0, and the 
free ammonia between nil and traces. The following table shows how 
these figures vary for sewages. 

The oxygen absorbed varies from 3-29 for Frankfort to 19-80 for Halle. 
The latter figure is very high. Usually a figure varying between 7 and 12 
is obtained in water-closet towns. Kubel's method of estimating the 
oxygen absorl)ed is by boiling for ten minutes in acid solution with a 
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Analyses of Sewages. Matier in Solution. 
(Parts per 100,000.) 



Oxygen absorbed. 



Town. 



4 hours. 



I 



Frankfort 
Freibniff 
Wiesbaden 
Breslau . 
Berlin . 
Essen 
Hamburg (1901 

1904) . 
Halle . 
Manchester 
Leeds 
Birmingham 



11-98 



10-41 
11-94 
17 99 



10 mius. 
;(Kubel). 

I 

3-29 
3-66 
4 00 
5-84 
8-34 
9-41 
1-2-92 



J I Free 

Loss on Un,„o„ia 
Ignition. I (^j^H^j 



22-80 
19-47 
16-30 
23-10 
28-52 
22-90 
25-25 



19-80 , 80-97 I 



3-16 
6-67 
3-70 
8-50 
9-96 
3-42 
2-75 

8-91 
2-27 
1-12 
3-93 



Albumi- ' 

noid , Organic 
Ammonia iNitrogen. 

(as NHs). ' 



1-29 
0-98 



Organic | 
Carbon. 



1-46 



0-52 
1-12 
1-32 



1-49 
2-85 

6-91 



13-60 



I 



solution of potassium permanganate. The loss on ignition of the solids in 
solution varies in the towns named between about 15 and 30 parts per 
100,000, and is thus between two and three times as large as the corre- 
sponding figure for the water supplies of Hamburg and Hanover, but about 
ten times as large as that for the other towns. The free ammonia in the 
sewage of the German towns mentioned in the table varies between about 
3 and 9 parts per 100,000, a figure which is not nearly reached in the case 
of any of the water supplies. The free ammonia may, therefore, be said to 
be almost characteristic of sewage. It cannot, however, be used in order 
to calculate the concentration of a sewage, for it is, as a rule, a decomposi- 
tion product, and will therefore be found in greater quantity in the 
sewage of dirty and slow-running sewers than in that of sewers which are 
kept clean and in which the sewage flows quickly without the fsecal matter 
having an opportunity of putrefying. 

Calculations based on the amounts of organic nitrogen, albuminoid 
ammonia, and organic carbon are more free from the above objections. 
These substances are either absent in the water supply or present only in 
negligible quantities. From the amounts of these substances present in 
sewage, conclusions may be drawn as to its concentration, but here, again, 
only if the sewage is fresh ; for the organic and albuminoid nitrogen is 
decomposed in putrefying feecal matter with the production of free ammonia, 
whilst the organic carbon is partly converted into carbon dioxide. 

Other analytical determinations, such as the rate at which dissolved 
oxygen is used up, are less important in the examination of the character 
and concentration of sewage than in judging of the chai-acter of effluents 
from purification works and investigating questions of river pollution. 

Bacteria as Indication of Pollution.-- With regard to the use of 
bacteriological methods of investigation it may be stated that the number 
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of bacteria in sewage is generally more than one million per c.c. and often 
reaches as many as fifty or a hundred millions. Species of bacteria which 
may be regarded as characteristic of sewage are not known. The nearest 
approach to such a species is the Bacillus colt comviunu. This bacterium 
is found in the intestines and therefore in the excreta of nearly all animals. 
BacUlvs coli communis derived from cold-blooded animals can be dis- 
tinguished from that derived from warm-blooded animals, but those of 
human origin cannot as yet be distinguished from those derived from other 
warm-blooded animals. Hence the presence of Bacillus coli commv/nis in 
river water is not necessarily a sign of sewage pollution, for these bacteria 
may bave been derived from the excreta of birds. Persons suffering from * 

typhus, cholera, diarrhoea, and other intestinal diseases, discharge the 
germs of these diseases with their excreta. It may also be regarded as 
quite possible for most other kinds of pathogenic organisms to find their 
way into sewage, especially if the patients are not isolated and all their 
discharges either destroyed or disinfected. The consequences which might 
arise from these facte give rise to very important questions, which will be 
dealt with more fully in Chapter IX. 

Sewage Nuisanceg. — The most manifest nuisances which arise from 
present methods of sewage disposal are to be found in the formation of 
sludge deposite in the beds and on the banks of the rivers ; in the turbidity 
and colour of the water of the streams ; in the putrefactive changes which 
occur and give rise to bad smells, chiefly of sulphuretted hydrogen ; and 
also in the putrefying sludge which sometimes rises to the surface of the 
streams and which may be seen floating about with the other suspended 
matters described above. Such nuisances have attained dimensions so 
serious in some di stricte that for long distances it is impossible to dwell on 
the banks or in the neighbourhood of the rivers. The sulphuretted hydrogen 
arising from the putrefactive changes is very poisonous to fish life. In 
streams which are excessively polluted, a characteristic sewage flora develops, 
and this is often the cause of some inconvenience. It was such nuisances 
as these which directed public attention to the question of sewage disposal 
and purification, a question which has grown in importance with the growth 
of towns and industrial operations, so that at the present day it is almost , 

impossible to name a town which has not ite own sewage problem. Even • 
the towns which, are situated on estuaries, and which, until a short time 
ago, felt quite safe in this direction, >are now being compelled, by the oyster 
industries and other similar interests, to grapple with the question of 
sewage purification. - ' ^ 

< 



CHAPTER VL 

OBJECTS OP PUEIPICATION WORKS. 

Baüo between Volume of Sewage and that of Hivers.— ^In an earlier chapter 
it was pointed out that the problem of sewage purification has assumed 
various aspects from time to time. It was at first entirely neglected, then 
some action was taken, arid, gradually, more intelligent and reasonable 
ideas have been developed. The most important result, which has been 
reached after years of discussion, is the general recognition, during the 
last few decades, and as far as Germany is concenied during the last ten 
years, that general requirements cannot be formulated for the purification 
of sewage. In order to demonstrate this fact, I usually draw a comparison 
between towns, such as Hamburg, Cologne, and Vienna, which discharge 
their sewage into mighty rivers and equally large towns, such as Berlin, 
Leipsic, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, etc., the sewage of which amounts 
in volume to a considerable fraction of that of the stream upon which 
X these towns are situated. The former towns can discharge the whole of 
their filth into the rivers without leaving any noticeable traces. If the 
coarser suspended matters are retained, the actual point of discharge is 
not perceptible. Small towns of a few hundred or thousand inhabitants, 
which are situated on these mighty rivers, are in an even more favourable 
position. Between such extremes there are almost all imaginable stages, 
and it would be ridiculous, from both hygienic and sesthetic standpoints, if 
the most favourably situated x)f these tow^ns were compelled to purify their 
sewage to the same extent as Leipsic, Manchester, etc., are forced to do, 
if they would not entirely mar tlie stream« on which they are situated. 

I'^'Wffcion of Bjvers. — The question of sewage disposal is intimately 

bound up with that of spteading^pidemics by means of polluted rivers. 

. The danger of infection may, however, be dealt with separately from the 

I ph)blem of sewage purification, and such a treatment of th? subject is 

I' "* desirable, because the problc4n w oft<jn only complicated bj^the introduction 

: of questions of infection in cases »where the possibility of infection 

'8 very remot«. Each case 'will have to be deiilt witli individually 

according to whether or not those living lower down the -stream 

\ are dependent upon the water of the stream for drinking and other 
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domestic purposes, and the measures to be adopted in cjases of epidemic 
disease can only be decided upon after due consideration of all the local 
conditions. A general requirement that all sewage shall be treated to 
such an extent as to destroy all pathogenic germs can certainly not be 
enforced at the present time. 

Bemoval of Suspended Matters. — If we therefore sum up the position 
only as regards sewage purification, and leave out the question of infection, 
we see that the first requirement of any method is that the grosser 
suspended solids must be removed to such an extent that solid matters 
which are characteristic of sewage are not allowed to float on the surface 
of the streams or deposit on the banks. Such a requirement can be 
fulfilled by the use of gratings and screens (see p. 47). At the present 
time such apparatus is so designed as to retain solids of a diameter of 
about one-twelfth of an inch or even less, but many engineers regard it as 
an open question whether it is advisable to retain solids of a diameter of 
less than about one-eighth of an inch by apparatus of this kind. 

In cases where it is necessary to adopt further measures in order to 
prevent the discharge of all the solid sewage matters into the streams, 
sedimentation (see p. 65) and chemical precipitation (see p. 97) may be 
resorted to. If further requirements are to be met, so that it is necessary to 
attack the dissolved solids and to obtain an efliuent which is non-putrescible, 
we have at the present time only biological methods at our disposal. These 
are methods by which the dissolved solids are removed from sewage by 
processes of absorption and are then decomposed by the action of micro- 
organisms and finally oxidised. The oldest of these methods is irrigation 
(see p. 101), to which must be added Frankland's land filtration (see p. 118), 
which has now been practised for over thirty years. Finally, we have 
artificial biological methods, which have arisen out of Frankland's method 
and which have been in use for a little over ten years. 

It is not advisable to treat the sewage by any of these three 
biological methods before it has undergone some sort of preliminary 
treatment in order to remove some of the suspended matters. The opinion 
is more and more gaining ground that biological methods should only be 
used after the suspended solids have been removed from the sewage as 
much as possible. Detritus tanks and screens only rarely afford sufficient 
preliminary treatment, and usually either sedimentation, chemical precipita- 
tion, or septic action has to be resorted to. 

In addition to the above biological methods, Degener's lignite method 
can be applied so as to yield a non-putrescible effluent. 

None of these methods of purification ensures the complete removal of 
pathogenic germs from the sewage, and hence, in cases where such removal 
is necessary, disinfection (see p. 228) nuist l>e carried out. 

The above methods of treatment are more fully discussed in the three 
following chapters. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DESCBIFTION OF METHODS FOB THE BEMOVAL OF 
SUSPENDED MATTEBS. 

A. Detritus Tanks. 

DKTRiTua tanks or grit chambers are almost always constructed in combina- 
tion with sieves, gratings, or other screening arrangements. This is 
accounted for by the historical development of these contrivances. Gratings 
were first used as safeguards for the sewage pumps ; they reduce the 
velocity of the sewage current, and thus cause the deposition of the 
heavier solids. In order to facilitate the removal of these solids by means 
of dredgers or other similar forms of apparatus, cavities were made in which 
the solids deposited more readily. 

Sloping Bottoms. — The oldest forms of detritus tanks are therefore 
merely cavities constructed with either a rectangular or circular cross- 
section, as shown in the Berlin grit chambers (fig. 1). The first improvement 





Fig. 2.— Detritus Tank adopted in England. 
Longitudinal Section. 



Fig. 1.— Berlin Detritus Tank. 

was made on these older forms by giving the bottom of the tank an inclina- 
tion towards the end at which the sewage enters. In a few cases the 
inclination of the bottom of the tank was to the other end (fig. 2), but 
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such a construction can hardly be justified even for sedimentation tanks 
in which much lighter solids have to be arrested, and those constructed by 
Mairich for the town of Ohrdruf (fig. 3) are on the proper principle. 




Fio. 8.— Detritus Tank (Ohrdruf). 

Removal of Detritus. — Sand and other heavy material is not dis- 
tributed over a large area of the bottom of the tank, but sinks, immediately 
on entering the tank, to the deepest point, from which it can afterwards 
be removed. In small works this removal is effected by hand labour, or, 
as in the case of the Ohrdruf tanks, by opening a valve and allowing the 




Fig. 4.— Detritus Tank (General Town-Cleansing Co.). 

detritus to fall into buckets, which are then removed through the tunnel 
shown in cross-section in the figure. Vessels may also be placed in the 
tanks to catch the detritus, as shown in fig. 4, a method adopted by the 
General Town-Cleansing Co., Berlin. 

In Schneppendahl's apparatus perforated metal vessels are lowered 




Fig. 6. — Schnepi)endahrs System of Sieves and Detritus Tanks. 

into the detritus chambers by means of a crane, and raised when full of 
detritus (fig. 5). 

usually detritus tiuiks are separate from the other portions of the 
purification plant, but at Cologne they have been constructed by 
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Steuemagel as a part of the sedimentation tanks, which will be described 
later, at the end where the sewage enters (fig. 6). In this case the 




Fio. 6.— Detritus Tanks (Cologne). 

detritus is sucked out of the detritus chamber by means of an evacuated 
vessel. 

Elevators and Grabs. — In many larger works the detritus is dredged 
out of the detritus tanks. In most large towns known to me the bottom 
of the tank is level or approximately level, and the dredger is moved 
gradually backwards and forwards, so that it commands the entire bottom 
of the tank. Such is the case at Hamburg. In Birmingham a grab (fig. 7) 




Fig. 7.— Grab Dredger used at Birmingham. 

is employed, and this is attached to a travelling crane, so that the detritus 

may be removed from any portion of the large flat-bottomed detritus tanks. 

Detritus tanks are seldom omitted at sewage works. Such is, however, 

the case at Cassel, where the sewage enters direct into the sedimentation 
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tanks ; this precludes the possibility of removing the sludge by pumping, 
on account of the coarser solids which would injure the valves of the pumps, 
and hence a vacuimi apparatus has to be eniploj^ed. In Marburg also, no 
detritus tanks precede the screening apparatus constructed by liiensch ; 
one of special form was constructed after the screens, but as it did not 
fulfil the purpose for which it was intended, it need not be described here. 
The works which Riensch constructed at a later date in Düsseldorf are, 
however, provided with very shallow detritus tanks which precede the 
screening apparatus. 

The dimensions of detritus tanks are generally so arranged that the 
velocity of the sewage as it passes through them is not more than two 
inches per second. As the tanks are usually very short, the sewage only 
remains in them for a few minutes. In the experimental plant at Cologne 
the detritus tank is only about 3 J yards long ; the Frankfort detritus 
chambers are about 6 J yards long, w^hilst in Manchester they are 9 yards 
long, and on wet days they have to deal with very large quantities of 
detritus, as Manchester is not provided with catchpits in the street gulleys. 
The detritus tanks at the Paris pumping station at Clichy are as much as 
70 yards long. 

In the Dresden experimental plant the form of construction shown in 
plan in fig. 34 (p. 61), is said to have yielded good results. The tank is 
circular, 6J yards in diameter, and is constructed to deal with 10 million 
gallons of sewage daily. It was first constructed in the form of an inverted 
cone, but observations led to this form being abandoned in favour of one 
with a flatter bottom, and with a second detritus tank built inside, and 
concentrically with the first. The sewage first enters the outer tank, and 
the current divides into two, a portion passing each way round the outside 
of the inner tank. The two currents meet and cause the solids to deposit. 
The inner tank wall is broken down opposite the point where the solids 
deposit, and these slide down the sloping bottom into the inner tank, from 
which they are removed by means of a dredger. 

It is an almost invariable custom to construct two detritus tanks in 
parallel, so that they may be cleaned out alternately. Even where t\xe 
cleansing pf the tanks is performed by dredgers, the flow of sewage through 
the tank is genenilly stopped during the dredging operations. Watson of 
Birmingham makes an exception to this rule, for the reason that he aims at 
washing as much putrescible matter as possible into his septic tanks. 

The Wiesbaden provisional works is the only case I know of in which 
detritus tanks are constructed in series. The results are said not to be 
encouraging. 

The name "sand interceptor," which is used in Germany for "detritus 
tank," does not properly describe the function of this piece of plant. The 
matters which are intercepted in the detritus tank vary very much, in 
both quantity and nature, with local conditions. In towns which are 
sewered on the combined system, the road detritus is washed into the 
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sewers on wet days, and the quantity and nature of this material are 
largely dependent upon the kind of material used for paving the roads. 
The long lengths of macadamised roads which are connected with the 
Birmingham sewers yield extraordinarily large amounts of mineral detritus. 
This is largely intercepted in the street guUeys ; but in some towns, such 
as Manchester, the street gulleys are not provided with catchpits, and the 
whole of the road detritus is washed down to the sewage works. After 
heavy rain the quantity of detritus may be as much as three hundred tons 
in a single day. In towns which are sewered on the separate system the 
detritus tanks have less work to perform on accoimt of the absence of 
road washings. 

As a rule, sandy material is one of the chief constituents of the 
contents of detritus tanks, but, as already stated, this material must 
not be regarded as pure sand. Even under the most favourable 
circumstances, it is mixed with fibres and organic matter which have been 
carried down along with the sand, and it is hence rarely suitable for 
building or other purposes ; in disposing of it, its putrescible nature must 
be borne in mind. 

The amount of material which detritus tanks remove from sewage, for 
the reasons given above, cannot be expressed generally in terms of the 
volume of sewage or of the population, but the data given on p. 258 have 
been obtained from the figures of various towns. 

B. Sieves, Gratings, and Screens. 

Until about twenty years ago, sieves, gratings, screens, and other 
similar arrangements for intercepting the suspended matters from sewage, 
were only used in cases where the sewage had to be pumped and for the 
purpose of retaining large materials and mineral matter which would 
interfere with the working of the pumps. In most countries, even at the 
present day, they are only of secondary importance. In Germany, however, 
during the last ten years, screening has developed into a method of primary 
importance, which is used in all cases where sewage is discharged into such 
large rivers that a suitable dilution of the sewage is attained, and where 
therefore the treatment is carried out rather for aesthetic than hygienic 
reasons, to prevent the appearance of unsightly objects either on the banks 
of the river or on the surface of the water. The suspended matters are 
also able to act as vehicles of infection. During the last few yeai^s such 
screening apparatus has been erected at Cologne, Düsseldorf, (iottingen, 
Dresden, Hamburg, and at numerous other smaller towns. 

The problem of arresting all the suspended matters from sewage down 
to a size of one-eighth or even one twenty-fifth of an inch, without the 
erection of large tanks to reduce the velocity of the sewage, is not an easy 
one. This is due to the peculiar nature of the suspended matters; for 
fibrous material, pieces of paper, hair and similar materials form a felt-like 
covering on the screens, and make it difficult to keep the openings free. 
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The difficulty of the problem has taxed the ingenuity of many engineers, 
who have invented many mechanical forms of construction, and the 
development of all these various kinds of screening apparatus is indeed a 
very interesting study. 

Bearing in mind the increasing importance of mechanical screening 
apparatus, which is now to be found at almost every sewage works, T have 
tried as far as possible to give a complete review of the various types 
which have been adopted. 

Grätings as used to protect sewage pumps were mostly constnicted 
of round bars of iron, placed from five-eighths to one inch apart. The 
material which they retained was removed with hand rakes. Occasionally 
a movable grating of this kind was placed before a fixed one, so that the 
motion of the grating broke up fsecal and similar matters and made it 
possible for them to be pumped. 

Coarse Filters. — About the time when a large number of towns in 
England were experimenting upon the treatment of sewage by means of 

titration, the sewage was often subjected to 
some kind of preliminary treatment in order 
to prevent the filters clogging. Generally 
a filter of very coarse coke or slag was 
employed, and this acted like a sieve in 
keeping back the grosser solids. In America 
straw matting was used for a similar purpose. The sewage was also 
allowed to flow over surfaces covered with rough stones ; these siufaces 
were alternately put out of use, and the organic matters which had been 
retained then dried up and could be easily removed. All these primitive 
arrangements, however, either soon clogged up or gave rise to nuisances 




Fio. 8. — Sewage Sieve (Wayne). 




Fio. 9.— Sewage Sieve (White Plains). 



Fig. 10.— Perforated Metallic Basket 
(Rhode Island). 



in the neighbourhood. The next development was to place sieves at 
various angles, and even horizontally (fig. 8), in the current of the sewage. 
They were also placed on hinges, like doors, in the sewers (fig. 9), and 
perforated metallic baskets were also used to catch the grosser suspended 
solids (fig. 10). 

In Bonn, where there were difficulties in uniting the various sewers 
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into a single outfall sewer, and where the authorities in 1903 stipulated 
for the removal of solids larger than one-fifth of an inch, man-holes have 
been built near the outfalls of the separate sewers, and perforated basket« 
are lowered into these. The sewage passes through the baskets, which are 
raised out of the man-holes by means of cranes for cleansing purposes. 

Metzger has constructed the form of screening apparatus shown in figs. 
11, 12, and 1 3, for the towns of Bromberg and Insterburg. The sewage enters 
the channels (a), and overflows on to the grids (c), which have J-inch 
apertures, and which slope very slightly upwards in the direction of the 
current. As soon as the lower portions of the grid become stopped up, 




Fio. 11.— Screen with Automatic Cleansing Apparatus (Bromberg). 
Longitudinal Section. 



the sewage rises, and the suspended matter is carried to the upper portions 
of the grid. A brush {e) continuously removes the solids from the grid 
into the channel (/), from which they are removed by means of a worm- 
conveyor into specially constructed vessels (t). The apparatus is con- 
structed in duplicate, and the brushes are worked alternately. The special 
advantage which Metzger claims for this apparatus is that the retained 
solids are immediately removed from the sewage and not left to be presse<l 
into the apertures of the grid by the current of the sewage, as is the case 
with vertical grids. The grid is four times as large as the cross-section of 
the sewer. 

In many of the more modern forms of screening apparatus a grid is 
fixed vertically or nearly so in the current of the sewage, and from this 

4 
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the solids are removed by a movable grid provided with forks or rake«. 
The prongs of the forks enter the apertures of the fixed grid and caiTy 
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Fio. 12. —Screen with Automatic Cleansing Apparatus 
(Bromberg). Cross Section. 

the solids upwards. The oldest apparatus of this kind which is known to 
me is at the Cliohy pumping station in Paris (fig. 14). In this case the 




Fig. 13.— Screen with Automatic Cleansing Apparatus (Bromberg). Plan. 

grid is fixed obliquely against the current of the sewage, and, as soon as 
the prongs of the forks reach the upper end of the grid, they tilt 
vertically and the solids drop into a trough. In Manchester the same 
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principle has been adopted, but the grid is placed obliquely in the same 




Fio. 14.— Screen with Automatic Rakes (Clichy, Paris). 
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Fig. 15. — Screen with Automatic Rakes (Manchester). 

direction as the current of the sewage, and therefore the travelling screen 
is on the approach side of the grid (fig. 15). 
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In the perfection of mechanical apparatus for retaining solids, most 
valuable service has been rendered by the engineer, Hermann Riensch, 
who has been incessantly engaged for over ten years in devising forms of 
apparatus which will retain even the finest particles and in which the 
objectionable labour is performed automatically instead of by hand, as 
formerly. His first experiments were made on trade refuse, from which he 
succeeded in recovering valuable materials. His experiments on sewage 
were carried out first at Wiesbaden, and then, on a larger scale, at 




Fio. 16. — Riensch's Medium Screen. Longitudinal Section. 



Marburg. Continually introducing improvements, Riensch has devised 
the screening apparatus at other towns, the latest form being that at 
Düsseldorf. The principle adopted is an extension of that in use at 
Paris and Manchester. Instead, however, of reducing the velocity of 
the sewage current before the screening apparatus, as is usually the case, 
it is accelerated at Marburg, in order to carry all the suspended matters 
and the detritus on to the screens. Riensch's coarse and medium screens 
are not straight, but bent in the form of a segment of a circle (a, fig. 16). 
The apertures of the coarse screen are rather over half an inch wide, those 
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of the medium screen about a quarter of an inch, and those of the fine 
screen about an eighth of an 
inch. In Marburg the tine screen 
(fig. 17) was constructed of wire 
fixed into a frame, and had 
apertures about /g-inch wide. 
It was automatically raised out 
of the sewage as soon as it 
became clogged, but was not very 
satisfactory. The fine screens 
are now constructed like the 
medium ones, which are auto- 
matically-cleansed by means of 
a rotating comb (c, fig. 16), the 
steel teeth of which fit be- 
tween the bars of the screen 
and raise the solids to a strip 

of metal (t, fig. 1 6). From this 

, v.«.,«u i-u X Flu. 17.— Riensch's Fine Screeu. 

a brush removes them to a 

travelling apron (6, fig. 18), which conveys them into waggons. 





Fig. 18.— Rienscli's Medium Screen. Sketch. 

Movable Screens.-— In 1899 Schneppendahl, the manager of the Wies- 
baden Sewage Works, constructed an apparatus in which the screen was 
not fixed but movable, in the form of a so-called wing screen. The five 
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or six wings of the apparatus each consists of a screen, and the bed of the 
sewer is so hollowed out in the form of a segment of a circle that in any 
pasition of the rotating screen the entire cross-section of the sewer is 
closed by one of the wings. The screen is revolved against the current of 

the sewage. The solids are 
raised out of the sewage and 
brushed off into troughs. 
We shall see later that 
this very practical form of 
apparatus, which, so far as 
I know, was first adopted 
by Schneppendahl, has been 
variously modified and 
utilised in other places. 
Schneppendahl believes that 
it is not advisable to re- 
move solids less than ^-inch 
or |-inch in size by means 
of such apparatus, and he 
has therefore constructed a 
system of grit chambers 
(fig. 5), provided with perforated metal vessels before the screening 
apparatus. Uhlf elder has adopted the rotating wing screen (fig. 19) 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The wing screens adopted at Allenstein 
do not rotate in the sewage, but, for cleaning purposes, are raised by 
hand and the solids emptied into waggons (figs. 20 and 21). 




Fio. 19. — Winged Screen. Longitudinal Section. 





Fig. 20. — Winged Screen (Allenstein). 



Fig. 21.— Winged Screen 
(Allenstein). 



In the attempt to perform all objectionable labour connected with 
sewage treatment automatically, without the necessity of hand labour, the 
use of fixed screens is gradually being abandoned in favour of movable 
ones, from which the solids can be removed more easily after being raised 
out of the sewage. There are two main types of this kind of apparatus, 
viz., movable sieves, which are constructed either of perforated or woven 
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metal, and movable gratings which are constructed of bars. The form 
manufactured by John Smith & Co. of Carshalton, and shown in figs. 22 
and 23, has been adopted in various English towns, and, so far as I could 
learn, has everywhere given satisfaction. On account of its simplicity, the 
apparatus impressed me favourably. A sieve of woven wire (a) is placed 
over two movable cylinders (6), which are generally operated by means of 




Fig. 22.— Revolviug Screen. John Smith & Co., Oarshalton. 



an under-driven water-wheel (d) placed in the current of the sewage. 
The solids are swept from the sieve into a trough by a rotating brush (c). 

A similar form of apparatus was constructed by Herzberg at Göttingen, 
and put into use in 1903. The wire sieve is not simply woven, but con- 
structed more like a spring mattress, and with a f-inch mesh. Pieces of 
brass are attached to the sieve, which is of copper, at distances about 




Fic;. 23. —Revolving Screen. John Smith k Co., Carshalton. 

a yard apart, in order to prevent the solids from sliding down. The sieve 
is driven by steam power at a velocity of about 2 J yards per minute. As 
in Smith's apparatus, the solids are swept from the sieve by a brush which 
rotates in the op|X)site direction to the screen. The action of the brush is 
aided by little jets of water, supplied from underneath by a perforated 
tube. The solids fall into waggons from which the excess water drains 
back into the sewer. The drained solids are then mixed with peat dust and 
street sweepings, and made into a compost for agricultural purposes. 
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Besides wire, other woven Diaterials have l>een recommended for the 
removal of the solid matters from sewage. 

For over ten years a rotating screen has been in use at Glasgow. It is 




Fig. 24. — Screening Ap^iaratas (Hamburg). 



Screen Frame. 



Rubber. 



constructed of flattened iron bars, placed about three-quarters of an inch 
apart, and provided with projecting angle irons to prevent the solids from 
sliding down. At Hamburg a screen of similar construction was introduced 

a few years ago. In appearance 
it resembles the rotating sieve 
manufactured by Smith & Co. 
It is not a sieve, however, but 
a movable grating constructed of 
bars (fig. 25). The sepamte bars 
are about 15 inches long, and 
they are placed about ^-inch 
apart, so as to form sections of 
the screen 3 yards wide. The 
whole screen consists of forty-six 
such sections. The small bars 
were first constructed of caoutchouc, but this was later rejected in favour 
of a soft alloy. The screen is so constructed that the teeth of the 
rubber comb which removes the solids can pass between the separate 
bars. From the rubber comb the solids are scraped on to a travelling 
band by a strip of rubber. The velocity of the screen is from 1 inch to 1 i 




Fio. 25.— Bars of Hamburg Screen. 
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inches per second — a velocity which allows the apertures to be partially 
clogged and thus to remove finer suspended matter. The whole apparatus 
is built in a grit chamber, 18 yards long, 10 yards wide, and 2 yards deep, 




Fig. 26.— Screening Appai-atus (Croydon). 

from which the sediment is dredged out and discharged on to a travelling 
band. The dredger is mounted on mils, which permit of its action at any 
point of the detritus chamber. 

The apparatus shown in figs. 26 and 27 was constructed some years 
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Fig. 27.— Screening Apparatus (Croydon). 

ago by Latham for the town of CiX)ydon. It consists of a woven wire 
sieve, stretched in the form of a disc, which is placed across the sewer and 
rotated by means of water ix)wer. The solids are removed from^.tlie^'tlisc 
by means of a worm conveyor. At first two such djjjeit^ere provided 
at Croydon, one with a coarse and the other3^i^h'''irjiiiß.-ai«shrbut the 
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coarser one was unnecessary and therefore was dispensed with. Latham's 
apparatus has sAso been adopted at RhyL 

Friedrich's apparatus (figs. 28 and 29) also consists of a sieve in the 
form of a disc ; it is not, however, placed vertically in the sewer, like 
Latham's apparatus, but horizontally. A coarse sieve and a fine sieve are 
provided, and these are shaken by means of springs. This shaking is 




Fig. 28.— Friedrich*« Screening Apparatus. Elevation. 

intended to loosen the solids and to carry them to a discharging 
channel. 

Riensch has lately abandoned the lines which he pursued for over ten 
years, and has adopted forms of appamtus similar to the above. He 
places a disc sieve nearly horizontally in the sewage, but sufficiently 
inclined to permit of the retained solids being brought out of the sewage 




Fig. 29.— Friedrich 'a Screening Ai>paratu8. Plan. 

by the rotation of the sieve (fig. 30). The solids are then removed fi-om 
the sieve by means of roUiting brushes (fig. 31). The advantage of this 
form of construction over his previous forms is ascribed by Hicnsch to the 
fact that the solids are not so liable to be crushed by the apparatus and so 
to escape through the sieves. 

The apparatus depicted in figs. 32, 33, and 34 has been in use for 
several years in an experimental installation at Dresden. At this plant 
the sewage first passes through a detritus tank 6J yards long (described on 
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p. 46), and then reaches the disc sieve, which is 5 yards in diameter and 
has openings ^ir'^^^^ wide. The sew^age of a quarter of a million in- 
habitant«}, nearly ten million gallons daily, passes through tliis sieve, which 
retains about eight tons of solid matter daily. Sand, stones, and other 
detritus have been removed before the sewage reaches the sieve. The 
solids which are swept from the sieve fall into a pit, from which they are 
dredged in order to be carted away. 

The Stendal sugar factory, at which Kiensch made his ßrst experiments, 
has adopted a form of apparatus constructed by Joeming and Sauter (fig. 35), 




Fig. 30. — Riensch's Disc Sieve. 

which there gives every satisfaction. It consists of a drum sieve having 
openings ^inch wide. The solids retained on the surface of the drum form 
a filtering medium, which retains particles much less than J-inch in size. 
The drum is cleansed by means of a steam blower. Simplicity and dura- 
bility are among the features of this apparatus. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that centrifugal force has been recom- 
mended for the removal of suspended matters from sewage. 

G. Grease Extraction. 

Grease in Sewage. — Although it is the custom in sewered towns to 
insist upon the provision of grease traps at all places where grease is likely 
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to enter the sewers, this does not prevent considerable quantities of fat 






Fiu. 31.— Riensch's Disc Sieve. 

and oil from becoming mixed with the sewage. Degener examined the 
air-dried sediment fix)m the sewage of various towns, and found that it 

i 




32. -Riensch's Disc Sieve. 



contained quantities of grciise varyhig from 4 to 18 per cent. Of this 
grease, 20 per cent, was ueutml fat, 50 to 70 per cent, fatty acids, and 
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30 per cent, unsaponifiable wool oils. Dcgener considered that the 




Fio. 33.— Riensch's Experimental Works (Dresden). Longitudinal Section. 

composition of this grease rendered it very suitable for the manufacture of 
candles, soap, and olein. On his recommendation, the recovery of this 




Fig. 34. — Riensch'-s Experimental Works (Dresden). Plan. 



grease was first carried out on a large scale at Cassel, where the sludge 
from the settling tanks was submitted to lienzx^l extraction ; later the 
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use of carbon bisulphide instead of benzol was recommended. For several 
years the reports on this process were very promising, but at length it 
was shown that the cost of tlie grease extraction was so high as to render 
the process unprofitable. 

Grease Extraction in Woolwashing. — The woolwashing works in 
Yorkshire have used various methods of grease extraction for a consider- 
able number of years. " Usually the grease was only extracted from sludge, 
as at Cassel, and it was found advantageous to add chemicivls to the 
liquid waste in order to carry the grease down with the sludge. Such a 
large quantity of sludge was produced in this manner, however, that the 
recovery of the grease by means of sulphuric acid, steam, and benzole, was 
not profitable. The sludge, after being heated to reduce its moisture to 




Fig. 36. — Screening Apparatus by Joeming and Sauter. 



This 



about one-fifth of its original value, was therefore centrifugalised. 
process yielded three layers, viz. : — 

1. Sludge which was not further utilised. 

2. A concentrated potash-soap solution, which wa« burnt for the 

recovery of potassium carbonate. 

3. Commercial crude lanoline. 

So long as the market price of crude lanoline stands at £20 and of 
potassium carbonate at £23 per ton, the process is said to be profitable. 

It is apparent that such processes are not directly applicable to the 
conditions of towns where the grease in the sewage is inconiparal)ly less 
than in the refuse from woolwashing. 

Grease Eecovery. — Lately, much interest has been shown in experi- 
ments in which not the sediment from sewage, but the floating matter, has 
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been utilised for tlie recovery of grease. The Frankfort Company for tlic 
UtiliHation of Town Refuse has made use of the apparatus shown in fig. 36. 
Four cylinders are placed i 
one within the other, the 
innermost one being closed 
in the form of a bell. 
The incoming sewage is dis- 
tributed over this bell, and 
enters the interior (a), 
where the major portion 
of the floating matter is 
retained. In the next 
cylinder (a^), some of the 
grease particles are also 
retained, whilst the sewage 




Fio. 86.— Kremer's Grease Extractor (Frankfort). 

The 



flows upwards between the two outermost cylinders and overflows, 
heavier solids form a sediment in the outer cylinder. 

The apparatus shown in figs. 37 and 38, which was also invented by 
Kremer, is similarly constructed. It consists of an apparatus in which the 
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Fio. 37. — Kremer's Grease Extractor. 



course of the sewage and the separation of the grease are practically the 
same as in the 'extractor used at Frankfort. The sediment is removed for 
further operations by means of a worm conveyor. Fig. 37 shows, in 
longitudinal section, a form of Kremer's apparatus erected by the Berlin 
Company for Sewage Purification. 
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Gruse CaUtct^r 




Cross Sect ton. 
Fio. 88. — Kremer's Grease Extractor. 



Two such plants were erected and tested at the Berh'n Sewage Farm 
at Osdorf hi 1903. On an area of 15 square yards the plant could deal 
with 200,000 gallons of sewage in twenty hours, yielding 5 lbs. of floating 
matter per 1000 gallons treated. This contained 86 per cent, of water 

and 6 to 9 per cent, of grease, the 
dried residue contained 44 to 49 
per cent, of grease. If worked con- 
tinuously, the plant could remove 
50 per cent, of the suspended 
matter from the sewage ; but if 
worked intermittently, and then deal- 
ing with only half as much sewage, 
the solids removed amounted to 70 
to 93 per cent. It should be 
mentioned that the sewage had 
already passed through the detritus 
tanks at the pumping station, and 
was therefore deprived of its sand 
and heavier solids. 
The calculations of the above firm are based upon Schreiber's investig- 
ations, according to which about two-thirds of an ounce of grease enters 
the Berlin sewers per head per day, and the Berlin sewage contiiins O'OIO 
to 0'026 per cent, of grease. The grease in sewage is estimated at 16 lbs. 
per head per annum ; and since 40 per cent. (25 millions) of the population 
of Germany live in towns of over 5000 inhabitants, and of these 25 millions, 
15 millions live in towns which are already sewered, the amount of grease 
in the sewage of Germany is very large. It may be estimated at about 
100,000 tons per annum, and it has until now been practically all wasted. 
The problem of grease extraction is therefore regarded as important. 

I do not doubt that the installation of simply constructed grease 
extractors will be profitable in the case of abattoirs and similar works ; but 
the recovery of grease from ordinary town sewage will be expensive, unless 
the recovery is restricted to that portion which rises to the surface when 
the velocity of the sewage is reduced. In some English towns this method 
has been tried, and it could easily be adopted in all large towns ; the grease 
thus recovered is readily bought by soap makers. John D. Watson of 
Birmingham, whose practical ability and unceasing energy are devoted to 
all questions relating to sewage treatment, adopts the view that the 
recovery of grease from town sewage should never be attempted with a 
view to financial success. 

Where the conditions are such that the sewage need not be subjected 
to further treatment than by detritus tanks and screens, the comparatively 
small quantities of grease present in sewage need not give rise to nuisance. 
It appears more important, however, to seimrate the grease, as far as 
possible, when the sewage is to he subjected to a biological treatment, and, 
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in the case of sewage farms, the grease deposited on the surface of the land 
is often detrimental to the treatment. 

Settlement, Septic Action, and Precipitation. 

Sedimentation. — From some of the results which have been published 
it might be inferred that detritus tanks and screening arrangements are 
capable of removing 50 to 60 per cent., or even more, of the suspended 
matters from sewage. Such inferences are not warranted, as will be shown 
in Chapter XI. Even with the very best constructed forms, 20 to 25 per 
cent, is the limit which can be attained. The remainder consists of tine 
particles which would pass through any mechanical screen, but which may 
be separated from the sewage either by reducing its velocity or by bring- 
ing it to rest for a period ranging from half an hour to several hours. 
Such a process is termed settlenient or mechanical sedimentation. By such 
treatment it is not possible to obtain a perfectly clear effluent, even by 
allowing the sewage to stand for twenty-four hours or even longer. There 
still remain from 10 to 20 per cent, of the suspended matters in the | 

sewage, and these are the cause of its turbidity. 1 

Precipitation. — By the aid of certain chemical substances, termed | 

precipitants^ these remaining solids may be practically completely removed. \ 

The advantages and disadvantages of pi'ecipiiation, as compared with 
simple sedimentation, will be found discussed on p. 97. ; 

Septic Action. — The septic tank treatment may be regarded as a kind 
of sedimentation process. It has been lately adopted by many towns in ! 

connection with biological methods of purification. It has been already ! 

mentioned that sewage may be clarißed by allowing putrefaction to proceed ! 

as far as possible, but practically this method cannot be carried to the i 

extent of the disposal of all the suspended matter (see p. 86). I 

In this chapter only the principles will be discussed, according to I 

which these three processes have been applied in practice, and their 
comparative merits and cost will be discussed later (Chapters X. and XL). 

i 

D. Settlement. 

Settling tanks should be so constructed that the current of the sewage 
is reduced as much as possible and as quickly as possible, and so that they 
can be easily manipulated, especially as regards the removal of sludge. - 

The earliest forms, as constructed in the coal districts of England, 
were simply the most primitive kind of holes dug in the earth ; the water 
simply flowed through them, and they received no attention. They were 
therefore generally full of sludge. The tanks constructed for English 
towns some decades ago were all intended to be used intermittently, and 
were constructed as precipitation tanks. 

Theoretically, intermittent action, in which the sewage is allowed to 
come to rest, is more efficacious than continuous action, in which the 

5 
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sewage is allowed to flow continuously through the tanks, but continuous 
action has many practical advantages over the intermittent method of 
working. At each emptying and filling of the tank there is a danger of 
stirring up the sludge, which should therefore be removed each time the 
tank is emptied. This may be rendered unnecessary by the use of a 
Hoating outlet, which only allows the surface water to flow out (fig. 39). 
Intermittent action also causes a loss in the available head of the sewage 
equal to the height in the tank, and the time of filling and emptying are 
not utilised in the purification process. Moreover, Santo Crimp was able 
to show, in the case of London, where the tanks were originally designed 
for use on the intermittent system, that when the continuous process was 
adopted, without any other change whatever in the method of working, 




Fio. 39. — Apparatus for Emptying Settling Tanks. 

the volume of sludge obtained rose from 1380 to 4360 cubic yards per day 
— a result which would not have been anticipated on theoretical grounds, 
showing that the continuous was far more efficacious than the intermittent 
method of working. 

In England, almost without exception, sedimentation tanks have been 
constructed rectangular. Scientific experiments as to the form most suit- 
able for the sedimentation of the sludge seem to have been hardly carried 
out at all, and many of the English installations are of the form repre- 
sented in fig. 40. The tanks are in the shape of a horse-shoe, or of several 
horse-shoes placed one after the other, and so arranged that the sewage 
passes through the various sections in turn. Several division walls are 
also built across each section. 

The sedimentation tank, which is shown in longitudinal section in 
fig. 41, is a form which has also been much adopted in England. The 
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bed of the tank slopes towards the inlet end, where a pump well (6) is 
provided. The sewage enters the tank over a weir (a), extending across 

the whole width of the 
tank ; it then passes under 
a scum board (c) and 
over a submerged wall 
(d), again under a scum 
board (e) and over another 
submerged wall (/), before 
it reaches the outlet end of 
the tank, where it is dis- 
charged over a weir (^). 
The sludging of the tank is 
effected by opening holes 
(a) in the submerged walls, 
when the sludge gravitates 
to the pump well. 
Fio. 40.-Ho,^e-8ho6 Arrangement of Tanks. Sedimentation tanks 

have also been constructed in the form shown in fig. 42. Here the 
sewage has to flow horizontally in a zig-zag path before it reaches 





Fio. 41.— Sedimentation Tanks adopted in England. Longitudinal Section. 

the outlet. Another form of construction is depicted in fig. 43, in 
which several tanks are placed so that the sewage has to pursue a 





Fio. 42.— Sedimentation Tanks 
with Cross Wallfi. 



Fig. 43. — Arrangement of Sedi- 
mentation Tanks. 



winding course in passing through them. The sludge is intended to 
collect in the side portions of the tanks, as shown in the figure. 

Lately, the general practice has been to adopt simple forms of con- 
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struction, by which the sewaji^e is brought to rest as (juickly as possible, 
and in which the sludging is performed as easily as possible. 

At first little provision was made for removing the sludge from the 
tanks. Putrefaction set in, and gases were evolved which raised the sedi- 
ment in lumps, and these were discharged to the stream. The effluent 
from the tanks also acquired a putrid character from its contact with the 
putrefying sludge. Such nuisances were the cause of the opinion held 
about twenty years ago that sedimentation would have to be abandoned, 
and tanks were then used as precipitation tanks. During the last decade, 
however, the conviction has gained ground that in many cases simple 
sedimentation without the addition of chemicals is quite sufficient, and 
that it possesses advantages over chemical precipitation, if the sludging of 
the tanks is properly attended to and the tanks thoroughly cleaned out as 
soon as the sediment begins to putrefy. For, if sewage is placed in tanks 
containing putrefying sludge, a few hours suffice to render the sewage 
putrid. In hot weather it may be necessary to sludge the tanks out every 
two or three days, whilst in winter they will go eight or ten days. For 
this reason it is evident that the arrangements for sludging out should be 
as simple as possible. 

Sedimentation Exx>eriments. — The most valuable experiments on 
sedimentation have been carried out during the last few years by Bock 
and Schwarz at Hanover, and continued by Steuernagel at Cologne. These 
experiments, together with the observations of Schmidt on the direction 
of the currents in the 

tanks at Oppeln, have " ^ 

cleared up all the more 
important points rela- 
ting to sedimentation 
processes. 

Previous to the 
Cologne experiments, 
the bed of the sedimen- 
tation tank was often 
made to slope towards 
the outlet end. Steuer- 
nagel demonstrates, by 
means of fig. 44, the 
absurdity of such a con- 
struction. If the bed of 
the tank slopes towards 
the outlet end, the sedi- 
ment, which is chiefly deposited at the inlet end, reduces the already 
smaller cross-section of the tank at the inlet end, and thus facilitates 
the stirring up of the solids by the current of the sewage, aa well as the 
possible redissolving of the solids. 




FiQ. 44. — Good and Bad Construction of the Bottom of 
Sedimentation Tanks, according to Stenemagel. 
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The experiments at Hanover and Cologne have also been of importance 
in disposing of the old belief that it is absolutely necessary to reduce the 
velocity of the current of sewage through sedimentation tanks to ^inch or 
iVinch per second, or even less. Even so late as 1894, a Ministerial Order 
stipulated that the city of Cologne should construct sedimentation tanks in 
such a manner as to reduce the velocity of the sewage through them to 
^inch per second. 

In 1899, Bock and Schwarz worked settling tanks, 54 and 81 yards 
long, at such rates as to give velocities ranging from J-iuch to ^-inch per 
second. They demonstrated that the night sewage deposited no sediment, 
but at times carried away some of the solids which had been deposited 
from the sewage produced during the day. At a velocity of ^-inch to J-inch 
per second, they succeeded in depositing 55*7 per cent, of the suspended 
matter from the day sewage in the shorter of the above tanks and 
61*5 per cent, in the longer tank. On increasing the velocity to 
|-inch per second, the result produced by the longer tank was only 




Fio. 45.— Experimental Settling Tauk (Cologne). Longitudinal Section. 

reduced to 57 per cent. The same sewage, on standing for twenty- 
four hoiu^, deposited 88*8 per cent, of its suspended matter, and 11*2 
per cent, consisted of very fine particles which would not deposit. Settle- 
ment for an hour and a half produced practically the same result as 
could be obtained in three to four hours, depositing 68*1 per cent, of 
the suspended matter. 

These investigations were followed in 1900 by those of Steuemagel, who 
experimented in the tank, an illustration of which is given in fig. 45. 
Since this tank may, according to our present knowledge, be regarded as a 
model for all sedimentation tanks, a short description will be given 
here. After passing a detritus tank and screening apparatus, the sewage 
enters the sedimentation tank by two pipe inlets, not over a weir. 
At the inlet end the bed of the tank is hollowed out to form a pump 
well. From the pump well the bed of the tank, 49 yards long, rises 
gradually towards the outlet end. After passing the pump well, the 
impact of the sewage is broken by means of wooden guards, which also 
serve to equalise the distribution of the sewage throughout the cross- 
section of the tank. At the outlet end a weir is provided, the height 
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of which may be regulated. Experimentd were carried out in this 
tank with velocities of the sewage varying from J -inch to 3 inches per 
second. 

The treatment of the night sewage at Cologne yielded results similar 
to those obtained at Hanover ; the effluent from the tank contained at 
times more suspended matter than the inflowing sewage. It was there- 
fore thought advisable not to use the tank during certain hours of the 
night. During the daytime, with a velocity of J-inch per second, 72-31 per 
cent, of the suspended matter in the sewage was deposited ; on increasing 
the velocity to five times this amount, nearly the same percentage of solids 
was removed, viz., 69*08, and on again doubling this velocity, 58-9 per cent, 
of the solids was deposited. 

The effluent obtained after passing the sewage through the tank at a 
velocity of J-inch per second deposited a further 11*7 per cent, of the solids 
on standing for twelve hours, thus still leaving 15*99 per c^nt. in 
suspension. 

These results appear more satisfactory than those obtained at Hanover, 
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Fio. 46. —Action of Pamp Well at CologDO vrith various 
Sewage Velocities. 

especially when we consider that the Cologne tank was the shorter. The 
variations in the sewage of different towns may be the cause of differences in 
the separation of suspended matters, but Steueniagel believes that the better 
results at Cologne are due to the more suitable construction of his tank. 
Ho lays special stress upon two factors, which had already been recognised 
in England (see fig. 41), viz., the position of the sludge well near the inlet 
end of the tank and the upward slope of the bed of the tank towards the 
outlet end. 

In the Cologne experiments, with a velocity of ^-inch per second, 70*7 per 
cent, of the sludge settled into the pump well and 29*3 per cent, over the 
remainder of the tank bottom (see fig. 46). At five times this velocity the 
figures were 51 per cent, in the pump well and 49 per cent, over the tank 
bottom, and on again doubling this velocity the figures were approximately 
45 and 55 per cent. At higher velocities the solids were carried over the 
pump well and on to the bottom of the tank. Steuemagcl concludes that 
long tanks are necessary for high velocities, and that shorter tanks suffice 
for lower velocities. 

As a result of one day's observations in each case, Steuemagcl obtained 
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the following amounts of sludge per 1000 gallons of sewage for the different 
velocities : — 



Velocity 
(iuohes \m seoond). 



1§ 



Analysis of Sludge. 



Sludge 
(gallons). 



4*040 
2-474 
1-838 



Moistare 
(per cent.)* 



95-67 
92 87 
91-84 



Dry Residue 
(per cent.). 



4*43 
7-13 
8-66 



It will be seen that a gallon of the sludge obtained at the highest velocity 
contains about twice as much solid matter as a gallon obtained at the 
lowest velocity. If, by the \ise of these figures, we compare the results 
obtained at the two velocities, on the assumption that the specific gravity of 
the sludge is the same in both cases, we find that the amount of solid 
matter retained at the higher velocity is almost as great as that retained at 
the lower velocity, which is ten times less. Moreover, the sludge obtained 
at the higher velocity is easier to deal with than that obtained at the lower 
velocity, and the small excess of solids which are carried forward into the 
stream at the higher velocity consists of very fine particles, which are 
quickly distributed throughout the water of the stream. Whether the 
same results would have been obtained if the experiments had been con- 
tinued for several days has not been decided by Steuemagel. Further 
experiments would be very useful, for they might lead to the conclusion 
that a short period of sedimentation is able to remove the finer suspended 
solids, of a less diameter than, say, ^inch, more cheaply than screens, which, 
in their construction, maintenance, and working, are costly. 

The practical importance of the above experiments for Cologne was 
shown by the fact that the authorities withdrew the expensive requirements 
which they had formulated, and permitted the discharge of the Cologne 
sewage into the Rhine after the removal, by means of suitable screening 
apparatus, of suspended matters of a diameter down to ^inch. 

The direction of the sewage currents at various depths in the tanks has 
been investigated by Bock and Schwarz. They employed small glass 
bottles, and sank these to depths varying from 1 to 6 feet. Their results 
showed that the sewage moved sometimes upwards, sometimes downwards, 
and sometimes towards the sides of the tanks, with a velocity two to three 
times as great as the calculated average velocity through the tank. 

These sources of error were later demonstrated in a very clear manner 
by Schmidt at Oppeln. By addition of a colouring matter (uranin) he 
showed that at the cooler periods of the year the warm sewage flowed on the 
top of the cooler contents of the tank. Variations in temperature cause 
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variations in the flow of the sewage, as depicted in figs. 47 and 48. The 
dotted lines show the direction taken by the entering sewage, according as 
it is warmer or colder than the contents of the tank. 

With regard to the quantity of sludge produced by sedimentation and 
the possibility of its utilisation, further data will be given in Chapter XI. 

Loss of Head. — Deep Tanks. — Above, it was stated that the continuous 
method of working sedimentation tanks is more advantageous than the 
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Fig. 47.— Flow of Sewage through Tanks on Gold Days, accoi*ding to Schmidt 

intermittent, in that it does not involve a loss in the head of sewage. 
This advantage applies only so far as the sedimentation process itself is 
concerned. If we also consider the disposal of the sludge, the top water 
in the shallow tanks above described, when used on the continuous 
principle, must be let off" before the sludge can be removed. The volume 
in question is indeed only a small fraction of the total volume of sewage, 
and hence it does not involve the installation of a large pumping 
plant. 

Several engineers have attempted to construct sedimentation tanks for 
continuous use, so as not to require emptying before removing the sludge. 
These have taken the form of wells or towers, and have been used more 
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Fio. 48. — Flow of Sewage through Tanks ou Warm Days, according to Schmidt. 

in conjunction with chemical precipitation than for simple sedimentation. 
Eminent experts have even declared that deep tanks are only applicable 
when the sedimentation process is accelerated by means of precipitants. 
A few years ago, however, Mairich demonstrated practically, that good 
results could be obtained by using deep tanks, even without the aid of 
precipitants, thus showing that the opinion expressed in the preceding 
sentence, which had been held for years, is not tenable in every case. 
Deep tanks have, however, certain disadvantages which will be mentioned 
later, so that it appears doubtful whether they will be much used in the 
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future for the separation of suspended matter from crude sewage, especially 
as forms of construction have lately been devised, and are said to have 
given satisfaction, by which the sediment may be removed from shallow 
tanks without first removing the top water (see p. 79). This is the only 
point in which deep tanks are more advantageous than shallow ones, unless 
the consideration, raised by various authors, that the former occupy less 
space than the latter must be regarded as important. 

For the after-treatment of the effluent from biological filters, a matter 
which at the present time is exciting a good deal of interest (see Chapter 
VIII.), deep tanks may be more advantageous than shallow ones and hence 
the main types will be shortly described here. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that some of these forms of construction are totally unsuitable 




Fig. 49.— Müller and Nahnsen Tank (Halle). 



Fio. 50. — Kniebiililer's Tank (Dortmund). 
Cross Section. 



for simple sedimentation, and are intended for use in conjimction with 
chemical precipitation, a process which will be dealt with later. 

In 1886, Müller and Nahnsen constructed at Halle the form of tank shown 
in fig. 49. The sewage first passes through a detritus tank, and then enters 
the deep tank, which is about 25 feet deep, at a point (a) about 8 feet 
from the bottom. By suitably reducing the velocity of the sewage it is 
intended that the solid matters shall sink to the bottom and the sewage 
flow upwards and overflow, possibly into a second deep tank. The sludge 
is pumped from the point (6) without interfering with the working of 
the tank. 

Soon afterwards the tank shown in figs. 50, 51, and 52 was constructed 
by Kniebiihler at Dortmund. It is about 45 feet deep, and differs from the 
Halle tank chiefly in the attempt which is made to distribute tlie sewage 
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evenly throughout the cross-section of the tank by means of horizontal 
radiating channels (fig. 51). The sewage was also intended to rise through 
a thin filter and to overflow into channels placed all over the surface of 
the tank (fig. 52). The Dortmund tanks were so constructed that, on 





Fig. 51.--Kniebühler'8 Tank 
(Dortmund). 



Fig. 52.— KniebUhler'sTank 
(Dortmund). 



the days when they had most work to perform (slaughtering days), the 
sewage, after treatment with lime and sulphate of alumina or copperas, 
rose in the tank with a velocity of 0'022 inch per second, thus remaining in 
the tank for If hours. 

At Stargard and Neustadt in Upper Silesia, Mairich has constructed 




Fig. 53.->Mairich'8 Tanks (Neustadt, Ui)per Silesia). 

tanks very similar to the Dortmund tanks. They do, however, possess 
distinguishing features. The Neustadt tanks (fig. 53) are 22 feet deep, 
and the sewage enters through twelve tangential pipes (a) leading 
horizontally towards the centre of the tank at a point 14 or 15 feet below 
the surface. Inside the tank the inlet pipes take the form of half pipes 
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or inverted channehj, as in the Dortmund tank. The Stargard tanks (fig. 
54) are so constructed that with an upward velocity of 002 inch per second 
the sewage remains in the tank for two hours. The sewage leaves the 
tank by means of radiating 
channels at the surface ; 
but whereas in the Dort- 
mund tank the sewage 
overflows into the channels, 
in the Stargard tank it 
enters by means of holes. 
The sludge is removed 
from the Neustadt tanks 
by opening the valve (6), 
after first stirring up the 
contents of the bottom of 
the tank by means of the 
stirrer (c). 

Later, Mairich con- 
structed his tanks smaller, 
and used more of them ; at Ohrdruf, with 6000 inhabitants, 28 tanks were 
constructed; at Langensalza, with 13,000 inhabitants, 40 tanks; and at 
Guben, with 33,000 inhabitants and a daily flow of sewage equal to two 
million gallons, 84 tanks are in use. These small Mairich tanks, with a 




Fio. 64.— Mairich's Tank (Stargard). 




Fig. 55.— Mairich's Tanks (Guben). Plan. 

working height of about 8J feet and covering 6 square yards each, are more 
like the Dortmund tanks than Mairich's older forms, as regards the manner 
in which the sewage is led into the tank. The form used at Guben is 
illustrated by figs. 55 and 56. 

At Birmingham, Watson recommends the use of deep tanks in prefer- 
ence to shallow ones for certain purposes, more especially because the 
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sludge is more eausily removed from deep tanks. The effluents from his 
septic ttiuks are passed through deep tanks after passing along a large 
long channel. Besides this, Watson sends the effluent from his biological 
filters through deep tanks, "Birmingham Separators" (fig. 57), for the 

removal of the flocculent matter 

* "^^v jfr which it contains. Deep tanks 

^ ^ ■ — "~r^ ft* " ^ seem to be specially suitable 
^ """"^ for the after-purification of the 

effluents from biological filters. 
Watson is of the opinion that 
the cylindrical portion of the 
Dortmund tank, which ia other- 
wise similar in construction to 
the Birmingham Separator, is 
of little use, since the velocity 
of the sewage in this portion is 
imiform. He attaches more 
importance to the conical por- 
tion of the tank, in which the 
velocity of the sewage diminishes as it rises, and he has therefore made 
his separators largely of this shape. The small upper cylindrical portion 
is chiefly to facilitate the connection of the inlet and outlet pipes. In 
Birmingham the sludge is not removed by pumps or valves from the 
bottom of the tank, but is driven up a pipe, after opening a valve, by 




Sludge Outlet. 



Fio. 56.— Mairich's Tank (Guben). 
Cross Section. 




Fio. 57. — Watson's Birmingham Separator. 

the pressure of the contents of the tank, to such a height that it can 
freely flow away. 

This somewhat long description of deep tanks has been given chiefly on 
account of their application to tlie removal of the solids from the effluents 
from biological filters ; in such a case the solids are usually flocculent and 
not so liable to putrefactive decomposition as the solids in crude sewage. 
Even when constructed as simply as the Dortmund tank, it is said to be 
diflicult to keep the tanks clean enough to prevent septic action when 
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crude sewage is dealt with. Some of the solids adhere to the walls and 
constructive portions of the tank, and there decompose, thus giving the 
effluent a septic character even when the sewage only remains in the tank 
a short time. It will thus be seen that simplicity of construction is most 
important when considering the treatment of crude sewage, whether in 
shallow or deep tanks. 

From theoretical considerations, Dervaux has come to the conclusion 
that the action of a tank is directly proportional to the surface which is 
exposed to the sewage, and has therefore constructed a tank of the form 
shown in fig. 58, in which he has inserted a large number of conical 
surfaces. Travis has lately recommended a somewhat similar construction, 
which will be dealt with later (see p. 90). Dibdin's slate beds also fulfil a 
somewhat similar purpose ; they also will be described later. 

Experiments which I have carried out with the object of determining 
which is the most suitable method of allowing sewage to enter deep tanks, 
and whether the introduction of obstacles to aid the deposition of the 
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Fig. 58.— Dervaux*8 Apparatus with Conical Surfaces. 

suspended matter is advisable, have shown that the latter is undou])tedly 
the case. 

The adoption of certain measures to ensure the sewage passing along 
definite paths or channels may be advisable in the case of effluents from 
biological filters. I hardly think, however, that tlie apparatus of Dervaux 
or similar forms will be suitable for the purpose, since the already narrow 
channels along which the sewage has to pass are made still narrower by 
the deposited solids. This increases the pressure of the sewage, which then 
forces a way and carries along with it the solids which have previously 
been deposited. In this respect the apparatus of Travis is better than that 
of Dervaux. 

For the treatment of crude sewage, however, the most important points 
in the construction of tanks seem to be simplicity, avoidance of constructive 
parts to which putrefactive solids can adhere, and walls built as smoothly 
as possible. 

Bemoval of Sludge. — Of deep tanks it is reported that the advantage 
to be gained by the removal of the sludge without interfering with the 
action of the tanks is more than countemcted by the large amount of water 
which is removed along with the sludge. With careless management, such 
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a disadvantage must certainly be reckoned with, and with some forms of 
tank it can scarcely be avoided. Experience has also taught me that if 
the sludge is not regularly removed, but is allowed to accumulate, then 
deep tanks are specially susceptible to the influence of changes in the 
volume of sewage, such as occur on wet days. The sludge is then easily 
stirred up and washed out of the tank. With careless management such 
sludge may be in a septic condition, and thus give rise to nuisance. 

As regards cost, shallow tanks are generally cheaper than deep, and 
are more easily attended to. I have no doubt that they will be every- 
where preferred as soon as it is possible to remove the sludge from them 
without previously running off the top water. In Bolton, experiments in 
this direction have been made with an apparatus constructed by Fidler 
(fig. 59). In this illustration the apparatus is shown moving the sludge 




Fio. 69.— Fidler's Sludge Collector (Ham, Baker & Co.). 

from the flat bottom of a deep tank towards the sludge valve in the centre 
of the tank. It can, however, be used for rectangular shallow tanks 
(fig. 60). It has already been mentioned that the solids are removed in a 
similar manner from tlie Hamburg detritus tanks by means of a dredger. 
But if it should be found that such sludge collectors are not suitable for 
all purposes, it is quite conceivable that suitable movable forms of apparatus 
could be devised for the removal of sludge from the bottom of shallow tanks 
and for keeping the tanks clean without previously running ofl" the top 
water. The old method of sludging shallow tanks at Bolton is illustrated 
by fig. 61 ; and a now apparatus, which is used as well as the one shown in 
fig. 60, is illustrated by fig. 62. With this apparatus it is possible to 
remove the sludge from tanks over a hundred yards long in less than a 
quarter of an hour. 
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Fio. 60.~Fidler'8 Sludge Collector for Rectangular Shallow Tanks 
(Ham, Baker & Co.). 




Fio. 61. — Removing Sludge from Sedimentation Tanks. Old Method (Bolton). 

structed with conical depressions, as shown in fig. 58, so that the 
sludge can be removed in the same manner as from deep tanks. I 
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do not think, however, that this will be a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. 

In order to avoid the expense which is generally involved in excavating 
for the construction of deep tanks, towers have been erected. This simply 
means that the tanks are above instead of below ground. This form of 
construction has been very largely used by the firm of Rothe-Rockner, an 
illustration of whose apparatus, as applied to Degener's lignite process, 
is given in fig. 63. The sewage enters at the bottom of the cylinder by 
means of tangentially arranged pipes (a), rises in the cylinder, which 
has been evacuated by means of an air pump, and is then siphoned over 




Fio. 62.— Ashton's Apparatus for removing Sludge from Sedimontatiou Tanks (Bolton). 

into the effluent channel (b). The sludge is mechanically moved to the 
lowest point of the cylinder and then removed by pumping. 



E. Septic Treatment. 

Since 1895 a modification of the sedimentation process, the septic tank 
treatment, has been adopted by numerous towns, a^ a result of experiments 
which were carried out at that time by the city engineer of Exeter, Donald 
Cameron. The septic tank treatment differs from sedimentation chiefly in 
the fact that the sludge is not regularly removed before putrefactive 
decomposition sets in, but is allowed to remain for months or even for years 
in the tanks. 

It has already been mentioned that the sedimentation process was at 
first often worked in this manner; not^ however, intentionally, but on 
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account of bad management. The consequence was tliat the gases evolved 
from the decomposition of the shidge carried some of the sediment upwards, 
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Fio. 63. — Rothe-Rückner Tower. 



and this escaped in the effluent, to which it gave a septic cliaracter. In 
the septic tank suitjible arrangements have been made to reduce the escape 
of septic sludge to a minimum, but the septic character of the effluent is 
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unavoidably associated with the process. Hence this treatment cannot be 
regarded as a complete method of sewage purification. At one time it was 
thought otherwise, and for years before Cameron's experiments the process 
played such an important, not to say fatal, role that a short historical 
sketch of its development appears to be necessary. 

History of Septic Action. — About the middle of the seventeenth 
century putrefaction was ascribed to the action of microscopic organisms. 
At that time these were not termed bacteria, but "microscopic worms." 
In 1773 Linn^ sought "the cause of fermentation and putrefaction" 
among microscopic living things. In 1762 Plenciz found innumerable 
" animalculsB " in all putrefying matter, and ascribed the origin of 
putrefaction to "a microscopic wormy mass." In 1863, in conjunction 




Fio. 64. — Foflse Mounts. La vidangense automatiqne. 

with experiments by which he had demonstrated that fermentation was to 
be regarded as a process due to the action of micro-organisms, Pasteur 
recommended the investigation of all processes similar to the decomposition 
of sugar, organic acids, albuminoid substances, etc., and of all processes 
connected with nitrification, in order to ascertain what part is played in 
these processes by micro-organisms. 

About 1860, Louis M. Mouras, of Vesoul, constructed the cesspool 
shown in fig. 64. It was so arranged that the house connections and' the 
outlet pipe leading into the street drain were always beneath the surface 
of the liquid, so that the gases evolved during the putrefactive changes 
going on in the cesspool should neither gain access to the dwellings nor to 
the drains. A vessel attached to a chain was provided for the retention of 
the larger solid matters. All the excrementitious matter and other 
putrescible solids were said to he liquefied in the tank by anaerobic 
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fermentation with the production of only a slightly turbid liquid. The 
introduction of these cesspools in Paris was diligently advocated by the 
Abb^ Moigno, but the results obtained from them were not very satis- 
factory. Later, however, they were adopted in various places under the 
name of fosses Mov/ras. In Bordeaux, the city engineer stipulated that 
they should consist of two compartments, and be provided with a gas outlet 
pipe, fig. 65 ; for, contrary to the expectations of the inventor, it had been 
found that gas collected over the liquid, and occasionally attained such a 
pressure that the level of the liquid was depressed to the mouth of the 
outlet pipe, with the result that the floating solid matters were ejected. 
French hygienists, among them Richard, have stated that, according to 
their observations, the fosses Mouras are, to say the least, perfectly useless. 
Nevertheless, under various names and with some slight modifications, 
they have again and again been brought forward as new inventions. In 
Italy and Switzerland they have been rejected by hygienists after careful 




Fig. 65.— Fosse Moiu-as (Bordeaux). 

investigation. Then, under the name of " biological purification plant for 
feecal matter," they were introduced into Germany, where they were 
adopted in a good many places, partly on account of promising reports, but 
chiefly because they were confused with the artificial biological processes 
of sewage treatment which rose into prominence about that time. Reports 
by engineers and sanitarians have also not been wanting in which it has 
been stated that sewage could be converted in such an apparatus into a 
non-putrescible liquid. The mistake has only been recognised after trial, 
and much money has been uselessly spent on this kind of apparatus. All 
experiments go to prove that sewage cannot be rendered non-putrescible in 
practice simply by septic action, although theoretically it may be possible 
(see p. 30). It should have been mentioned that, in 1878, Alexander 
Müller applied for patent rights for a process in which waste waters were 
biologically treated in septic tanks, from which air was excluded, and to 
which yeast and other fermenting substances could be added, if necessary. 
But Müller did not regard the efiluents from such septic tanks as purified. 
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and stated that they should be filtered or used for irrigation purposes. 
Cameron also did not regard the septic treatment as a final process, but 
only as a preliminary to biological filtration. His intention was to separate 
the solid matter from the sewage and reduce its quantity by the action 
which takes place in the septic tank. The promising reports on the results 
of his experiments quickly attracted the attention of the whole civilised 
world. The process was first taken up in England and then in other 
countries at a rate which is unequalled in the history of sewage purification. 

Various authors maintained that it was impossible to purify sewage on 
artificial biological filters without first submitting it to septic action ; and 
from various quarters reports were to hand to the effect that the solid 
matters in the sewage were entirely digested in the septic tanks. At first 
both these views had many upholders, but the Hamburg experiments were 
the first to show conclusively that artificial biological purification is not 
aided, but hindered, by first giving the sewage a septic character. The 
question as to what value is to be attached to the diminution of sludge 
which takes place in the septic tank is still a matter of keen debate. At 
first it was maintained that the sludge was entirely liquefied and gasified ; 
then, that its volume was reduced by 50 per cent. ; and, as a result of the 
most recent investigations of which I am aware, it is stated that the amount 
of sludge is not reduced by more than 9 per cent. 

Advantages and DiBadvantages of Septic Treatment. — I shall now 
attempt to place on record all the reliable data in our possession, which will 
enable us to assign a proper value to the advantages and the disadvantages 
of septic treatment, for both do undoubtedly exist. The advantages are : 
(1) The separation of the solids; (2) the uniform mixture to be obtained 
from sewage very variable in composition ; (3) the preparation of the sewage 
for biological after-treatment ; (4) the utilisation of the gases from the septic 
tank ; (5) the diminution of the amount of sludge ; (6) the septic sludge is 
more easily drained; and (7) the injurious action on pathogenic organisms. 
The disadvantages which have been urged are : (1) The foul smell of the 
effluent ; (2) the increased difficulty of biological after-treatment ; (3) the 
corrosive action of the septicised sewage on cement ; and (4) the injury 
caused to fish-life, due to the large quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen 
present in the effluent from septic tanks. 

Scum. — Sedimentation is not so easily attained in septic tanks as in 
settling tanks. As soon as the sediment becomes septic, it is carried up- 
wards by the gases which are liberated. These gases escape at the surface 
of the liquid and the solids again begin to fall. This increases the danger 
of their being carried out along with the effluent, but this danger can be 
diminished by using floating scum boards or similar arrangements so that 
large particles do not escape. The sludge which thus collects on the 
surface forms a scum, which sometimes assumes quite a tonacious leathery 
character. So far as T have been able to observe, this tenacity of the 
scum appears to be due to the growth of vegetable moulds, which form 
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a complete net-work throughout the scum. The commonest forms are 
Pilobdus oedipus^ recognised by its brown spores, and a red fungus, Peziza 
ampkcUodeSy which is found on most dung heaps. The scum, which 
consists of plant remains, paper, hair, fat, etc., is matted together by the 
hyphsQ of these fungi, and thus converted into a tough mass in which all 
kinds of worms — earthworms, LumbricidcBj and the larvse of insects 
(especially Psychoda pJuiloßnoides) — are to be found. At certain seasons of 
the year the moulds die, with the result that the scum breaks up and sinks 
in small pieces. In some places, as at Leeds, it has been observed that the 
amount of suspended matter in the effluent from septic tanks shows 
seasonal variations, and this is probably due to changes in the vegetation 
of the scum. Rain is also said to cause the scum of open septic tanks to 
break up. The sludge which falls from the scum, in the form of a fine 
criunbly earthy matter, is no longer putrescible. 

The scum is always thickest in septic tanks which receive sewage from 
which none of the suspended matter has been removed by means of detritus 
tanks or screens. Sewage which does not contain fsecal or similar easily 
decomposable matter generally forms only a slight scum. In covered 
septic tanks, too, the vegetable moulds do not grow with the same intensity 
as in open tanks, and hence the scum does not become so tough, but the 
nature of the sewage has more influence on the scum than whether the 
tanks are open or closed. Scum has been observed in fosses Mouras over a 
yard in thickness and of a solid waxy consistency, and it has even been the 
cause of serious trouble by stopping up the inlet and outlet pipes. The 
influence of climate upon the scum does not appear to be very marked. 
In the case of towns quite close to one another, scum half a yard thick may 
sometimes be observed at one place, whilst it is almost entirely absent from 
the septic tanks of a neighbouring town. In time, the surface of the 
scum often becomes of a crumbly earthy character, and grass and other 
vegetation flourishes. The scum does not smell, and serves to prevent the 
spread of foul smells from the contents of the tank ; but even without the 
formation of much scum, septic tanks do not give rise to the nuisances from 
bad odours which it was at first feared they would do. For example, at 
Birmingham the open septic ' tanks, which have very little scum, cover an 
area of over 26,000 square yards, and yet villa residences have been erected 
only half a mile distant. A row of houses has been erected only a quarter 
of a mile distant from the tanks. 

Septic Tank Effluents. — From what has already been said, it will be 
seen that a calculation of the sedimentation effected in septic tanks is much 
more difficult than in the case of settling tanks. Strictly speaking, reliable 
data can only be obtained by using the method adopted by Calmette at 
Madeleine near Lille. He passed a fraction of the sewage to be treated 
through a separate tank, and treated the effluent from the septic tank in a 
similar manner, in order to obtain reliable average samples. The close 
agreement, however, which is to be found in the various analytical data 
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which have been published, justifies the drawing of conclusions which are 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. At Leeds the solid matters^ 
removed from the sewage by the septic tanks amounted on the average 
to 69 per cent.; at Manchester to 61-5 per cent.; at Birmingham to 60 
per cent; at Hamburg to 71*3 per cent; at Exeter to 56 per cent; in 
Massachusetts to 61 per cent.; and at Leicester to 60 or 70 per cent. No 
great error would therefore be made in stating that septic tanks are able 
to remove 60 or 70 per cent, of the suspended matters from town sewage, and 
that by careful management 70 per cent, can be removed. This result 
may be considered satisfactory, when we remember that even under the 
most favourable circumstances not much more than 80 per cent, of the sus- 
pended matter can be removed by sedimentation. The period during 
which sedimentation takes place is not of such great importance. By 
allowing the sewage to remain for twelve hours in the septic tank, equally 
good results have been obtained as with twenty-four and forty-eight hour 
periods. Six hours produced the same sedimentation effect. A two- 
hour period in the Hamburg experimental septic tank only reduced the 
suspended organic matter in the sewage by about 30 per cent. The 
sedimentation is not affected by the tanks being open or closed. The 
above remarks only apply to domestic sewage or town sewage of normal 
composition. A very slight acid reaction of the sewage is sufficient to 
materially hinder the septic process. 

Equalisation of Sewage. — As regards the equalisation of the composi- 
tion of the sewage, septic tanks do not possess any advantage over settling 
tanks. I have not, however, been able to convince myself that this 
equalisation is of such importance for biological treatment as some authors 
would have us believe, especially if we are dealing with domestic or normal 
town sewage. It is different, however, for towns such as Manchester, where 
large quantities of trade refuse are produced, and where this is difficult to 
treat or is partly acid and partly alkaline. 

Decrease of Dissolved Organic Matter. Production and Removal of 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen. — Opinions still differ on the question as to how far 
solids in solution are removed by septic treatment. After years of experi- 
ment, Dzierzgowsky has come to the conclusion that the dissolved organic 
matter is not appreciably reduced in the septic tank. Other authors have 
come to the conclusion that the oxygen absorbed and the organic and 
albuminoid nitrogen figures are reduced 60 per cent, or more in the septic 
tank. At Leeds a 50 per cent, reduction in the oxygen absorbed was actually 
observed ; at Leicester 36 to 60 per cent; and at Birmingham 29 per cent 
In the Hamburg experimental works the oxygen absorbed was reduced on an 
average by about 33 per cent. The albuminoid ammonia showed a reduction 
at Exeter of 38 to 54 per cent.; at Leicester 50 per cent; at Birmingham 36 
per cent; and in the Hamburg septic tank about 23 per cent At Hamburg 
the organic nitrogen was reduced about 37 per cent and the organic carbon 
about 40 per cent, by septic treatment From the above we may safely 
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say that, in general, septic treatment reduces the dissolved organic matter 
in sewage by an amount which is at least as great as can be removed by 
chemical precipitation under the most favourable circumstances. On the 
other hand, the effluents from septic tanks yield larger quantities of the 
decomposition products of organic matter than are contained in the sewage. 
At Hamburg, for example, the increase in the free ammonia was on the 
average 13*5 per cent; at Manchester 15*9 per cent.; at Binuingham 224 
per cent.; at Exeter 36*1 per cent; at Lille 26 per cent; and at Leeds more 
than 100 per cent. In addition to the increased quantities of free ammonia, 
the effluents from septic tanks contain fairly large amounts of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. As to the actual amounts, few data have been published. At 
Hamburg amounts up to 1*5 parts per 100,000 have been observed. This 
gas is the cause of the offensive smell of septic tank effluents, which is 
especially noticeable when these are agitated, as is the case when they are 
distributed on biological filters. Experiments are now in progress with 
the object of fixing the sulphuretted hydrogen by passing the sewage 
through a layer of iron shavings before it leaves the septic tank. Such 
experiments have been carried out for months, and have yielded very satis- 
factory results during the whole period. It does not seem advisable to 
attempt to fix the sulphuretted hydrogen by adding iron salts to the sewage, 
for the fine flocculent sulphide of iron thus formed would either clog up the 
biological filters or pajss through and give the effluent a blackish colour. 

Septic Treatment as an Aid to Biological Filtration.— The question 
as to whether septic treatment aids the biological after-treatment must, 
after what has been said above, be answered by saying that it certainly 
reduces the amount of solid matter reaching the biological filters. Not 
only is the greater part of the suspended matter retained in the septic 
tank, but also a not inconsiderable proportion of the dissolved solids. This 
certainly goes a long way towards preventing the biological filters from 
sludging up. The weathering of the filtering material is also undoubtedly 
diminished by first septieising the sewage. It is, however, another question 
whether septic treatment so alters the organic matter in the sewage that 
its purification is rendered easier, or, as some authors maintain, first made 
possible. 

The refuse from sugar factories, breweries, and similar works, which 
contains lai^e amounts of carbohydrates and hence becomes acid when 
subjected to septic action, is undoubtedly more difficult to purify by 
biological methods when in a septic condition than when fresh. This 
fact, upon which I have insisted for a number of years, has lately been con- 
firmed by other investigators. 

But domestic and town sewage which does not become acid when 
allowed to become septic is also easier to treat biologically when fresh 
than when septic. At Hamburg, contact beds could be filled six times 
a day with fresh sewage without yielding an unsatisfactory effluent, whereas 
they would only take septic sewage twice a day. 
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The contrary opinions of English authors may be ascribed to the fact 
that they have compared fresh sewage, containing the whole of its sus- 
pended matter, with septic tank effluent, containing very little suspended 
matter. Under such circumstances it is only to be expected that filters will 
clog up sooner with fresh sewage than with septicised sewage. At Leeds, as 
soon as setfcled sewage was used, the results obtained were the same as those 
at Hamburg, i.e. in favour of dealing with fresh sewage. At Sutton, also, 
better results are said to have been produced by biological treatment after 
the suspended matter had been removed from the fresh sewage. 

I am unable to advance any theoretical considerations which would 
support the opinions of various eminent English chemists that a septic 
sewage is more amenable to biological treatment than fresh sewage. The 
septic process changes the character of the dissolved organic solids in the 
sewage in such a way that their powers of absorbing and of being absorbed 
are undoubtedly diminished. Instead of the easily decomposable bodies 
present in fresh sewage, there are deposited on the surface of the filtering 
material, bodies which are with difficulty decomposable, and which therefore 
accelerate the clogging of the filter and disturb the absorptive processes 
which should take place. 

Nitrification.— The widespread idea that nitrification, i.e, the con- 
version of nitrogen into nitric acid, is the only or the main function of 
biological treatment, seems to have led many astray. It has also been 
wrongly assumed that nitrification can only take place after the organic 
nitrogen has been mineralised, i,e. converted into ammonia. These mis- 
taken ideas seem to me to form the only theoretical foundation for all the 
declarations in favour of septic action. Nitrifying organisms exist, howeverj 
which do not nitrify ammonia, but only organic nitrogen. Experiments, 
which I have had carried out with such organisms, have shown that they 
oxidise the nitrogen much more rapidly than the well-known nitrifying 
bacteria of Winogradsky. Besides these organisms, I am convinced, as I 
stated some years ago, that other oxidising micro-organisms play a very 
important part in biological purification. The above facts, then, counteract 
the advantages which the action of septic treatment may have in prepar- 
ing the dissolved organic matters for a further biological treatment. 

Moreover, nitrification is not such an important factor as has generally 
been supposed. It has been brought into prominence because it has been 
assumed that the nuisances caused by sewage were due to nitrogenous 
organic matter. I am prepared to admit that mineralisation and oxidation 
of the organic nitrogen are to be regarded as a most favourable sign of 
«ufticient purification ; but, if we leave out of consideration the question of 
utilising the purified effluent, I am not prepared to ascribe to nitrifiavtion 
much further importance. Other processes of decomposition and oxidation 
appear to me to be more imjx)rtant, chief among which is the mineralisa- 
tion of the organic sulphur. It is the sulphur and not the nitrogen which 
is the cause of the nuisance arising from the decomposition of nitrogenous 
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organic matter ; it i» the sulphur which forms the foul-smelling sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which is strongly poisonous to fish-life. The ammonia derived from 
the organic nitrogen can scarcely be smelled in putrefying sewage, and this 
fact scarcely seems to have been noted in the literature dealing with 
sewage. 

As a rule, the sulphur escapes from the septic tank either in a gaseous 
form or as sulphide of iron in the effluent. The gaseous sulphuretted 
hydrogen escapes into the air as soon as the sewage is agitated by being 
spread out in contact with the air or by being sprayed from jets. The 
nuisance thus caused will probably have to be prevented by the adoption 
of some such precaution as was mentioned above. If the effluent from 
the septic tank is not agitated, but flows quietly, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
may be conveyed into the biological filters and there absorbed. Sulphide 
of iron is present in septic tank effluents, chiefly in very fine particles 
which cannot always be retained by the filters. It is, however, retained 
either by irrigation or land filtration. Added to the difficulty of prevent- 
ing the escape of sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphide of iron is the fact 
that sulphide of iron is not so easily oxidised as organic sulphur. 

The oxidation of organic carbon also appears to be more easily accom- 
plished when all the processes are aerobic than when anaerobic processes 
are introduced. This has been observed in the extended experiments 
which have been carried out at Hamburg, and the subject will be 
referred to later. 

Sludge Digestion. — From the above considerations, in spite of the 
favourable results which have been reported with regard to the separation 
of suspended matters and the diminution of the dissolved organic matters, 
1 must maintain that fresh sewage is more amenable to biological purifica- 
tion than septicised sewage. By this I do not wish to express any dogmatic 
judgment on the septic process. In forming an opinion, as we have seen 
and shall see later, a whole series of other questions must be considered, 
and it is necessary to judge each case on its merits. The first considera- 
tions should be with regard to the digestion of the sludge, its conversion 
into a less offensive product, and the decreased difficulty with which it 
may be stored for long periods. 

The questions relating to sludge digestion are much more difficult 
than those above dealt with, relating to the decomposition of the dissolved 
solids. When the septic process became prominent, the sludge digestion 
was estimated at 70, 80, or even 90 per cent, of the total sludge. Later 
results have been published as follows : — Hampton, 58 per cent. ; Glasgow, 
50 per cent. ; Huddersfield, 40 per cent. ; Accrington, 35 per cent. ; Sheffield, 
30 per cent. ; Leeds, 20 to 60 per cent. ; Birmingham, 25 per cent., and 
quite recently 10 per cent. ; and Manchester, 26 per cent. 

It is to be expected that these figures will vary in the different towns, 
since the character of the sewage and its treatment before entering the 
septic tank are variable. The sewage of one town naturally contains 
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more undecomposable solids, such as road detritus, than that of another ; 
and some towns pass the sewage through detritus tanks and screens, whilst 
in others these processes are omitted. The amount of suspended matter 
escaping with the effluent from the septic tank also varies according to 
the construction and working of the septic tank — a fact which was little 
considered a few years ago. 

At Manchester, for example, the septic tank effluent contained 19*3 
parts per 100,000 of suspended matter ; at Sheffield 15-7 ; at Oldham 14*3 ; 
at Accrington 17'8 ; at Leeds 12*9 with a twelve-hour flow, and ir4 with 
a twenty-four hour flow through the tank ; at Birmingham 24*4 ; and at 
Burnley 13*0 parts per 100,000, with an eight-hour flow through the tank. 
For comparison, the suspended matter remaining in sewage after chemical 
precipitation processes may be given. At London it was 9'0 parts per 
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Fio. 66.— Travis' Hydrolytic Tank Model. 

100,000, at Manchester 60, at Leeds 140, at Salford 30 to 40, and at 
Birmingham 16*3. 

Martin is of the opinion that a proper application of the latest ex- 
perience would lead to better results with the septic process. At Barrhead 
he succeeded in reducing the suspended matter in the effluent from the 
septic tank to 8 parts per 100,000. This agrees with the result obtained 
at the Hamburg Experimental Station, 8*59 as an average for the years 
1901 to 1904. 

Hydrolytic Tank. — At this point a short description may be given of a 
method which lias been worked out by W.O. Travis at Hampton. His object 
is to separate the putrescible sludge from the rest of the sewage as early as 
possible, and to allow it to become septic after separation. The principle of 
his method will be best understood from fig. 66. The sewage first enters a 
settling tank, and the specifically lighter components rise upwards (3) into 
the quiescent portion of clarified sewage (1). The specifically heavier con- 
stituents of the sewage sink to the bottom of the tank (4) into the turbid 
liquid portion of the sewage (2). The sludge falls into the sludge tank 
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underneath the settling tank. From the upper clarified layer in the 
settling tank the sewage passes into the ^' hydrolytic tank," which contains 
a large number of plates. In the model depicted in fig. 66 a large number 
of parallel glass plates, placed slightly obliquely, were used. In passing 
between these plates the solids causing the liquid to be turbid, and which 
Travis regards as colloids, are deposited on the plates; as soon as this 
deposit attains a certain weight and thickness it slides off the plate to the 
bottom of the tank. According to Travis, these solids are no longer 
capable of active fermentation, and hence they remain in the tank without 
disturbing the process. The sewage then enters the second compartment 
of the hydrolytic tank, where the remaining solids are retained in the same 
manner. The principle upon which Travis' process is based is a rational 
one. The carrying out of the process in practice, however, has proved to 
be very expensive, and it is a question whether the increased work accom- 
plished by the apparatus, in separating undissolved solids, bears a proper 
ratio to the increased cost. 

Suspended Matter in Septic Tank Effluents. — The amount of sus- 
pended matter in the efläuents from septic tanks appears to vary, as 
already stated, with the period of the year. At Leeds, for insUinco, the 
average amount in spring was 12*7 parts per 100,000, in summer 15*64 
and in winter 21"3. At Huddersfield also the amount in winter was 
greater tlian in summer. These variations are probably due partly to 
the previously mentioned reactions taking place in the scum and partly 
to variations of wind and rain. Covered septic tanks are, of course, 
sheltered from the influence of the latter factors, and their influence in 
open septic tanks may be considerably diminished by the introduction of 
scum boards at short distances apart. The suspended matters in the 
effluent during the second and later years of working are usually higher 
than during the first year, and this is probably chiefly due to the accumu- 
lation of sludge in the septic tank. 

All these factors make it very difficult to form even an approximate 
estimate of the amount of sludge digested in septic tanks, even from the 
results of working on a large scale. It may, however, be stated that, as a 
rule, one-third to one-fourth of the total suspended matter in the sewage 
reaching the septic tank leaves the tank with the effluent. 

An estimate of sludge digestion is also complicated by the fact that the 
sludge alters in character in the septic tank, becoming more concentrated. 
Fresh sludge usually contains about 90 per cent, of moisture, whilst sludge 
which has been in the tank some time may contain as little as 80 per cent. 
The dry residue in the latter case amounts to 20 per cent., as against 10 
per cent, in fresh sludge. Each cubic yard of septic concentrated sludge 
contains, therefore, as much solid matter as two cubic yards of fresh sludge. 

From the above it will be seen that 25 to 30 per cent, of the so-called 
sludge digestion has been shown to be due to sludge deposition, and a still 
larger percentage is accounted for by the more concentrated nature of the 
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sludge. The effect of such facts as these has been to make some authors 
so sceptical as to deny the existence of sludge digestion, or to assign a 
very small value to it, e.g, Dziergowsky gives 9 per cent. Such con- 
clusions are, however, beyond the mark, and serve to show that the 
problem can hardly be solved by the results of operations on a large 
scale, but only by means of specially designed experiments. 

Solubility of Organic 
Substances. — The author 
has investigated the 
subject by suspending 
in septic tanks a large 
number of solid organic 
substances, such as cooked 
vegetables, cabbages, 
turnips, potatoes, peas, 
beans, bread, various 
forms of cellulose, flesh in 
the form of the dead 
bodies of animals, skinned 
and unskinned, various 
kinds of fat, bones, car- 
tilage, etc., and has shown 
that many of these sub- 
stances are almost com- 
pletely dissolved in from 
three to four weeks. 
They first presented a 
swollen appearance, and 
increased in weight. The 
turnips had holes on the 
surface, which gradually 
became deeper. The 
edges of the cabbage 
leaves looked as though 
they had been bitten, and 
similar signs of decom- 
position were visible in 
the ca«c of the other substances. Of the skinned animals, the skeleton 
alone remained after a short time ; with the unskinned animals the process 
lasted rather longer. At this stage I will only point out that the experi- 
ments were so arranged that no portion of the substances could be washed 
away ; their disappearance was therefore due to solution and gasification. 
The result of such a decomposition is shown in fig. 67. The skinned body 
of a guinea-pig was allowed to remain in a septic tank for three weeks, 
when the clean white bones, shown in the photograph, alone remained. 
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Flu. 67. — Remains of a Guinea-pig after three weeks 
in Septic Tank. 
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Further experiments have been carried out by Favre at the Hamburg 
Institute with proteins, albuminoids, fats, carbohydrates, etc., and it was 
found that the protein substances and albuminoids are the most easily 
decomposed, whilst fats are the most resistant, decomposition only taking 
place on the surface into fatty acids and glycerol. Carbohydrates are 
readily decomposed in the septic tank ; cellulose also appears to be de- 
composed, but cork remains unaltered. 

During the solution process the quantity of dissolved organic matter 
in the surrounding liquid at first increases ; it is, however, very quickly 
further decomposed. The process takes place much quicker at . first in a 
tank of twelve-hours' capacity than in one of two-hours' capacity, bjit very 
much quicker than in a septic tank in which the sewage is stagnant; 
hence, septic tanks should not be made too large, and they should 
contain no "dead" spaces, where the sewage may collect and become 
stagnant. The process takes place almost as quickly in fresh sewage as in 
septic. In pure water the above objects remained almost imattacked 
during a period in which they completely disappeared in either fresh or 
septic sewage, provided that the sewage was renew^ed from time to time. 

In view of such observations, the opinion that the organic portion of 
the sediment in septic tanks is not decomposed, i.e. resolved either into a 
liquid or gaseous state, becomes untenable. 

Objects suspended in the sludge itself are decomposed almost as 
quickly as those suspended in the supernatant liquid. I have formed the 
impression that the forces causing the solution process are developed 
within the organic substances, i.e. within the turnips, potatoes, dead bodies, 
etc. The process seems to be favoured by not allowing the sludge in the 
septic tank to occupy a large proportion of the capacity. I am at present 
attempting to solve these and similar problems by carrying out specially 
designed experiments, a description of which would occupy too much space 
here. Without such experiments it is impossible to make much progress 
in the problem of sludge digestion. 

The reactions taking place during sludge digestion have hitherto been 
assumed to be due to the action of bacteria, but the assumption has been 
made without experimental foundation. Some years ago, as a result of 
preliminary experiments, I expressed the opinion that enzymes play a 
considerable part in these reactions. Further experiments have shown that 
diastatic and proteolytic enzymes occur in the contents of septic tanks in 
sufficient quantity to explain the liquefaction processes. The body of a 
guinea-pig, which had undergone decomposition in a septic tank, contained 
only proteolytic enzymes, but in considerable amount; a turnip, under 
similar conditions, contained diastatic enzymes ; in either case, therefore, 
just the enzymes which were specially able to liquefy the substance in 
question. Similar results were obtained in the cases of the other substances 
examined. The enzymes are washed out of the substixnces in question, and 
are dispersed throughout the contisnts of -the tank. Their nature and 
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amount vary with the character and stage of decomposition of the sludge 
in the septic tank. It has also been shown that the enzymes isolated from 
septic tanks are capible of producing decomposition even in the absence 
of bacteria, but not so rapidly as when bacteria are present. I believe that 
further explanation of septic action is only to be obtained from the results 
of such experiments, and I have accordingly instituted a whole series with 
this object in view. 

A considerable amount of organic matter escapes in a gaseous form, 
after decomposition in the septic tank. A few cubic centimetres of septic 
sludge, if placed in a vessel filled with water, soon give rise to the 
production of litres of gas. Septic tank gases have been analysed by 
various observers with very varying results. Methane has been found by 
some observers in quantities rather less than 20 per cent., by others up to 
80 per cent. ; hydrogen has been reported absent by some and present to 
the extent of 36 per cent, by others ; carbon dioxide from ^ to 40 per cent. 
This simply serves to accentuate the fact that the methods of research as 
yet adopted cannot yield satisfactory results. The objects above named, 
if left to undergo septic decomposition, yield at first gases which consist 
mainly of carbon dioxide and hydrogen, indicating that the carbohydrates 
are first decomposed. The simultaneous formation of lactic, acetic, and 
formic acids gives an acid reaction which changes to alkaline as the 
formation of ammonia and other basic decomposition products increases. 
The formation of hydrogen next decreases, and nitrogen and methane are 
formed in larger quantities. The above must suffice at this stage as a 
possible explanation of the discrepant results which have been obtained 
with regard to gas formation. 

The opinion has often been expressed that the main function of the 
septic tank lies in the decomposition of cellulose. This opinion also needs 
correction, as I intend to show later. Sedgwick rightly draws attention 
to the fact that the portion of wooden stakes just above the soil rots much 
more rapidly than the buried portion. I believe that the action of aerobic 
moulds in decomposing cellulose has not received sufficient attention. Our 
experiments on the action of enzymes have also a bearing on the decom- 
position of cellulose. They indicate that nature supplies the necessary 
bacteria just where they are required to decompose putrescible matter, 
and at the same time supplies enzymes which are capable of aiding the 
action of the bacteria. 

Bemoval of Sludge. — From the above we must not only conclude that 
the value of the sludge digestion phenomena should not be underestimated, 
but also that an explanation is offered why it is not necessary to allow 
sewage to remain in septic tanks for forty-eight hours or even longer, as was at 
first supposed, when the action of bacteria alone was considered. Under 
certain circumstances a short period, two to four hours, in the septic tank 
is sufficient to produce the same result as a much longer period. Originally 
the English Local (iovemmcnt Board required septic tanks to be designed 
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for a flow equal to one and a half times the daily dry weather flow of 
sewage. Later, this requirement was altered to one and a quarter times 
the daily dry weather flow. 

Septic tanks must certainly be constructed so large that sudden strong 
currents are avoided in the tanks. Small works are especially liable to 
this danger, with the result that the sludge is stirred up. The surface 
of the sewage in the tanks should also never be allowed to sink below 
a certain level. A sinking of the water level reduces the pressure on the 
sediment, which contains large quantities of septic gases, with the result 
that large quantities of solids suddenly rise and are washed out of 
the tank. 

The sediment, which is partly solid, but chiefly of a slimy nature, is 
converted gradually by the processes which take place in the septic tank 
into a crumbly product, which does not possess the same affinity for water 
as fresh sludge. It is more easily drained ; and when allowed to stand, 
exposed to the air, it is quickly converted into an inoffensive earthy 
substance, possessing an odour of garden mould. 

In large towns, where the question of sludge disposal is one of con- 
siderable difficulty and expense, it is only to be expected that the con- 
sequences of the above changes would admit of statistical expression. At 
Manchester, since the introduction of the septic process, upwards of 
100,000 tons less of sludge are annually conveyed to sea than during 
the period when chemical precipitation was in use. This means a con- 
siderable saving of expense. At Birmingham, since the adoption of septic 
treatment, the number of workmen, continually employed on sludge 
disposal, has been reduced from twenty-six to six, and the annual saving 
effbcted by not using chemicals is about ^4000; the sludge from the 
septic tanks can also be used for raising waste land, a use to which the 
sludge previously obtained could not be put. 

For small towns, institutions, and private houses, one great advantage 
of the septic tank lies in the fact that the sludge can be left in the tanks 
for months or even years and removed only according to agricultural 
requirements. The vicinity of such works can thus be free from obnoxious 
sludge tips. 

Open and Govered Septic Tanka. — The covering of septic tanks was 
supposed to be a guard against loss of heat, foul smells, and nuisances 
caused by insects, and, according to some authors, was necessary to ensure 
perfect anaerobic action. The utilisation of the septic tank gases was also 
intended, but has not been found economically possible. Perfect anaerobic 
action is also obtained in open septic tanks. In Great Britain and 
Germany no injurious effect has been traced to the loss of heat in open 
septic tanks, nor have nuisances been caused by odours or insects. In the 
immediate vicinity of dwelling-houses, covered septic tanks are to be 
preferred, but a covering of planks, with perhaps a little soil on the top, 
is generally sufficient. 
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Pathogenic (}erm8. — It is generally assumed that pathogenic germs 
are either injuriously affected or quickly destroyed in septic tanks, but 
the experiments which we were able to perform at Hamburg on this point 
did not convince us of the correctness of this view. Even non-resistant 
cholera-like vibrios persisted for several days in the septic tank. Septic 
action has, however, an important bearing on the destruction of infectious 
material. The slimy substances with which pathogenic bacteria are 
generally surrounded are liquefied, and the germs of infection are thus 
exposed to the action of disinfectants. This matter will be referred to in 
the chapter on Disinfection. 

Scott-Moncrieff Tank. — For the sake of completeness, it should be 
mentioned that in 1891 Scott-MoncriefF constructed a so-called cultivation 
tank at Ashtead, and later at other places ; but this will be dealt with in 
Chapter VIII. The whole arrangement is a septic tank filled with stones, 
the sewage entering at the bottom and leaving at the top. The action of 
a cultivation tank is, both qualitatively and quantitatively, the same as 
that of a septic tank. 

Summary. — Summarising what has been said with regard to the 
advantages and disadvantages of septic treatment, as compared with 
other preliminary processes, I have come to the following conclusions : — 

1. Septic treatment is not a complete sewage purification process, 

but only a preliminary treatment, at present adopted almost 
exclusively for biological after-purification, and in cases where 
disinfection has to be resorted to. It has, in a few cases, been 
adopted in connection with land treatment. 

2. It relieves the works used for the final purification {a) by retaining 

the suspended matters, at least as efficiently as the sedimentation 
process, and almost as efficiently as chemical precipitation pro- 
cesses ; and (/>) by gasifying and mineralising about one-third to 
one-half of the dissolved organic matters contained in the crude 
sewage. 

3. The amount of organic matter in the sludge retained in the tank 

is considerably diminished by the gasification and liquefaction 
(sludge digestion) as well as by the concentration caused by the 
septic action. 

4. The sediment is converted by septic action into an almost inoffensive 

and easily drained substance. This has not been proved to be 
the case with the "biological plants for foecal matter" (see p. 83). 

5. The possibility of allowing the sludge to remain in the tanks for 

some months is a great advantage for some towns, institutions, 
and private houses. 

On the other hand, septic treatment possesses the disadvantages that — 

1. The tank effluents are always putrescent, and give rise to foul smells 
by the escape of gases when they are agitated. The most 
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important of these gases, sulphuretted hydrogen, may possibly 
be fixed before leaving the tank. 

2. The biological after-treatment is usually more difficult with septic 

tank effluent than with fresh sewage. 

3. The sulphuretted hydrogen formed in the tanks attacks the cement. 

It is stated that this may be avoided by a proper selection of the 
building material and by allowing the works to stand long enough 
before l)eing brought into operation. 

4. The accumulation of putrefying substances should, on general sanitary 

grounds, be prevented as much as possible. This is especially 
the case in the neighbourhood of dwelling-houses. 

F. Precipitation. 

Historical. — Proposals to purify sewage by the addition of chemical 
precipitants were made over a hundred years ago. 

A patent was taken out in 1762 by de Boissieu for the purification of 
dirty water by a chemical process. Chemical methods, however, first 
assumed practical importance when the English authorities began to deal 
with the problems of town sewage and trade refuse, and no longer expressed 
themselves satisfied with the results produced by mismanaged sedimenta- 
tion tanks. About the same time the question of separating the manurial 
constituents of sewage by chemical precipitation, already referred to in 
Chapter III., came to the fore. Speculation in these processes became rife, 
and hundreds of chemical precipitation processes were patented. A list 
of the precipitants which have been recommended and adopted from time 
to time would occupy too much space here. Descriptions and references 
to the literature on the subject are to be found in the well-known work of 
J. König, Die Verunreinu/ung der Gewäsuer, 

The hopes of financial gain, which were raised in connection with these 
chemical precipitation processes, have not in any way been realised. An 
inquiry, instituted in 1894, showed that, of 234 towns which had adopted 
chemical processes, 204 had incurred expenditure without realising any 
income whatever ; the remaining 30 had indeed obtained an income, but 
this was often only a few shillings which had been received for a few 
cartloads of sludge. In no case had a profit been realised. 

With regard to the purification produced, precipitation processes have 
again and again given rise to disappointment. The splendid results 
obtained in laboratory experiments and specially-constructed experimental 
works led the authorities of English towns to persevere with experiments. 
Salford has at different times tried thirteen different methods, Birmingham 
seven, and almost every large English town can boast of a similar experience. 
About twenty years ago, following the example of England, a few German 
towns adopted chemical precipitation. In every case, however, the opinion 
of the English Commission, given in Chapter II.,. was confirmed, to the 
effect that chemical precipitjition effected ä satisfactory removal of the 

7 
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suspended matters, but yielded a putresciblc effluent, which deposited solid 
matters in the bed of the stream ; that the process was very expensive, 
and produced much larger quantities of sludge than were yielded by 
sedimentation. The sludge was practically unsaleable, and thus, owing tc 
its putrescent character, the rapidly growing sludge-tips were a menace to 
the neighbourhood. The sludge question became a bugbear, which was 
partially overcome by the introduction of sludge presses, to which reference 
will be made later. Sludge presses were first used at Aylesbury, then at 
Morton, and Wimbledon (1884), and at the present day they are to bo 
found at almost every sewage works. The presses convert the sludge into 
solid cakes, which are at least transportable. Hopes of utilising the sludge 
with the aid of sludge presses have not, however, been realised. 

Partial Abandonment of Chemical Precipitation. — Almost twenty years 
ago, when artificial biological methods were first introduced, those who 
had been troubled for years with chemical precipitation began to breathe 
freely. They believed that the death knell of chemical methods was 
being tolled. At that time it was hoped that the artificial biological 
methods, to be described later, would be very much more economical than 
the chemical methods. Such expectations have not been fulfilled ; but, in 
spite of this, the use of chemicals has gradually been given up, chiefly 
because the authorities ceased to be satisfied with the results produced, 
after it had been shown that artificial biological processes yielded better 
effluents. 

As a complete method of sewage disposal, chemical precipitation is 
now only to be met with in a few towns, and these are mostly engaged 
with schemes for replacing it by biological processes. Such a position 
of affairs justifies a very short description of the processes of chemical 
precipitation, and I have chosen the processes at present in use at London, 
Glasgow, and Leipsic, as typical of those which may be considered feasible 
at the present day. 

Precipitation of London Sewage. — The London sewage, about 200 
million gallons daily, from a population of about four and a half millions, 
is conducted into nineteen tanks, thirteen of which are situated on the 
north bank of the Thames at Barking and six at Crossness, on the southern 
side of the river. Their total capacity is about forty-four million gallons. 
Originally they were worked intermittently, i,e. filled with sewage to which 
the chemical precipitants had been added, allowed to stand full for a time, 
and then emptied. In 1891, however, it was shown that better results 
could be produced by allowing the sewage to flow continuously through 
the tanks. The chemical precipitants in use are lime and copperas, six 
parts of the former and 1 "4 parts of the latter being used at Barking per 
100,000 parts of sewage. The volume of sludge which is deposited daily 
amounts to al)0ut 8000 cubic yards, and this is pumped into sludge tanks, 
from which it is discharged into tank steamers, after the top water has 
been removed. Six tank steamers, each of a capacity of 1300 cubic yards. 
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are continually engaged in carrying the sludge to sea, a distance of 40 to 
50 miles. The cost of transport of the sludge amounts to .£50,000, and 
the cost of chemicals to j£7 5,000 per annum. The total annual working 
cost is, roughly, £150,000. This process succeeds in removing 75 per cent, 
of the suspended matter from London sewage. This has been sufficient to 
improve the condition of the Thames, which, about twenty years ago, was 
becoming a menace to the shipping trade, to such an extent that at 
present no pollution of the lower reaches of the river is visible, and care- 
ful investigations during recent years have not revealed any sludge 
deposits in the bed of the river. 

Precipitation at Glasgow. — Glasgow has at times hesitated whether 
to adopt biological or chemical treatment, but has finally decided in favour 
of the latter. The process is worked on the continuous principle, as in 
London. Lime and sulphate of alumina are used as precipitants, the 
quantities varying with the strength of the sewage. From published 
data, the amount of lime varies from 7*1 to 57*2 parts per 100,000 and 
the amount of sulphate of alumina from 3*6 to 28*6. The average cost 
of chemical treatment in Glasgow is 36 shillings per million gallons ; and 
the amoimt of sludge obtained, containing 90 per cent, of moisture or 
slightly more, is 50 cubic yards per million gallons of sewage. From the 
London sewage 40 cubic yards of sludge are obtained from a million 
gallons of sewage, or 16 cubic feet per head of population per annum. 
The cost of treatment in London is about 40 shillings per million gallons, 
quite as much as at Glasgow, where the sludge is not carried out to sea, 
but pressed after the addition of a further quantity of lime. A small 
proportion of the pressed sludge, about 1000 or 1500 tons annually, is 
sold at a price of 20 to 25 shillings per ton. 

Predpitatiou at Leipsic. — At Leipsic a, salt of iron (a commercial 
basic sulphate) is used for precipitation, in amounts varying with the 
concentration of the sewage. On the average, 6*3 parts per 100,000 
are employed. The cost of treatment is about 82 shillings per million 
gallons, or ninepence per head of population per annum. The amount of 
sludge produced is only about 24 cubic yards per million gallons of 
sewage, but it must be borne in mind that all ftecal matter does not reach 
the sewage works. The purification effected at Leipsic is higher than 
at either London or Glasgow. During 1904, Leipsic had to purify 4840 
million gallons of sewage at a total cost of £20,000, and experiments have 
been commenced with the object of seeing whether the same result cannot 
be attained as cheaply by means of biological methods. 

Precipitation Preliminary to Biological Purification. — Tn England, 
chemical precipitation is still being employed as a preliminary to biological 
purification. Bolton is using 9*8 parts of lime and 2*8 parts of iron alum ; 
Salford 17 parts of lime, 8*5 parts of copperas, and about 12 parts of iron 
alum per 100,000 of sewage. Leeds has lately had a scheme prepared, in 
which it is intended to adopt chemical precipitation previous to biological 
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filtration. The increased cost of chemical precipitation, compared with sedi- 
mentation or septic treatment, has been calculated to be more than 
counterbalanced by the saving effected on the after-treatment by biological 
methods. The nuisances caused by foul smells from septic tank effluents 
are also avoided. These points will be further dealt with in the next 
chapter. 

Degener's lignite method is, strictly speaking, a precipitation pro- 
cess. It should also be classed with the methods by which it is attempted 
to attain a non-putrescible effluent, and hence will be dealt with in the 
next chapter. 

By chemical precipitation, under the most favourable conditions, it is 
only possible to remove from 20 to 30 per cent, of the dissolved organic 
matter from sewage. Under certain circumstances, as to the volume and 
rapidity of flow of the river, etc., such as exist in London, a purification of 
this character is suflicient, and new projects are designed, not with a 
view to obtaining a higher percentage of purification, but in order to 
eficct a saving of expense. Under less favourable circumstances, in which 
a non-putrescible effluent must be produced, and where a sludging up of 
the river bed is to be feared from the deposition of solids from the 
effluent after its discharge into the river, chemical precipitation methods 
canuot be considered as satisfactory. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
METHODS FOE THE EEMOVAL OF PÜTBESGIBUITy. 

A. Surface Irrigation. 

Historical. — Until about forty years ago, irrigation had only been adopted 
for the treatment of sewage in a few isolated instances. After the experts 
of the English Government had again and again unanimously characterised 
this process as the only satisfactory method of sewage treatment (see 
Chapter IL), the supervising authorities began to strongly urge its adop- 
tion. As an example of how this requirement was enforced, we may cite 
the case of the small town of Croydon, which is situated not far from 
London. At that time Croydon had rather less than 20,000 inhabitants ; 
but in consequence of a large increase in the incidence of febrile disease, 
the town had adopted the water-carriage system of sewerage, and was 
discharging the whole of its sewage into a small stream, the Wandle. 
Nuisances arose in consequence of this, and the town was being continually 
subjected to legal actions, upon which over £10,000 had to be spent. 
Moreover, £25,000 had been spent in chemicals to deodorise the sewage, 
without, however, effectually abating the nuisances.. The Court ordered 
the adoption of land treatment, but as soon as this was known the price of 
land rose enormously. In spite of this, however, persons were found 
willing to pay considerable sums for the town's sewage, and to enter into 
contracts for a period of years. All this happened at the time when Liebig, 
A. W. Hoffmann, and others were agitating so strongly in favour of irriga- 
tion, and had calculated the value of town sewage at no less than twelve 
or eighteen shillings per head per annum. It must be regarded as a 
consequence of this agitation that in 1876 no fewer than sixty-four English 
towns had adopted irrigation for the treatment of their sewage. 

Clays not Suitable for Irrigation. — It must not be supposed that 
irrigation was carried out in the same manner as is the case at the present 
day on German irrigation farms. If a (Jerman town intends to adopt 
irrigation, it first apjwints an expert to report whether suitable land is to 
be had within a reasonable distance of the town. In England, at that 
date and until within very recent times, the requirement for irrigation has 
been pressed, irrespective of where and how it could be carried out. Many 
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towns could only obtain clayey land, such as is regarded in Germany as 
entirely useless for irrigation purposes. The case of Leicester will serve 
as an example of what occurred when towns were compelled to use clayey 
soil for irrigation purposes. The country around Leicester is undulating. 
The sewage was pumped into open channels at the highest point of the 
irrigation area, there allowed to overflow, and, following the inclination of 
the land, to spread over the surface. After each dose, the upper clay soil 
became so thoroughly soaked that it was necessary to wait about three 
months before the land could be farmed. Although it is generally regarded 
as inadvisable to drain clayey land, it was absolutely necessary to lay 
shallow drains in the Leicester land. The drains discharged a putrescible 
effluent, which was collected in cross-channels and conveyed on to a second 
field of grass land. Jf the effluent from the second field was still putres- 
cible, it was distributed over a third series of plots, from which, as a rule, 
a non-putrescible effluent was discharged. This process, which is known 
as surface irrigation, appears to be much used in England, chiefly because 
the land in the neighbourhood of most of the towns is of a clayey nature, 
and not suitable for use in any other manner. 

By means of the above method of irrigation, a satisfactory effluent can 
only be obtained by a series of successive treatments, and this is only 
possible if a very large area of land is available. It has been estimated 
that in this manner the sewage of twenty-five^ persons at most can be 
treated on one acre of land. If we think of the city of Leeds, which, with 
its population of 470,000, is situated in a district where the land is of a 
clayey nature and also very expensive, we see at once that irrigation under 
such circumstances is impossible. 

In similar cases, e.g, at Draycott and Beverley, attempts have been made 
to render the soil suitable by artificial means. The clay has been dug out 
and replaced after being burnt, but good results have not been obtained in 
this manner. Other towns have mixed ashes or town's refuse with the 
clayey soil, in order to render it more permeable. In a few cases, e.g. at 
Eccles, satisfactory results have been obtained by such means. 

Peaty Öoil Unfluitable. — Peaty soil is i« unsuitable as clay for irriga- 
tion purposes. Nevertheless, certain English towns have been forced to 
construct irrigation works on such land. The Royal Commission on 
Sewage Disposal, now sitting, has carried out very thorough investigations, 
and has come to the conclusion that peaty soil is entirely unsuitable for 
irrigation. 

Distribution of Sewage. — In Germany it is not customary to regard 
irrigation as a process in which sewage is allowed either to evaporate or to 
flow over the surface of land, as in the cases of surface irrigation, above 
mentioned. It is rcganled more as a filtration process, in which the 
sewage passes through the soil, and hence irrigation works in Germany 
have been constructed with this object in view. In England, so far as I 
have been able to gather from visits and from the evidence given before 
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the Royal Commission, sewage is distributed on the land in much the same 
manner as has been described for Leicester. Where the land is more level 
it is necessary for a waterman, after opening hydrants or inlet channels, to 
remove obstacles out of the way of the sewage, so that it may be evenly 
distributed over the surface of the land and not allowed to collect in pools. 
Officials, whose reputation as irrigation experts stands very high in England, 
have informed me that this method of distribution is the most rational. 
Mawbey of Leicester calls it " the old orthodox method of irrigation." In 
Germany the land is usually so prepared that the distribution of the 
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sewage is regulated by simply opening sluices, etc. The simplest method 
of distribution, which is somewhat similar to the above described primitive 
method, is that known as contour irrigation or ridge irrigation. On sloping 
ground, the sewage is first brought to the highest point of the land and 
allowed to flow over a small plot of ' land. It is then collected in a 
channel, from which it is evenly distributed over the next lower plot. If 
the land is very steep, it is' necessary to construct a larger number of 
channels and dams, in order to retain the sewage longer and to effect more 
even distribution. If the land is more nearly level, ridge irrigation is 








Fig. 69. — Ridge and Furrow Irrigation. Bird's Eye View. 

adopted, an idea of which may be obtained from the illustrations (figs. 68, 
69, and 70). In such cases the method adopted, which is very similar 
to that at Leicester, is as follows : The sewage from the sewers, or better 
from settling tanks, enters a distributing channel (A), which commands 
the whole of the area, and to which are connected at right angles smaller 
distributing channels (B). From the latter, which are blocked at the 
lower end, the sewage percolates through the soil, and, when they are full, 
overflows the surface of the plots and passes into the lower channels (C). 
These collecting channels commimicate with a second distributing channel 
(D), from which the sewage passes along smaller distributing channels, as 
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before, and is irrigated over another series of plote (II., fig. 70), at a lower 
level. The effluent from these plots may then again be distributed over a 
third series. The single plots of land are generally constructed not more 
than about ten yards wide. Works, such as the above, are only specially 

suitable in cases where the land 
is so low-lying that it cannot be 
properly drained. 

Whenever possible, in Ger- 
many, and apparently also in 
France (Paris), irrigation is 
carried out on the same principle 
as in market gardening. The 
sewage is not allowed to flow off 
from the surface of the land, but 
is compelled to filter through the soil. ' This method the Royal Commission 
on Sewage Disposal proposes to term land filtration, but it is not the 
same as Frankland 's intermittent land filtration, whi(;h will be referred 
to later. 

In this bed-irrigation the sewage is conveyed to the land along channels, 
as in fig. 69. The land, however, is not flooded, and the distributing 
channels are only partially filled, so that the sewage can only enter the 
beds from the side and beneath the surface (fig. 71). In this manner the 
stems and leaves of the plants, which are intended for human consumption, 
do not come into contact with the sewage, the moistening and manuring 




Fig. 70.— Ridge and Furrow Irrigation. Plan. 



Fig. 71.— Bed Irrigation. Cross Section. 

processes being restricted to the roots. The beds are usually constnicted 
about a yard wide and not more than twenty to forty yards long, otherwise 
an even distribution of the sewage can only be obtained with difläculty. 
This process requires a large number of distributing channels and also 
paths, in order to attend to the beds, so that there is a considerable loss of 
available area. 

Finally, we have the so-called flood method, in which a piece of land, 
usually from five to twenty-five acres in extent, is surrounded by earthen 
banks and flooded with sewage to a depth of ten to twenty inches. This 
method is only used in isolated cases as a winter method. Beds, before 
being arranged for bed-irrigation, and before the crops are in, are usually 
flooded with sewage. Bed-irrigation can only be used on level ground. 
Sloping ground may, however, be made available for this process by the 
construction of a series of terraces (fig. 72). 

In 1882, Gerson adopted a method of distributing sewage at Hohenschön- 
hausen, which had been recommended and adopted some decades previously 
in England (Fulham), but which had in the meantime been forgotten. 
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Gerson did not attempt any permanent adaptation of the irrigation area, 
but divided the land as near as possible into square sections, each about five 
to eight acres in area, and, with a special plough, surrounded these with 
furrows half a yard deep. The soil thus removed was used to surround 
the sections with banks half a yard high (fig. 73). The sewage was con- 
ducted to the irrigation area by means of a subterranean network of pipes, 
provided with valves at distances of every 200 yards. To tliese valves 




Fio. 72. — Irrigation on Terraces. Gross Section. 

were attached short sections of pipe, th.e separate portions of which were 
fixed together by flexible connections and supported on fork-like arrange- 
ments. Two persons were required to work the apparatus, and the sewage 
was distributed either from holes in the pipes or by means of a hose-pipe. 
This method of distribution was abandoned in England, chiefly because 
it only appeared to be applicable in winter and for a short time in spring, 
if the crops were not to be drenched with the sewage. 
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Fig. 73. — Gerson's System of Irrigation. Plan. 

In 1897, A. Wulsch again took up this method of distribution at 
Eduardsfelde, near Posen. There, and also at Magdeburg, the surface of 
the land received no preparation. Valves were provided at various points, 
just as in Gerson's procedure, and to these were connected hose-pipes with 
which the sewage was spread on the land (fig. 74). Wulsch provided for 
the Municipal Agricultural Committee of Magdeburg an area of about 400 
acres with subterranean iron pipes. The land received no special prepara- 
tion, but was irrigated with sewage in the above described manner. The 
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sewage, under a pressure of four atmospheres, was distributed by means of 
three movable lengths of cast-iron piping about three inches in diameter 
and each 400 to 600 yards long; also by means of hose-pipes twenty 
yards long and a little over two inches in diameter, provided with nozzles 
a little over an inch in size. The sewage was spread on the land ^inoh 
to ^inch deep. The preparation of the land only cost 64 shillings per 
acre, whereas for ordinary irrigation the cost was 440 shillings per acre. 




Fio. 74. — Wulsch's System of Spraying Sewage with Hose-pipe. 



Although the cost of the system of Wulsch was only one-seventh of the 
usual cost of irrigation, the revenue was two to three times greater than is 
usually obtained, since the grass from the meadows which had been 
watered by means of the hose-pipes was in much greater demand. The 
director of the Magdeburg irrigation farm has stated, in a report, that 
irrigation by means of hose-pipes is the only possible way of increasing the 
produce from the meadows, without destroying the natural beauty of the 
district and without causing a nuisance to the public visiting the 
Herrenkrug. 

Subsoil Irrigation. — Finally, the so-called subsoil irrigation should be 
mentioned. So far as is known, it was first used by Charpentier near 
Bordeaux, later by Henri Moule in England, and then, in 1875, by Col. 
Waring in North America, chiefly for small works, such as private houses, 

prisons, hotels, etc., and in one case 
for a village. According to Waring, 
who has introduced technical im- 
provements into the method, the 
sewage must be freed as far as 
possible from suspended matter before entering the imderground dis- 
tributing drains. The latter consist of earthenware pipes, two to four 
inches in diameter, which, in sandy soil, arc placed about a foot below the 
surface and in rows a yard or two apart. The pipes lie loosely in 
half-pipes, and at the joints are loosely covered with half-pipes (fig. 75), to 



Fig. 75. --Subsoil Irrigation, Protected 
Drain. 
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prevent soil, roots, etc. from getting into them. The method has 
great advantages in cases where sBsthetic reasons make it desirable to 
keep the sewage out of sight. The doubts which arise in connection 
with the system are entirely due to the danger of the pipes becoming 
blocked, a danger which would be very difficult to control. Waring 
states that some time ago, Oldcott had constructed over seventy works 
on this principle, and that they had all given every satisfaction. The 
cost for a private residence, under the expensive conditions prevailing in 
America, amounted to about £200. 

Drainage. — In Germany only a few, and these small, irrigation farms are 
to be found which are not artificially drained. In England, according to the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission, drainage does not seem to be 
regarded as an absolute necessity for irrigation purposes. Various experts 
have indeed stated that drainage had proved to be harmful, but their 
remarks must certainly have been intended to apply only to land of a 
clayey nature. Often the holes which had to be dug in order to lay the 
drain pipes have been filled in with broken pieces of pipe or other similar 
large material, or even with gravel. This often allowed the sewage to find 
its way, not through the clayey soil, but direct into the drains without 
undergoing any purification. The sewage found its way direct into the 
underdrains all the easier because the distributing channels were also often 
placed directly over the underdrains instead of being placed at some 
distance. In winter, clayey soil often cracks to such depths that the 
sewage can reach the under drains unpurified. In Germany, permeable 
sandy soil is alone generally regarded as suitable for irrigation piurposes, 
and in such cases artificial drainage of the land is advantageous, and 
especially so if the land is not naturally well-drained. 

The above described method of bed-irrigation is, so far as I am aware, 
only carried out on artificially drained land. If the land is not at all or 
improperly drained, danger is to be feared in two directions. In the first 
place, no guarantee is provided that the sewage can percolate quickly 
enough through the soil. It may fill the pores of the soil, with the result 
that the oxygen in the air cannot enter. The organic matter in the sewage 
is then not oxidised or mineralised, and the effluent passes away in a 
putrescible state. The second danger, which is not only theoretically 
possible, but which has already been the cause of serious consequences, 
lies in the fact that the effluent cannot reach the stream into which it is 
intended to be discharged. It sinks into the ground until it reaches 
impermeable strata, along which it flows and finally collects, it may be 
at some considerable distance from the irrigation plots, causing land to be 
waterlogged. If the waterlogged land happens to be in a town, the 
district may be rendered almost or quite uninhabitable. The damage 
thus caused may be very considerable; and hence, before constructing 
irrigation works, it is necessary to institute very thorough investigations 
to see if a proper discharge of the effluent can be effected. 
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Drainage is usually carried out in the same manner as for agricultural 
purposes. The example of Sweden has been usually followed. Unglazed 
earthenware pipes, about two to three inches in diameter and about a foot 
long, are laid in the land about a yard or two below the surface, in 

rows eight to ten yards apart, the 
JT rt ends of the pipes being simply 

I .»— HK placed loosely together. The in- 
^ clination of the pipes is about 1 in 

I 200. These so-called suction drains 

< — *€ are usually connected to collecting 
:^=s=s== drains, constructed, as a rule, of 

5—--—====^==== glazed earthenware pipes not less 

I <— -^ ^ijan about two inches in diameter 

! =^== .»— ^ and well jointed together. 

ff The arrangement of the drains 

Fio. 76. -Longitudinal Drainage. Plan, depends upon the formation of the 

land. Three types of drainage are 
usually recognised; first, the so-called longitudinal drainage (fig. 76), 
in which the suction drains (a) are laid in the direction of greatest 
slope; secondly, cross-drainage, which is said to be more expensive, but 
more effective, and in which the suction drains are laid parallel to one 
another, but across the direction of flow of the subsoil water ; and thirdly, 
diagonal drainage, in _. 

which the direction of 
the suction drains is 
inclined to that of the 
collecting drains, giving 
a herring-bone forma- 
tion (fig. 77). 

Cost of Irrigation. 
— According to local 
conditions, the cost of 
drainage varies from 
about £S to £30 per 
acre. Irrigation works, 
as may be judged from 
what has been said, are 
indeed very variable as 
regards cost. The total 
cost of preparing the land of the Berlin and Breslau farms amounted 
to al)out £40, and for Freiburg to about £80 per acre. The (juestion 
of cost is more affected by the position of the land. In the neighbour- 
hood of large towns the purchase price of the land is often very 
high. Berlin paid, on an average, £42 per acre, Breslau £30 to £32, 
and Freiburg £16 per acre. The acquired land generally increases in 
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value with the lapse of time ; and hence, in calculating the total cost of 
the works, it should not be necessary to provide a sinking fund for the land. 
Such a fund should, however, be provided for all works which are necessary 
to convey the sewage on to the land. If sewage has to be conveyed a 
considerable distance before reaching the land, and it is intended to reach 
the land by gravitation, very large sewers are often necessary, and these 
may be so expensive as to cost very little less than pumping. All such 
costs, together with interest and depreciation, must be taken into account 
in comparing the cost of irrigation with that of other methods. In some 
cases it is necessary to convey the sewage for miles ; in Berlin, for example, 
over twelve miles, in order to reach the sewage works. In other cases the 
works may be constructed close to the town, and the cost of conveying 
the sewage will be naturally much less. It is apparent that a com- 
parison, without taking into account all these facts, is not justifiable, 
yet such comparisons are frequently to be found among published 
records. 

UtiliBation of Sewage as Manure. — Attempts are often made to cover 
the expenses incurred in this manner by sowing crops on the irrigation 
areas. Irrigation is the only method of sewage treatment by which an 
income may be obtained. In this method attempts are made to utilise 
the manurial value of the constituents of the sewage ; in all others, with 
the exception of methods of grease recovery and similar processes, which 
have as yet not been successful in obtaining an income sufficient to be 
reckoned with in dealing with the total cost of treating domestic sewage, 
the manurial constituents are sought to be destroyed. The manurial value 
of sewage was formerly calculated at eight shillings, or even as high as 
eighteen shillings, per head of population per annum. Relying on these . 
calculations, private individuals undertook to pay considerable sums for 
domestic sewage. William Hope, for example, undertook, in 1864, to pay 
about £600 per annum for the sewage of 6000 to 7000 persons. He even 
considered buying the sewage of all London. In 1868 the Board of Health' 
of Croydon actually let the sewage of Norwood for nearly four shillings per 
head per annum. In 1869 Aird declared his willingness to bear all the 
cost of conveying and preparation of land for treatment of the Danzig 
sewage in return for the free use of the same. 

More recently the value of domestic sewage as a manure has been 
usually estimated at four to five shillings per head per annum. Hence, 
by a rational use of its domestic sewage, a town of 100,000 inhabitants 
might reasonably expect an income of nearly £25,000 per annum from its 
sewage. Even without taking into account the preparation of the land 
and the cost of conveying the sewage, but simply considering the working 
costs, such incomes have nowhere been obtained. No case is known which 
shows a profit from irrigation, when subjected to a strictly commercial 
investigation. Besides being due to the high cost of preparatory work on 
the land, the cost of conveying the sewage to the land and the working 
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costs, this state of affairs is also due to the fact that the crops on one acre 
of land, even when grown on the most scientific principles and under most 
favourable conditions of soil, are only able to absorb the nitrogen from the 
sewage of twenty-five to thirty persons, the phosphoric acid from forty 
persons, and the potash from about eighty persons. Even if the land 
could be dosed with sewage regularly every day, a very large area would 
be required, and this would mean a tremendous expense to fully utilise the 
manurial constituents of the sewage. The crops, however, will not always 
bear irrigation, the process having to be stopped at certain seasons. 
Amongst agricultural chemists, opinions upon the important questions in 
this connection are very varied. A well-known German agricultural 
chemist has declared that iiTigation areas should be sown with grass, 
because this will take the sewage even in winter ; on the other hand, a 
well-known irrigation expert, whose practical results in this direction are 
everywhere recognised, tells me that grass should not be dosed with sewage 
in winter, for fear of injuring the roots. English irrigation experts seem 
to hold the latter view. From visits to English irrigation farms, I have 
gained the impression that grass and root crops (turnips, mangolds) are 
usually grown. On inquiring how this comes about, I have been informed 
that grass pays best, but that grass cannot be dosed in winter. Hence, 
besides grass, root crops are grown, because they only require the land for 
a few months, and it is allowed to lie fallow for the rest of the year, 
especially in winter, and in this condition will take much larger quantities 
of sewage. Also, whilst the root crops are growing, they will take much 
more sewage than grass. 

Besides the above-named crops, various others are mentioned in the 
literature on the subject as being suitable for sewage farms. Willows are 
specially mentioned ; these are said to grow luxuriantly, but, on account of 
the salts contained in the sewage, become brittle. Com crops are re- 
commended by some authors, and considered entirely unsuitable by others. 
Similar remarks apply to potatoes, celery, and sunflowers. At Freiburg, 
where the sewage farm may be regarded as a pattern of what sewage farms 
should be, a quarter of the land is planted with grass, a quarter with early 
com crops, a quarter with turnips, maize, etc., and a quarter with late corn 
crops. It is not too much to say that such a farm must be under expert 
management, failing which it is far l)etter, both from an economical and 
sanitary point of view, to grow crops on the simple principle which has 
been described as typical of English sewage farms. 

Opposition of Economic and Sanitary Interests.— Inseparably con- 
nected with sewage irrigation is the fact that the economic and sanitary 
interests involved are diametrically opposed to one another. If the 
economic side of the question is to receive full justice, an agricultural 
chemical expert will be appointed to manage the farm, and he will be loath 
to apply sewage to the crops when they do not need it, for fear of spoiling 
the harvest. The sewage will therefore be allowed to escape untreated 
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through the nearest storm overflow into the stream. If the sanitary side 
of the (question is to receive proper attention, as is theoretically everywhere ' 
the case, but practically only in a few instances, the manager will be 
selected accordingly. He will regard it as his absolute duty to discharge 
the sewage to the stream only after it has been properly purified. There 
are undoubtedly eminent men who know how to combine these duties 
and to do justice to both economic and sanitary interests. Such 
men will be more easily found the larger the farm which they 
have to manage. For small works, however, it is moi;p difficult, and 
in such cases the works might well be placed under the supervision of 
an expert. 

It is an undoubted fact that better crops are produced from sew^age- 
irrigated land than from other land. About fifty years ago some very 
interesting experiments in this direction were carried out at Rugby, where 
an area of twenty acres was divided into four plots. One quarter was not 
irrigated, the other three quarters were treated with various (quantities of 
sewage, with the result that considerably better yields were obtained from 
the irrigated land. Since that date many scientifically highly interesting 
comparative experiments of a similar kind have been carried out, but it 
would lead us too far to discuss the results of these experiments in detail. 
It may, however, be mentioned that the cost of raising crops on sewage- 
irrigated land is considerably higher than when sewage is not used, and 
that the increased yield in the former case is largely counterbalanced by 
the increased cost. In Berlin, for example, one attendant is employed to 
irrigate each 75 acres, and a foreman for each fifteen attendants. In 
Freiburg one person has to attend to 250 acres, and in Breslau to 
nearly 500 acres. 

Local conditions and the methods of cultivation exert a considerable 
influence on this problem. Some portions of the land will only take a dose 
of sewage about once a fortnight or even more seldom, whilst- other 
portions can be dosed much oftener. At the above-mentioned places the 
works are carefully managed ; and yet in one case three times as many and 
in another case six times as many workmen are employed as in a third 
case to attend to the same area. Numerous works are, however, sadly 
neglected, with the result that they present an appearance such as is 
show^n in fig. 78. An ofiicial of one of the English supervising authorities 
stated in evidence before the Royal Commission that photographs of sewage 
farms which he had taken had been repeatedly regarded as seascapes. 
Such conditions are generally not entirely due to mismanagement, but are 
connected with the fact that the population has considerably increased, 
while the sewage works have not beep enlarged or have been incapable of 
being enlarged. This factor of population may assume, under certain 
circumstances, considerable dimensions. The city of Birmingham, for 
example, is growing so rapidly that it would be necessary to increase the 
area under sewage irrigation by one acre per week. Such extension is not 
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possible, on account of local conditions, and hence Birmingham has recently 
been compelled to adopt another method of sewage purification. 
Neglected or overworked land cannot, of course, yield satisfactory 
effluents. 

Capacity of Irrigation Farms. — Generally speaking, land irrigation is 
still regarded as the best and safest method of purifying sewage. In 
favour of this opinion it has been argued that the soil only allows a certain 
volume of sewage to percolate, so that overworking is at once shown by 
the sewage remaining on the land and not by the escape of unpurified 
sewage. This argument, however, loses sight of the fact that when the 
land is covered with sewage for a period the escaping effluent is unsatis- 
factory. As soon as the oxygen, which has been collected in the soil, has 




Fio. 78.— Flooded Irrigation Farm. 



been used up, and the absorptive powers of the soil have been exhausted, 
the sewage begins to flow away in a putrescible condition. It is true, 
however, that when the sewage is ponded on the land, the supervising 
authorities know that the works are not in order, and conclusions may be 
drawn from such ponding as to the inefficient state of the works. If there 
is no ponding, the inspector should convince himself that storm water 
overflows do not exist, through which the excess sewage is discharged to 
the stream without being treated on the land. It is generally admitted 
that such a state of affairs is far from uncommon. At one place I con- 
vinced myself that vertical drains, reaching up to the surface of the land, 
were placed for no other purpose than to take the sewage which would not 
pass through the soil. The attendant innocently informed me that this 
was the case. This action made an impression on me which was all the 
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deeper because the results obtained at this place were being used as a basis 
in support of certain views on the quantitative capacity of soil to deal with 
sewage. Even apart from such intentional deception, it is very difficult to 
form a correct estimate of the capacity of irrigation farms. It has already 
been pointed out that, so far as the utilisation of the nitrogen is concerned, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, the sewage of not more than 
twenty-five to thirty persons should be treated on one acre of land. As a 
rule, sewage farms are worked at a much higher rate than this, seldom at 
a rate less than 150 to 250 persons to the acre. On the largest sewage 
farms of Germany, the rate varies from about 80 to 200 persons to the 
acre (Berlin 105, Breslau 187, Brunswick 88, and Steglitz 185). Until 
within very recent times the view has been held by agricultural chemists 
that if the land is worked at a rate in excess of the absorptive capacity of 
the crops the sewage will escape unpurified. This widespread idea arises 
from a confusion of the question of rational utilisation of the manurial 
constituents of sewage on the one hand, and the question of purification on 
the other hand. In the next section we shall see that land is able to 
efficiently purify sewage when it is not planted with crops. Hence a 
comparison could only be made with respect to the question as to whether 
a larger amount of manurial substances, such as nitric acid, is discharged 
when the farm is worked at a rate in excess of the powers of absorption of 
the crops. Theoretically the answer to this question is in the affirmative ; 
but practically it is very difficult to decide, because of the difficulty in 
ascertaining whether the total volume of the sewage placed on the land is 
discharged, whether the effluent is mixed with subsoil or rain water, how 
much of the sewage is evaporated, and whether the samples of effluent 
correspond to the samples of sewage taken. The influence of such factors 
can scarcely be estimated with any degree of accuracy. Besides this, very 
few scientifically planned experiments have been carried out with sewage 
irrigation as compared with other methods, notably intermittent filtration 
and artificial biological methods. 

The capacity of a sewage farm is determined by, first, the nature of the 
land ; secondly, the manner in which the land is prepared for irrigation ; 
thirdly, the climatic conditions; and, fourthly, the character of the 
sewage. 

In very dry climates a considerable quantity of the sewage evaporates, 
and the volume of the sewage is not liable to sudden increase by reason of 
rainfall. The sewage can thus be brought on to a dry soil, which is very 
absorbent. This is not the case in Germany and England. The majority 
of the towns are sewered on the combined system ; and thus on wet days 
the volume of sewage, with which the farm is expected to deal, is con- 
siderably increased. In England the authorities generally require the 
sewage to be treated on the land until a sixfold dilution is attained, that 
is, six times the dry weather flow must be treated on the land. On wet 
days the land is already soaked, and on that account is not able to deal 
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with as much sewage as on dry days. With sä^dy soil this effect is not so 
great as with clayey soil. 

In -large towns the character of the sewagt3 i» «bnally not so altered by 
the presence of trade refuse, even in large qutin<ities, as to render the- 
purification of the sewage by irrigation impossible (see Chapter V).. 
Hence the main factor in influencing the character of the sewage is. 
the water consumption whidi, in almost all large' teßwns, reaches 22: 
gallons per head per day, and usually exceeds this Eg\xsB by a not in« 
considerable amount. 

The relatively large amount of salts present in sewnge has an m^ 
favourable influence on the crops. It has already been mentioned that, 
willows have been rendered brittle from this cause,, e.^, at Breslau, where 
the chlorine in the sewage is said to be 13*7 part» per 100,000, a figure 
which is less than those of Berlin (16'7), BirmingfaB.m (21-^8), Hamburg; 
(23-8 at present), or Wiesbaden (35-0), 

The undissolved solids in sewage exert a considerable influence upon 
the capacity of irrigation farms. Grease is e^cially injurious. Schreiber 
has made some very valuable investigations on this subject at the Berlin 
sewage farms. He estimates the amount of grease in Berlin sewage as 
equivalent to 20 grammes per head per day, or for the whole of Berlin at 
13,000 tons per annum. From these figures he calculates that each square 
yard of the land at the sewage farms receives about 0*5 gramme of grease 
per annum. The mud, which collects on the surface of the land, contained, 
according to Schreiber, 16 per cent, of grease and 01 per cent, is said to 
be sufficient to render even sandy soil impermeable. Hence the necessity 
is apparent of keeping the grease off the irrigation areas (see Chapter VII., 
C). Besides grease, other substances, such as finely felted fibrous material, 
render the soil impermeable, so that neither water nor atmospheric oxygen 
can enter, and thus the growth of the crops is interfered with. For these 
reasons, and also in order to increase the capacity of sewage farms which 
cannot be extended so as to keep pace with increasing population, it has 
been found necessary to remove suspended matters from sewage before 
distributing it on the land. At Dortmund the sewage is passed through 
the deep tanks remaining from earlier operations (see Chapter VII., D) 
before it reaches the land. In other German towns, so far as I am aware, 
little is done with the sewage as a preliminary to irrigation. In England, 
on the other hand, various towns submit the sewage to a preliminary septic 
treatment (Birmingham), others to chemical precipitation with lime, copperas, 
or sulphate of alumina. Most English towns are, however, like Birmingham 
abandoning obemical precipitation and adopting either septic treatment or 
artificial biological methods as preliminary to irrigation. Tatton, whose 
position as Chief Inspector of the Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee gave 
him exceptional opportunities of judging, estimated the value of this pre- 
liminary treatment very highly. On the most suitable soil Tatton estimates 
that the sewage of 100 persons can be dealt with per acre, but in con- 
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junction with chemical precipitation the number would be 500, and in 
conjunction with artificial biological treatment ho estimates that the sewage 
of 1000 persons could be dealt with on one acre of land. On clayey soil 
he considers it possible to deal with the sewage of 50 persons per acre 
without preliminary treatment, with that of 100 persons after chemical 
precipitation, and with that of 300 persons after artificial biological 
treatment. 

I am convinced that the separation as completely as possible of all 
suspended matters, especially of the grease, should be recommended for all 
large sewage farms. Even in very small works, such as those of country 
residences, where it is not desirable to be continually removing the sludge, 
and for which, therefore, sedimentation or chemical precipitation is un- 
suitable, it will be advisable to adopt a preliminary septic treatment as 
soon as septic tanks can be so constructed and operated as not to give rise 
to any nuisance. 

Even without the previous removal of suspended matter, some sewage 
farms have been in operation for a long time (see Chapter TIL). Of the eight 
best English farms in operation at the present day, five have been in use 
for over thirty years without showing deterioration. Every farm, even the 
best, will at times get into such a condition that the soil is impermeable to 
water and air, owing to overworking — the surface of the soil becomes slimy 
and the pores are stopped up, with the result that the sewage is not 
sufficiently purified nor can* the crops grow properly. In such cases the 
land is said to be "sewage sick." Its condition may be improved by 
ploughing and allowing it to lie fallow for a time. 

It must, however, not be forgotten that the decomposition of the 
organic matters in sewage gives rise to a very stable, almost undecompos- 
able substance, humus, which surrounds the particles of the soil and stops 
the pores. This action is far greater in intermittent filtration than in 
irrigation, since in the latter case less sewage is placed on the land, and the 
surface is oftener loosened and renewed by ploughing and harrowing and by 
being allowed to lie fallow. 

It will have been noted that the results of irrigation, from a sanitary 
point of view, are influenced by many factors, some of which it is impossible 
to control, and yet, in spite of this, irrigation is still regarded as the best 
method of sewage purification. Its application as a method of raising 
crops is only possible, generally speaking, at the expense of the purification. 
It has, however, been generally recognised that profits cannot be obtained 
from sewage irrigation. Contrary opinions, which are held by imaginative 
individuals, but not supported by actual observations, are continually crop- 
ping up and being urged with the ardour of prophets. They may, however, 
reasonably be neglected here. 

Sanitary Besults. — From the sanitary standpoint, then, irrigation still 
enjoys the premier reputation. As regards the danger to health of the 
peighbourhood, which is theoretically possible, epidemiological gbservations 
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have not given any practical cause for fear. The attack in this direction, 
which was made on the Berlin sewage farms in 1893, did not injure their 
reputation in any way. Statistics have been produced from which it might 
be inferred that sewage farms are suitable as resorts for invalids. Leaving 
such exaggerations aside, it may be stated, taking into account all the ex- 
perience which has been gained, that the health of those employed on 
sewage farms and in their neighbourhood is not endangered by the presence 
of the sewage farms. I consider it unquestionable that, through careless- 
ness in drinking drain water, etc., intestinal diseases may be and have been 
caused. It is also not to be denied that, under specially unfavourable 
weather conditions, sewage works may give rise to objectionable smells. 
Maclean Wilson, the Chief Inspector of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
Rivers Board, considers it possible that these odours may be the cause of 
indisposition to persons in delicate health) but he considers that they may , 
be generally avoided by surrounding the sewage works with bushes. The 
planting of bushes is not only an aesthetic precaution, but also serves to 
lessen the depreciation of property in the neighbourhood of the sew^age 
works. 

The question of how the purifying action of land upon the sewage is 
to be explained is an important one. It has already been mentioned that 
the reputation of sewage farms rests upon the assumption that the soil 
will not take more sewage tlian it can deal with. The weaknesses of this 
assumption have already been demonstrated. The chief weakness is that 
the sewage which will not pass through the soil is discharged without further 
treatment. In this way a condition of affairs is produced which is decidedly 
worse than is the case with artificial sewage purification works, which are 
generally so constructed that it is impossible to discharge unpurified 
sewage to the stream except through storm overflows. The chief advantage 
over other purification methods, which is ascribed to land treatment, viz., 
the removal of pathogenic germs from the sewage, loses its importance 
when we consider the irregularities in operating sewage farms and the 
above mentioned practice of discharging untreated sewage. It is, however, 
an undoubted fact that under favourable local conditions, and with careful 
management, the bacterial content of the sewage is considerably reduced 
by land treatment. The thorough investigations of Schottelius and his 
pupils have shown that the number of bacteria in the Freiburg sewage is 
reduced from 790,600 to 6700 per cubic centimetre, i.e, on an average 
by 99*2 per cent. The careful investigations of Beckurts and Blasius 
at Brunswick have shown that there the number is reduced from 
nearly two millions to 5500 per cubic centimetre, %,e, by 997 per 
cent. Similar results are reported from Paris. An examination of 
the sewage of Berlin (Sputendorf) by Salkowski yielded 12| million 
developable bacteria per cubic centimetre; the efläuent from the sewage 
farm only contained 3570 per cubic centimetre, equivalent to a reduc- 
tion of 99-9 per cent. 
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These investigations do not^ of course, take into account the sewage 
which escapes untreated, nor the dilution of the effluent with subsoil water, 
etc. They show, nevertheless, that a large proportion of the sewage 
bacteria are retained by the land, and thus kept out of the rivers ; and 
those who have learned that in practice perfection is never or hardly ever 
attained will no more consider this action as useless on account of its 
imperfection than they do the action of drinking water filters, which are 
known not to retain all the bacteria of river water. In the other direction 
it should never be forgotten that the best effluents from a sewage farm are 
never suitable for drinking purposes. Even though the number of bacteria 
in sewage is very considerably reduced by efficient land treatment, the 
effluents still retain the bacteriological character of the sewage. This is 
evident from my own observations, as well as from those of Houston, 
undertaken for the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal. Even the 
best effluents from sewage farms contain coli bacilli in considerable 
numbers, and it must therefore be assumed that pathogenic germs, such 
as typhoid bacilli, can pass through the soil and reach the streams 
uninjured. 

Physical and Chemical Besults. — Also from the physical and chemical 
standpoint the action of irrigation farms seems to me at the present time 
to be somewhat exaggerated. I have had this impression for some years, 
and it has lately been strengthened by visiting various English sewage 
farms, which have been characterised by the Royal Commission as the 
best in the country. If one regards not only the trickle in the smaller 
drains, but also the flow in the main effluent channel, one sees an almost 
clear and colourless product. It contains, however, a considerable number 
of lumps, the size of a hand or even larger, of characteristic sewage 
organisms. At Birmingham it has been necessary to retain these growths 
by placing screens in the effluent channel. Hence, in comparing land 
treatment with artificial biological processes, a perfectly clear effluent 
should not be regarded as the invariable result of land treatment, nor 
should the flocculent matters which separate from the effluents of artificial 
filters be regarded as characteristic of these alone. I only mention these 
growths, because I think that comparisons are usually made unjustly to 
the disadvantage of artificial biological methods ; only in very exceptional 
cases do I consider that they have an {esthetic or sanitary importance or 
afiect fish life. 

Judged by the ordinary chemical standards, the effluents from well- 
managed sewage farms are highly satisfactory. They do contain more 
chlorides than are found in most streams, and the same remark applies to 
other inorganic substances which are of trivial hygienic importance. The 
oxygen absorbed is usually reduced by 80 or 90 per cent. (Freiburg, 77 "2 
per cent. ; Brunswick, about 85 per cent. ; Berlin, about 90 per cent ; see 
Table). It is always difficult to estimate the influence of subsoil water, 
rainfall, and evaporation upon these factors. 
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It may be stated that those effluents from well-managed farms, which 
have really passed through the soil, do not leave anything to be desired 
from a chemical point of view. On the other hand, as will have been 
inferred from what has been said, effluents are sometimes produced which 
diflfer little in appearance from sewage, and which are highly putrescible. 



B. Land Filtration. (Frankland's Intermittent Filtration.) 

Experiments at Ealing and Chorley. — It seems to have been known, 
ever since irrigation has been adopted for the treatment of sewage, that 
more sewage can trickle through and be purified by fallow land than by 
plots planted with crops. In spite of this, however, the conviction seemed 
to be general, tliat a successful and continuous purification of the sewage 
was only possible with the aid of higher plants. The belief prevailed that 
in fallow land the filth was only retained and not decomposed. Such an 
idea seems to afford an explanation of the fact that, during its systematic 
visitation of sewage purification works, the Rivers Pollution Commission of 
1868 only came across two places where the purification of sewage was 
attempted without the aid of crops. These two places were Ealing and 
Chorley. 

At Ealing the purification of the sewage had first been attempted with 
.sand and gravel filters. These materials had then been replaced by burnt 
ballast and coal. The sewage was not conducted on to the surface of the 
filter, but underneath. At the time of the visit, and as a result of 
analytical investigations, the Commission came to the conclusion that no 
appreciable purification of the sewage was obtained by this process. 
Liaboratory experiments which Sir E. Frankland carried out on the 
principle of upward filtration also showed no good result. 

In June 1868 the Royal Commission visited the sewage purification 
works at Chorley. The town's sewage was conducted on to fallow land, 
which was roughly ploughed, but not planted with any crops. Here also 
the impression was obtained that no satisfactory purification was produced, 
.because the effluents did not contain nitrates. The analytical results pub- 
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lished by the Commission appear at first sight to show a considerable 
purification. The organic carbon in the sewage is reduced by 62*3 per 
cent., the organic nitrogen by 70'3 per cent., the ammonia by 68 per cent., 
and the total nitrogen by 68*8 per cent. The effluents were practically 
free from suspended matter. Since, however, the chlorides in the effluent 
were about 34-5 per cent, lower than in the sewage, it must be assumed 
either that the samples of effluent and crude sewage did not correspond or 
that a considerable dilution with subsoil water was taking place. 

Frankland'g Experiments. — In conjunction with these visits, Sir 
Edward Frankland carried out laboratory experiments which have formed 
the basis of the modern development of biological sewage purification. He 
used glass cylinders, 6 feet high and about 10 inches wide, open at the 
top and bottom, and these were placed in shallow earthenware troughs. 
A glass tube was inserted in the middle to serve for aeration purposes. A 
3-inch layer of gravel was first placed in the cylinder and over this a 
5-foot layer of the soil under investigation. If the soil was very coarse it 
was covered with a 1-inch layer of fine sand, to prevent coarser suspended 
solids entering the filter. For his investigations Frankland used: (1) a 
coarse porous gravel from the much cited Beddington irrigation meadows 
near Croydon ; (2) sand from the red sandstone near Hambrook ; (3) soil 
from the Barking irrigation farm ; (4) a light yellowish-brown loamy marl 
from Dursley ; and (5) peaty soil from Leyland. 

These filters were dosed every morning and evening with London 
crude sewage. Filter 1 at the rate of about 3 J to nearly 15 gallons per 
cubic yard, filter 2 at the rate of 6 gallons per cubic yard, filter 3 at 
the rate of about 3^ gallons per cubic yard, filter 4 at the rate of 
4 to nearly 13 gallons per cubic yard, and filter 5 at the rate of about 
4 gallons per cubic yard. The experiments were carried on for about four 
months, and the results produced were very satisfactory. The effluent 
was clear and almost colourless and odourless, and contained a considerable 
quantity of nitrates. At the end of the experiments the samples of soil 
did not show any signs of becoming clogged, and the Commission came to 
the conclusion that with the best of the filters (No. 1) 44,000 gallons of 
sewage could be thoroughly purified on one acre, if the drains were laid at 
a depth of 6 feet. At this rate the purification should go on for all time 
without fear of stopping up the pores of the soil. Frankland considered 
the action as comparable with the action of the lungs in breathing. He 
considered that it would be sufficient to level the surface of the land and 
divide it into four equal plots, dosing these one after the other each 
for six hours with sewage, thus requiring only five acres of such land filters 
for a town of 10,000 inhabitants. Frankland and the Royal Commission 
of which he was a member, believed that various difficulties stood in the 
way of the general adoption of this method of intermittent filtration. These 
difficulties were: (1) That no pecuniary profit would accrue from the 
adoption of the process ; (2) a fear that putrefactive decomposition would 
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take place on the surface of the land and result in nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood ; and (3) a fear that it would be very difl&cult to obtain an even 
distribution of the sewage over the land on a large scale. The Commission, 
however, does not appear to have attached very great importance to these 
difficulties, for in their report, published in 1871, they express themselves 
very favourably concerning intermittent land filtration, and even go so 
far as to express the opinion that concentrated trade refuse may be 
purified in this way. 

In 1877 Robinson and Mollis were able to cite thirty-eight towns which 
had attempted to purify their sewage by^ filtration, but, according to these 
authors, the results had been nowhere satisfactory. Irrespective of 
whether soil, gravel, coke, or other filtering material had been employed, 
the attempts had resulted in a complete stoppage of the pores of the filter 
and the formation of an impervious layer of undecomposed putrescent 
matter on the surface of the filter, causing a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood. They considered that intermittent filtration could only be adopted 
for very dilute sewage and then only after a preliminary chemical treat- 
ment. A closer examination of the details of these filtration experiments 
reveak the fact that, although the experiments were carried out in every 
conceivable manner, the rules laid down by Frankland were not adhered 
to in any one case. These rules seem to have been so soon forgotten, 
that, in 1880, Latham, one of the most experienced of English sewage 
experts, maintained that he had invented intermittent land filtration, 
following up the experiments of Schloesing and Miintz, which will be 
described later. Latham first erected an experimental filter at Croydon, 
and in 1883 he designed the land filters at Friem Barnet, which will be 
dealt with later. 

Bailey Denton's Experiments and Operations. — Frankland had a 
true disciple in Bailey Denton, who, in 1871, shortly after the publication 
of Frankland's experiments, adopted intermittent filtration at Merthyr 
Tydvil, in order to get over a temporary difficulty. The sewage of this 
town had to receive a land treatment, but the preliminary details could 
not be carried out quickly enough. Hence, about 20 acres of very 
porous sandy soil covered with humus was underdrained at a depth of 
6 feet, levelled and divided into four equal plots. Each plot was treated 
for six hours with the sewage of 25,000 persons, exactly as Frankland had 
prescribed. The amount of sewage treated was about 35,000 to 50,000 
gallons per acre per day and on wet days twice this volume. The purifica- 
tion effected was very satisfactory ; but the works were discontinued after 
five months, as the sewage farm, which had an area of about 300 acres, 
had been completed in the meantime. 

Bailey Denton has constructed a large number of land filtration works 
in England and Scotland, nearly always as relief works in connection with 
irrigation farms. In 1896 he published a description of eight such typical 
works, in order to show that the process is suitable not only for schools 
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and hospitals, but also for towns with populations varying from 1000 to 
70,000. The reports and analyses accompanying the description show 
that the purification works leave nothing to be desired. 

In general, however, Frankland's process was confused with sewage 
filtration experiments such as have been described above and which 
gradually brought filtration processes into discredit. 

Experiments at Clichy.—In 1880 a small filter for laboratory ex- 
periments was constructed at Clichy, and worked on the intermittent 
principle for five years, producing very good residts, and at the end of 
that time the sandy filtering material showed no signs of clogging. So 
far as I am aware, these experiments were not continued on a large 
scale. 

Experiments at Lawrence. — Frankland's observations would doubt- 
less have been gradually lost sight of, if the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health had not become interested in the subject. By an Act of 1886 
this authority was entrusted with the supervision of all matters relating 
to river pollution, and granted powers to carry out experiments on sewage 
purification. With this object, an Experiment Station was erected at 
Lawrence, and in 1886 the Board compelled the small town of Medfield 
to construct sewage works on the lines of Frankland's system. 

In its Nineteenth Annual Report (for the year 1887) the Board states 
that by the adoption of irrigation about 2500 gallons of sewage per day 
may be treated on an acre of laud ; that by intermittent filtration Frankland 
succeeded in treating 30,000 to 80,000 gallons per acre daily ; and that at 
various works constructed on Frankland's system in England and on the 
Continent 35,000 to 90,000 gallons per acre per day have been efl&ciently 
purified. The report goes on to state that it is therefore possible to treat 
ten to twelve times as much sewage by this process as by irrigation, and that 
the Board must regard it as a duty to ascertain whether similar results 
can be produced under the climatic conditions of Massachusetts; that 
not only in the interests of the State of Massachusetts, but in the general 
interest, is it necessary to carry out careful experiments on the applicability 
of Frankland's process. 

Dibdin has recently stated that the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health took up these experiments after the publication of a lecture 
delivered by him in 1887, in which he drew attention to the fact that 
the purification of sewage is only possible with the aid of micro-organisms. 
That this can scarcely be so is apparent from the Report of the State 
Board, which ends with September 1887, and in which important series of 
experiments are discussed, and, furthermore, from the fact that the Board 
had compelled the small town of Medfield to adopt Frankland's inter- 
mittent filtration during the year 1886. 

If Frankland's experiments are to be regarded as the basis of modem 
biological methods of sewage treatment, they have really attained this 
position with the aid of the systematic and scientifically carried out 
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experiments of the Massachusetts State Board of Health. This Boaixi has 
not been content with solving the problem only so far as was necessary 
for Massachusetts conditions, but has extended its experiments so as to 
make them of general importance and applicability. In Massachusetts 
the soil is almost everywhere porous and sandy, but the State Board has 
not restricted itself to experiments with such soil ; it has selected all kinds 
of filtering material, has aimed at finding that which is most suitable, 
and in other ways has aimed at increasing the efficiency of intermittent 
filtration. These experiments have really formed the basis of so-called 
artificial biological methods, with which we shall have to deal in the 
succeeding section. 

At the Lawrence Experiment Station ten wooden tanks, of a depth of 
6 feet and each ^^ of an acre in area, were let into the ground, and 
provided with effluent pipes leading to the buildings of the Experiment 
Station, where means were provided for carefully measuring the volume of 
effluent and for taking average samples. Into one of these tanks (Filter No. I) 
a layer of very coarse mortar sand, 5 feet deep, was placed ; into a second, very 
fine white sand ; into a third, peat with a covering of earth ; into a fourth, 
very fine river silt or sand ; into others, garden soil, mixtures of sand and 
gravel, or loam, or clay and stvnd. The tanks were first partly filled with 
water and the various materials thrown in with a shovel. This method 
of forming the filters will have given rise to a certain gradation in the 
layers of the filter, which will not have been without influence on the 
experiments. 

One of the tanks was used for the measurement of the rainfall and 
the evaporation. 

At first the filters were dosed nine times a day. During the first six 
years the amount of sewage passing on to Filter No. 1 was gradually 
increased from 53,000 to 123,000 gallons per acre per day. The effluents 
contained on an average 6 '25 parts of nitric acid per 100,000, and showed 
an average reduction of 87*5 per cent, on the oxygen absorbed figure. 
The number of bacteria was reduced from about 1^ millions to 40,000 
per C.C. 

Filter No. 2, containing fine sand, purified during six years* working, 
an average quantity of 33,000 gallons of sewage per acre per day, reducing 
the oxygen absorbed figure by 95-2 per cent. The effluent contained, on 
an average, 6*13 parts of nitric acid per 100,000, and only 550 (sometimes 
even less than 100) bacteria per c.c. 

The peat was almost impermeable for the sewage. 

In 1891 a filter was constructed of gravel, about 1*4 mm. in size; and 
in the succeeding years this filter dealt with gradually increasing quantities 
of sewage, from 24,000 to 97,000 gallons per acre per day. Even at this 
large rate the oxygen absorbed was reduced by about 80 per cent., and the 
effluents contained on an average 7*76 parts of nitric acid per 100,000 
(2-43 at first and as much as 12*69 later). The number of bacteria in the 
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effluent varied between about 100,000 and 200,000, averaging 140,000 
per c.c. 

In 1894 a ßlter was constructed of coarser gravel, and worked at the 
rate of rather more than 13,000 gallons per acre per day. Then experi- 
ments were tried in which the suspended matter was removed 
by a preliminary chemical precipitation or by means of coke filters. 
Some filters were provided with artificial aeration, and were worked at 
the rate of about 350,000 gallons per acre per day. Even at this 
high rate a reduction in the oxygen absorbed of 60 to 85 per cent, 
was obtained, but the pores of the filter began to show signs of 
clogging. 

As time went on a large number of towns in Massachusetts were com- 
pelled to treat their sewage by land filtration. The process was adopted 
by twenty-three towns, having populations ranging from 2000 to 118,000. 
I have already described elsewhere some of the more important of these 
works, after personal inspection. In this chapter I will therefore limit the 
description to two. 

Practical Applicatioiis of the Lawrence Experiments. ^i^rociSrtofi. — 
Brockton is a manufacturing town, situated not far from Boston, on the 
banks of the Salisbury Plain River. In 1900 the population was 40,000 ; 
and, since 1880, the town has possessed waterworks supplying, in 1903, a 
million and a quarter gallons daily, equivalent to 31 gallons per head of 
population. In 1893 Brockton was sewered on the separate system. The 
sewage is received in a collecting sump, from which it is pumped a few 
miles to the purification works. The effluent from the works first enters 
a small tributary of the Salisbury Plain River, which itself joins the 
Taunton River. The importance of sewage purification for Brockton is 
largely due to the fact that the Taunton River flows through the town of 
Taunton. The total length of the sewers, which are chiefly of earthenware, 
is over thirty miles, and connected with these are about 2000 buildings 
with about sixty manufactories. Some of the sewers are laid in the subsoil 
water. Figs. 79 and 80 show what precautionary measures were adopted 
to prevent the subsoil water from entering the sewers. In spite of these 
measures, however, before the sewers were brought into operation it was 
found that 13,000 gallons of subsoil water entered the sewers daily in a 
length of about 650 yards. The whole sewerage system carried off daily 
about 100,000 gallons of subsoil water and during floods more than 280,000 
gallons. Although the sewerage had been carefully carried out on the 
separate system, it was found, when operations were commenced, that the 
volume of sewage reaching the works on wet days was sometimes three 
times as great as on dry days. In 1903, for example, the minimum daily 
flow was 462,000, the maximum 1,396,560, and the average 731,060 
gallons. These figures yield for the population (25,000) connected with 
the sewers a volume of sewage equal to a minimum of 18-48, a maxim lun 
of 55*88, and an average of 29*26 gallons per head. The figures serve to 
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emphasise the necessity for towns to keep a continual record of the flow 
of sewage. 

The sewage flows by gravitation into a covered collecting chamber, 
having a capacity of rather more than 440,000 gallons. This is pumped 
empty every evening, and is then able to take the night sewage, also allow- 
ing the pumping to be restricted to the daytime. Before entering the 
collecting chamber, the sewage passes a rough screen, which only retains 
about 1*5 cwts. of solids per day, and these are burnt under the boilers. 
The sediment is not removed and carted away from the collecting chamber, 
but is stirred up and pumped to the sewage works, where it is treated 
separately. 

From the collecting chamber the sewage is pumped through a rising 
main, against a head of 42 feet, to the sewage works. The rising main is 
3*3 miles long and 2 feet in diameter. At the sewage works an area of 
39 acres is provided. This land is level, and naturally suitable, and within 





Fig. 79. — Constructiou of Sewera to ex- 
clude Subsoil Water (Brockton). 



Fig. 80.— Construction of Sewers to 
exclude Subsoil Water (Brockton). 



a radius of half a mile there are very few houses. In 1903, twenty-three 
filter beds had been constructed (fig. 81), covering an area of about 22 acres, 
and the preparation of other seven beds was contemplated. From nineteen 
of the filters, besides the upper loamy layer, the native soil had been removed 
in order to expose the lower layers of sand and gravel. From the other 
four beds only the loam had been removed. The size of the sand was 
90 per cent, over 004 mm., that of the gravel 90 per cent, over 
0*75 mm 

The filters were only drained where layers of very fine sand or 
clay occurred. The drains were then laid 7 to 9 feet deep and about 
10 or 11 yards apart. Since the filters came into operation, various 
springs have made their appearance in the banks of the stream which 
receives the effluent, and these are considered to be the purified 
sewage. 

The sludgy portion of the sewage from the bottom of the collecting 
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chamber is allowed to remain in the rising main over night, and is then 
pumped in the morning on to four special beds. 




Fio. 81. — Intermittent Filtration Works (Brockton). - 

The duration of the flow on to each single bed is on the average thirty 
minutes. The sewage is conducted on to the beds by means of channels, 
the bottoms of which are of concrete, and the sides, 12 inches high, of 




Fio. 82.— Distribution of Sewage in Filters. 

wood. Openings are provided in the sides every 1 2 yards, and after each 
opening the cross-section of the channel is lessened (see fig. 82). 

The four filters which receive the sludge from the bottom of the 
collecting chamber are raked over after receiving about twenty doses. The 
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rakings from these beds have amounted to about 1700 tons per annum, 
and have been sold to the farmers for about £30. The remaining filters 
required little or no attention, except an occasional removal of grass or 
weeds from the surface. A few of the beds have been yearly planted 
with maize, and experiments have been tried with peas and sunflowers. 
Maize is, however, the most suitable, and can be sold at a small profit if 
the beds are not overworked. The profit is, however, so small that it is 
intended to abandon the growth of crops. In autumn, furrows are 
ploughed on the surface of the beds (see fig. 83). Ice and snow remain 
on the top of the ridges so formed, and a sufficient distribution of the 
sewage takes place through the furrows. 

With reference to the keen frosts which often occur in Massachusetts 
it may be mentioned that the temperature of the sewage entering the 
collecting chamber is at a minimum (7*'l C.) in February and at a maxi- 
mum (lö'-R C.) in September. The temperature of the sewage entering 




Fio. 83. — FuiTows on the Surface of Filters. 



the filters is approximately the same. The effluents from the filters show 
a minimum temperature (5''*2 C.) in February and a maximum (lö**-? C.) 
in September. 

Under the above-described unusually favourable conditions, the capacity 
of the land filters is of special interest. On the average, only 0*03 cubic 
yard of sewage can be purified on one square yard of surface. The sewage 
is chiefly domestic, but the numerous shoe factories produce fairly large 
volumes of concentrated black refuse. The sewage is however, as we have 
already seen, considerably diluted with subsoil water. 

Details as to the character of the sewage and of the sludgy sewage from 
the bottom of the collecting chamber are given in the following table. I 
have selected the analytical results of 1897 and 1903, in order to show that 
the sewage is getting more concentrated. The figures given are averages 
taken from analyses regularly performed by a chemist, for whom a 
laboratory has been provided at the sewage works. 

As regards the working of the filters, the following particulars, culled 
from the report for 1902, may be of interest. Most of the filters cover an 
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Brockton. Chemical Analyses op Crude Sewage (Yearly Averages). 
(Results expressed in parts per 100,000.) 
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Chemical Analyses of Slndgy Sewage. 
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area of one acre. On the average they received a dose of sewage every 
third day, some as many as 168 doses in the year, and the average volume 
of sewage per dose was 70,000 to 90,000 gallons ; sometimes as much as 
130,000 gallons was discharged to a filter at one time and the maximum 
volume so discharged was 220,000 gallons. One filter received, however, 
440,000 gallons on one occasion. From these figures the average daily 
quantity of sewage dealt with by a single filter was 23,540 gallons. 

The sludgy sewage from the bottom of the collecting chamber was 
discharged temporarily to two of the filters besides the four previously 
mentioned. Each of the four filters received a charge every fourth day, 
the volume discharged being about 70,000 gallons, giving an average daily 
volume per filter of about 18,000 gallons. 

The effluents from the filters were clear and colourless and devoid of 
smell. If the filters were overworked they yielded effluents containing iron. 
The presence of iron in the effluents from artificial biological filters may 
also be regarded as a sign of overworking. 

The average results of the analyses of the effluents for the years 1897 
and 1903 are given in the following table :-^ 

Chemical Analyses op Purified Sewage (Yearly Averages). 
(Results expressed in parts per 100,000.) 



Year. 



Total 
Solids. 
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Hence, for the year 1903 the free ammonia in the sewage was reduced 
by 95*8 per cent., the albuminoid ammonia by 98*9 per cent., and the 
oxygen absorbed by 98-5 per cent. 

In calculating the costs it must be remembered that the eight hours' 
working day is paid for at the rate of nine shillings and sixpence, and 
hence the figures are scarcely applicable to German conditions. The figures 
are: — 

Purchase of land £ 1,957-5 



Preparation of filter areas 
Rising main . 
Collecting chamber 
Pumping station . 



10,6640 

15,898-0 

6,3310 

9,452-7 



In 1896 the working expenses amounted to £450, and by 1903 
they had gradually risen to £750. Against these figures must be 
placed an income of £30 to £90, derived from the sale of sludge and 
maize. 

Framingham, — The sewage works of Framingham may also be de- 
scribed, since they are one of the oldest works in Massachusetts constructed 
on the system of intermittent filtration. South Framingham, with a popu- 
lation of 7000, lies within the watershed of the Sudbury River, above the 
point at which the water supply of the city of Boston is derived from 
this river. The town is also situated in the gathering ground of Lake 
Cochituate, the water of which is used to supply the Metropolitan District 
of Boston. For these reasons it was necessary to carefully purify 
the sewage of the town, including that of a prison with 350 inmates. 
The town was sewered on the separate system, the length of the sewers 
being 15 to 16 miles, to which were connected, besides 1165 dwelling- 
houses, 27 workshops, 9 manufactories, 6 schools, 3 hotels, and 4 
churches. 

In spite of the careful adoption of the separate system of sewerage, the 
volume of the sewage here also showed considerable variations. In 1903 
the average daily volume was 542,960 gallons, with a minimum of 334,840 
and a maximum of 1,532,080 gallons. Per head of the population connected 
to the sewers, these figures give a volume of sewage on the average of 72*4 
gallons per day, with a minimum of 44*7 and a maximum of 204*4. In 
laying the sewers every effort was made to ensure separate drainage 
of tVie subsoil water, but this was not the case with extensions under- 
taken later. 

It may be of interest to state that in the prison, in 1898, the water 
consumption amounted to 82*9 gallons per head per day. 

The trade refuse entering the sewers includes that from a colour 
works, 33,000 gallons, and that from a hat factory, 15,000 gallons 
daily. 

Before entering a collecting chamber, the sewage passes through a 
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screen, from which about a barrowful of solids are removed twice a week 
and burnt under boilers. The capacity of the collecting chamber is about 
350,000 gallons, thus permitting of the pumping being restricted to the 
daytime. As at Brockton, the sediment in the collecting chamber is 
pumped to the sewage works, about two miles away. The land upon 
which the sewage works have been constructed is level ground, with coarse 
gravelly soil, about 100 acres in extent, which was formerly planted 
with trees. The neighbourhood, within a radius of half a mile, w^ith the 
exception of six houses, is uninhabited. 

Eighteen filters, with a total area of 20 acres, have been brought into 
operation. The work of preparing the land, besides a small amount of 
levelling, consisted in the removal of the trees and the formation of 
earthen banks round each of the filters. On one of the filters the tree 
roots were allowed to remain. The native soil was not removed in any 
case. Only eleven of the eighteen filters are underdrained, and these 
have only one set of drains each, placed in the middle of the filter at a 
depth of six feet. Several springs which have made their appearance on 
the banks of the river are considered to be the effluents from the seven 
undrained filters. In some of the filters an open channel has been 
constructed along the earthen banks surrounding the filter, and 
from this channel the sewage is discharged on to the filter at various 
points. Since some of the filters are not quite level, the distribution of 
the sewage is often unsatisfactory. In some cases the sewage is placed 
upon the filters at two points, by means of pipes passing through the 
earthen banks, and the sewage must distribute itself as best it can from 
these points. 

During the summer months the whole of the daily flow of sewage is 
discharged on to one filter each day. In winter and spring two or three 
filters are used each day. Each filter is therefore allowed to rest for 
several days. Throughout the year the amount of sewage treated was 
equal to a daily average of 0*03 cubic yard per square yard of filter area. 
This figure must not be confused with the actual amount of sewage 
placed on the filter on any single day ; for this amount was about 29 
cubic yard per square yard of surface ; but as the filters were only dosed on 
an average thirty-six times in the year, they only received a filling every 
tenth day. During 1903 some filters were dosed only fifteen times and 
others sixty -nine times. 

The attention bestowed on the filters is limited to raking over, in the 
spring, the surface of those beds which show poor distribution. Besides 
this, the beds are ploughed every year and planted with maize; but 
beyond keeping the earthen banks in order and gathering the maize 
crops, nothing further is done. In autumn the maize is cut six inches 
above the ground. The little hillock thus remaining around each stalk 
serves to support any layer of ice which may be formed in winter. The 
sewage can thus be treated underneath the ice throughout the winter, 
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although the average temperature for two months . is - 1 3° C. and the 
thennometcr often registers - 23" C. A view of the Franiingham works in 
winter, with the snow a foot deep, is shown in fig. 84, from which it may 
be seen how the filters continue in operation underneath the snow. 





Fio. 84. —Intermittent Filter in Winter (Franiingham). 

The average temperature of the sewage reaching the filters from 
January to May 1903 was 7-2" C. ; this rose in June to 8*9°, and reached a 
maximum of lö-ö** in August. The seWage of South Framinghani, like that of 
Brockton, is regarded as very concentrated in comparison with the sewage 
of other American towns. Analyses are made once a month, and the 
average results for 1903 are given in the following table : — 



Chemical Analysis of Framinoham Crude Sewage (Yearly 
Average of Monthly Analyses). 

(Results expressed in parts per 100,000.) 
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The following table contains the result« of the analyses of the effluents 
from three sources for the same year : — 

Chemical Analyses of Effluents from Framin(jham FiLTEits. 

(Yearly Averaoe op Monthly Analyses.) 

(Results expressed in parts per 100,000.) 
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6-32 
6*03 
3-81 



Nitrogen. 



I 
Nitria ' Nitrous. 



Oxygen 

ab- 
sorbed. 



1-002, 017 



0-969 
0-910 



0-013 

NÜ. 



0-31 
0-21 
004 



Iron. 



0-044 
0-028 
0-006 



The purification, judged on the efBuent from the eastern drain, was 
92-6 per cent, as regards free ammonia, 97-1 per cent, on the albuminoid 
ammonia, and 93-2 per cent, on the oxygen absorbed. The other effluents 
showed a higher percentage of purification. Even during the coldest months, 
December to May, the percentage reduction of the free ammonia was 91-9, 
of the albuminoid ammonia 97-4, and of the oxygen absorbed 90-9. 

The cost of preparation of the 20 acres, including drainage, is given 
as about £2100, the cost of labour being about double what it is in 
Germany. The figures for the total cost are : — 

Collecting chamber (capacity 358,600 gallons) and 

rising main ..... about J£8,155 

Pumping station about 3,330 

Pumps (capacity 1,665,400 gallons per day) . . 1,385 

Purchase of land (100 acres) 1,225 

Construction of filters (20 acfes) . . . 2,120 



Total . about £16,215 

The working expenses of the filters cannot be calculated, because 
labourei-s are only employed a portion of their time on the work. The 
sale of the maize crops during the last six years has realised an annual income 
of £85, from which 10 per cent, must be deducted for commission. The 
working expenses at the pumping station amounted to £850 per annum. 

The above descriptions serve to show how very simple is the whole 
operation of intermittent land filtration. It is so simple that one would 
suppose mistakes to be impossible ; yet in practice the almost invariable 
tendency to depart from even very simple rules has to be taken into 
account. The excellent results obtained by this method in Massachusetts 
are largely due to the careful supervision exercised by the officials of the 
State Board of Health, who not only examine the plans of schemes and 
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supervise the construction of works, but also continually inspect the 
operations carried on at the works. 

Any deviation from experimentally determined rules for the operation 
of intermittent filtration, or indeed of any process of sewage purification, 
is at once followed by a decreased efficiency. A municipal engineer, who 
has had much experience in this direction, declared in his report : " An 
intermittent filter must be treated like a living thing. If it Js overfed, its 
digestion is interfered with. Each filter becomes accustomed, not only 
to a definite dose of sewage, but also to sewage of a definite character, and 
any sudden change from these conditions disturbs the working of the 
filter for a shorter or longer period. This does not mean that expensive 
supervision should be exercised, nor that the filters cannot accommodate 
themselves to changes within certain limits. Under all circumstances, 
however, operations must bo carried on in a methodical manner." These 
remarks should be taken to heart by all those entrusted with the manage- 
ment of land filtration works. 

Lawrence Method of Soil Examination. — Twenty years of experience 
have shown how land filtration can be applied in Massachusetts, even 
under adverse climatic conditions, so as to produce very satisfactory 
results. A method was, however, early sought by which it could be 
determined whether or not a sample of soil was suitable for land filtration. 
Experience has shown that certain kinds of soil, such as very heavy loam 
and clay, are unsuitable. Frankland considered peat as suitable, but at 
Lawrence peat has been found to be useless. Of other kinds of soil also, 
the assumption could be made without investigation that they would be 
unsuitable. The results of very extensive comparative investigations have 
been published in the Twenty-Third Report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health for the year 1891. 

The method of soil examination which has been worked out at Lawrence 
is as follows : The sample of soil is dried and passed through a series of 
sieves, the meshes of which, expressed in the metric system, are about 
10, 5, 2, 1, 0-5, 0-25, and 01 mm. A weighed quantity (say 5 grammes) 
of the soil which passes through the finest of these sieves is mixed with 
200 c.c. of distilled water in a beaker, and air is blown through the 
mixture to effect an even distribution of the soil in the water. Settle- 
ment is then allowed to proceed for fifteen seconds, at the end of which 
time the supernatant liquid is decanted. The size of the particles 
composing the sediment is regarded as 0*1 to 0*05 mm. Air is blown 
through the decanted liquid, and sedimentation is allowed to proceed for 
thirty seconds. The size of the particles composing the sediment in this 
case is regarded as 0*05 to 0*03 mm. The process is repeated, settlement 
being allowed to proceed for sixty seconds, the size of the particles in the 
sediment varying from 0*03 to 0*01 mm. The particles finally remaining 
in the liquid are regarded as organic matter. All the above samples are 
dried at 105" C. until constant in weight. 
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The above method divides the sample of soil into eleven portions, which 
are weighed separately. The sum of the weights of the separate portions 
is equal to the weight of dried soil originally taken, less that which has 
been lost during the levigation process. It is advisable to use not less 
than 200 grammes of dried soil ; and if exactly 200 grammes be taken, the 
weights of the separate portions divided by two give the percentages of 
these portions. The accompanying table gives the result of the examina- 
tion of one of the filters in operation at the Lawrence Experiment Station : — 

Lawrence Filter No. 6. Result op Examination of 
Size of Material. 



Size in mm., less than 



Per cent 



12-6 
88 


6-2 


2-2 


0-98 0-46 

.32 i 13 

1 


0-24 
7 


12 
4 


06 
2 


0-03 
0-6 


73 


67 



01 



The curve shown in fig. 85 has been constructed from these figures, 
the ordinates representing the percentages and the abscissae the size of 
the material. The figures along the axis of abscissfis are the actual sizes ; 
but in order to prevent the diagram from being uselessly long, the dis- 
tances are proportional to the logarithms of these figures. 

In Massachusetts the conclusion has been drawn that the finer particles, 
up to 10 per cent, of the 100 
total material, exert the 
same influence on the action 
of the filter as the remain- 
ing 90 per cent. This 
influence is explained as 
follows : In a mixture con- 
taining particles of various 
sizes, the finer particles 
occupy the spaces between 
the larger particles. Water 
can easily flow over the 
surface of the larger 
particles, but, owing to 
the greater influence of 
frictional resistance and 
capillary attraction, it is 
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Fig. 85.— Size of Material in Filter No. 6. 

forced to trickle slowly through the finer material. Samples of soil have 
been shown to be most suitable, as regards percolation and filtering action, 
when they contained 10 per cent, of very fine material, not, however, in 
the form of dust, which would clog up the ix)res of the larger material. 

For this reason the horizontal line representing 10 per cent, has been 
drawn rather thicker, and the point of intersection of this lino with the 
curve representing the size of the material will be further to the right the 
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coarser the material. The projection of this point of intersection on the 
axis of abscissse should lie between 0*24 and 0*46 in the case of soils 
suitable for intermittent filtration. This figure id termed the " effective 
size '' of the material. From the diagram (fig. 85) it will be seen that so 
far as the effective size is concerned, the material of which Filter No. 6 is 
composed is suitable for the purpose, the effective size being 0*35. 

Besides the effective size, a certain importance attaches to the so-called 

" uniformity coeflicient " of 
the soil. This figure, like 
that for the effective size, 
has been obtained in an em- 
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16. 



pirical manner as follows : 
It is assumed that the mean 
size of the 90 per cent, of 
material remaining after 
the subtraction of the 10 
per cent, which is below the 
effective size, lies at the 
point where the curve inter- 
sects the horizontal line 
representing 60 per cent. 
This horizontal line is also 
drawn rather thicker in the 
diagram (tig. 85). If we 
call this point of intersection a, and the point where the line representing 
10 per cent, cuts the curve 6, the projection of a on the axis of abscissa) is 
at 2-73 and the projection of h at 0-35. On dividing 2-73 by 0-35, we 
obtain the ratio 7*8, which is termed the uniformity coefficient. With very 
coarse material this ratio is high, 10 or more, and with fine material it 
is lower, 2 or less. It has been found that material with an effective size 
of 0*3 and a uniformity coefficient between 2 and 5 is specially suitable 
for filtration purposes. In the above diagram (fig. 85) the value of the 
uniformity coefficient is rather high, but the material may nevertheless 
be considered as well suited for intermittent land filtration. 

The following table and the curves (fig. 86) show the results obtained 
from two other filters, as compared with Filter No. 6 : — 



Results of Examination op Sizb of Material. 



Size in mm., leas than 12*6 6'2 I 2*2 



Filter No. 5, per cent. 99 96 ' 92 



Filter No. 16, percent 98 27 



0-98 0-46 I 0-24 012 j 0-06 



I 



89 I 80 ' 67 51 33 



... , 



003 



16 



001 
6 
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Judged by the above-described method, the material from Filter No. 5 
would be unsuitable, for the effective size is very small (0 02). The 
material from Filter No. 16 is, on the other hand, too large, the effective 
size being 5. An even distribution of the sewage on this filter could 
only be obtained by the adoption of some special form of distributing 
apparatus. 

By the "water-retaining capacity" of a soil is to be understood the 
volume of water which remains in the soil after first drying the soil, 
filling it with water, and allowing the excess water to drain away. In soils 
having suitable values for the effective size and uniformity coefficient, the 
water-retaining capacity is usually 16 to 18 per cent, of the volume occupied 
by the soil. If the effective size is too small, the water-retaining capacity 
is large, and vice versa. 

If the water-retaining capacity of a soil is subtracted from the volume 
occupied by the pores, a Hgure is obtained which is termed the "air 
capacity." A soil in which the water-retaining capacity is almost as large 
as the volume of the pores is not suitable for intermittent filtration, because, 
when the sewage gets into the soil, too little air is available. 

The experience gained in Massachusetts indicates that the volume of 
sewage applied at a single dose to intermittent filters should not exceed 
the water-retaining capacity of the filter. 

Clogging of the Filters. — The sewage works at Framingham liave been 
in operation for twenty years, and others constructed on similar principles 
have been working for an almost equal period. 

List op Sewage Works in Massachusetts, with Population and 
Date when Works were brought into Operation. 



Name of Towu. 


Population 
(1900 census) 

6.818 


Sewage RnriBoatlon by 
Intermittent Filtration 




introduced in 


Audover 


1898 


Brockton 




40,063 


1893-94 


Clinton . 




18,667 


1898-99 


Concord 




5,652 


1898-99 


Gardner 




10,813 


1891 


Leicester 




3,416 


1894 


i\Urlboroagi) 




13,609 


1890-91 


^atick . 




9,488 


1895-96 


Pittsfield 




21,766 


1890 


Spencer 




7,627 


1897 


Westborough 


5,400 


1891-92 


Worcester 




118,421 


1890 



During their twenty years' existence the Framinj^ham filters have 
continuously converted the sewaire into an effluent equal to that from the 
best irrigation works, without showing any signs of the difficulties which 
Frankland feared might arise in carrying out the process on a large scale. 
Until quite recently it was thought that Frankland's prophecy with regard 
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to the clogging up of the soil would not be realised, and that land filtra- 
tion works would be able to treat sewage for ever. , Recently, however, 
the oldest filters at the LÄwrence Experiment Station have yielded effluents 
containing diminished quantities of nitric acid, especially in winter, and at 
the same time increased quantities of free and albuminoid ammonia. The 
frost, which scarcely penetrated ben^th the surface of the new filters, is 
now penetrating to a depth of 6 or 8 inches. This is thought to be due 
to a gradual sludging up of the filters. The immense practical importance 
of this question has been the cause of various attempts to meet this 
difficulty. In the autumn of 1903 the surface of the filters was broken 
up and raked into furrows, so that the distribution of the sewage was 
only effected by means of the furrows. The material which had been 
removed to form the furrows was piled up between the furrows into 
ridges, with the consequence that the covering of ice during the following 
winter remained on the top of the ridges, the frost did not penetrate so 
deep into the filters, and increased quantities of nitric acid appeared in 
the effluent. On some filters deeper furrows were dug out and again 
partly filled with fresh gravel, the sewage being distributed only on the 
fresh material. This left a portion of the filter surface fallow, and experi- 
ments were undertaken to see whether and how far the matters which had 
choked the filter would decompose during a long period of rest. Part of 
the material was easily decomposed and nitrified, but the larger portion 
withstood the action of micro-organisms. For example, at one part of the 
filter the amount of albuminoid ammonia sank, during a short period of 
resting, from 74*4 to 4605 parts per 100,000 of sandy filtering material, a 
reduction of 38 per cent. Three months later, at the same place, the 
amount was still 45 '9. 

In the deeper layers of the filter much smaller quantities of organic 
matter were found, as is evident from the following table : — 



Organic Matter pound in thb Filtering Material at 
VARIOUS Depths op Intermittent Filters. 





Albuminoid Ammonia (NH,) 


Approximate 
Depth 


(parts iKjr 


100,000). 


(in cm.) 








1 Nov. 23, 1903. 


Oct 10, 1904. 1 


15 


' 46-3 


47-0 


22 


68-6 


461 


30 


18-2 


39-0 


38 


1 13-6 


14-0 , 


45 


16-8 


11-9 1 


60 


7-2 


9-2 


90 


4-0 


6-8 


120 


8-3 


5-0 


160 


1 *■' 


8-4 
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As will be seen from the table, the experiment was performed a second 
time after continuous working for a year, but there was no appreciable 
increase in the amount of nitrogenous matter in the deeper layers. 

Small experimental filters were prepared from the clogged upper layers 
of the filter sand, and these were dosed with clean water instead of sewage. 
The eflfluents contained as much as 15 parts of nitric acid per 100,000, 
thus indicating a decomposition and mineralisation of the retained solids. 
After a time, however, the formation of nitric acid ceased, and some of the 
organic matters still remained in the sand, thus indicating that a large 
portion could not be broken down and mineralised. Of each pound of 
total nitrogen retained by the sand from the sewage, only a quarter pound 
was found in the effluent in the forms of free ammonia, nitrous and nitric 
nitrogen. A considerable portion had disappeared in other forms. This 
question will be dealt with more fully later. 

Attempts were made to induce further nitrification in these small 
experimental filters by adding lime, potassium carbonate, hydrochloric 
acid, common salt, and other substances, but the experiments were fruitless. 
Inoculation with pure cultures of nitrifying organisms was also tried in 
vain. Only when easily nitrifiable nitrogenous substances were placed on 
the filter was nitric acid obtained in the effluent. 

Comparative experiments on the loss on ignition of the filtering 
material showed an increase from 0*42 per cent., originally, to 1'16 per cent. 
The loss on ignition of the whole of the filtering material was originally 
467 lbs., and after seventeen years working it had increased by 822 lbs., of 
which 450 lbs. (i.e. over 50 per cent.) was within one foot of the surface. 

The better results obtained by furrowing the surface of the filters are 
not regarded favourably in Massachusetts, because in this manner the 
accumulation of undecomposable organic matter only takes place at lower 
depths of the filter. The deposition of organic matter at various depths 
may be seen from the following table : — 

ACXJUMULATION OP ORGANIC MATTER IN FiLTER No. 1. 

(Calculated from the Loss on Ignition of the Filtering Material.) 



Depth iu 
inches. 


Loss on 

Ignition 

(percent.}. 


Increased 

Loss on 

Ignition 

(iwcent.). 


0-6 


2-68 


2-11 


6-9 


2-51 


2-09 


9-12 


2 20 


1-78 


12-15 


1-05 


0-62 


15-18 


0-91 


0-49 


18-24 


0-90 


0-48 


24-86 


0-86 


0-44 


86-48 


0-82 


0-40 


48-60 


0-71 


0-29 



Weight of 

Sand 

(kilos.). 



5,045 

2,522 

2,522 

2,522 

2,522 

6,045 

10,090 

10,090 

10,090 




Loss on 

Ignition 

(kilos, »»er 

acre). 



21,044 
10,410 
8,877 
3,093 
2,448 
5,371 
8,778 
7,980 
6,756 
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The above experiments lead to the conclusion that the filtration process 
gives rise to the accumulation within the filter of a cctisiderable amount of 
organic matter of a very stable nature. This organic matter is comparable 
to the humus of the soil, which remains unchanged from year to year, 
unless a very intensive cultivation is carried on. At first sight, therefore, 
it would appear that filtration, without the cultivation of crops, i.e. without 
the adoption of irrigation, would not lead to the object in view. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that for seventeen years the filters have been 
receiving sewage at a rate ten to twenty times as high as could possibly 
have been treated on the same area by irrigation. Moreover, the clogging 
does not extend to more than about a foot below the surface, and hence it 
can at most be a question of removing the upper layer of sand and either 
washing and replacing it or providing fresh material. 

The applicability of land filtration does not appear to me to be seriously 
called in question by this gradual clogging of the soil. The cost of 
regeneration by some rational method should be comparatively small. 

In Germany intermittent filtration has not been adopted to any great 
extent. Cases do occur in which sewage, chiefly from manufacturing 
operations, has been allowed to trickle through sand, often in the same 
manner as was adopted forty years ago at Ealing, where Frankland 
calculated that the filter surface was six hundred times too small. Such 
cases can hardly be considered as intermittent land filtration, and they will 
therefore not be dealt with here. 

Where a thorough purification of the sewage is necessary, and where 
irrigation cannot be adopted, there is at the present day in Germany a 
tendency to adopt artificial biological methods. In some districts these 
methods are very expensive, because filtering medium, such as clinker, broken 
bricks, stones, etc., is not found in the neighbo\irhood. For land filtration 
only about one-tenth as much land is necessary as for irrigation, and hence 
preparatory work may be undertaken on the smaller area, which would be 
out of the question for the large area necessary for irrigation. A case is 
known to me in which land was made very suitable for intermittent 
filtration by simply removing the surface layer of almost impermeable soil 
to a depth of about half a yard. It seems to me quite possible that similar 
conditions prevail in other places, and I have formed the impression that 
land filtration might attain practical importance in Germany. 

Maturing of Filters. — The question as to the time of action and period 
of rest most suitable for land filters seems to require further elucidation. 
Frankland recommended dosing the filters for six hours out of twenty-four. 
At Brockton, as we have seen, the daily quantity of sewage is discharged 
to a filter within half an hour, whilst at Framingham the sewage is dis- 
charged on to one filter for a whole day. The question seems to be of 
immense practical importance and one which lends itself to experimental 
inquiry. 

If sewage is discharged on to a sterile sandy soil, the effluent is not 
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purified at first. A sand filter 1 yard deep was treated every third day with 
6 inches of septic sewage, equivalent to 2 inches per day ; even after four 
doses the effluent showed a reduction in the oxygen absorbed of less than 
50 per cent, and was putrescible. After the fifth dose the effluent showed 
a reduction in the oxygen absorbed of over 60 per cent., and was non- 
putrescible. The results are shown in diagrammatic form in fig. 87. 

In Massachusetts this maturing of the filters is measured by the time 
which elapses before nitrates appear in the effluent. Land-filter effluents 
containing nitrates are usually non-putrescible. In Massachusetts the 
period required by the filters to reach this stage was about eight days in 
summer and two to three months in winter. 

If a quantity of sewage, equal to the water-retaining capacity of the 
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filter, is poured over a " mature " filter, 3 feet deep, ten to twenty minutes 
elapse before the sewage is discharged from the bottom of the filter, if the 
filtering material is suitable. It is generally assumed that this effluent is 
derived from the preceding dose of sewage and not from that just poured 
on to the filter.^ If, for example, a filter 3 feet deep and with 1 square 
yard of surface, constructed of material to be described later, be dosed with 
about 45 gallons of sewage, only 4*5 gallons are discharged from the filter. 
If now 2 gallons arc poured on to the filter, either at once or after a few 
days, 2 gallons are discharged ; if 20 gallons are poured on, 20 gallons are 
discharged, and so on. Thus the idea has become prevalent that of the 

» In the Twenty- Second Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health an 
opinion is expressed which is the same as that of the author. Other opinions seem, 
however, to huvc prevailed at that time, even in Massjichusetts. 
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fresh sewage poured on to the filter a vohime equal to the water-retaining 
capacity remained in the filter, and only displaced water which was 
previously in the filter, so long as the charge was below the water-retain- 
ing capacity of the filter. On account of observations made with artificial 
biological filters, I have had my doubts as to the correctness of the above 
view, and, in order to solve the problem, I have had substances added to the 
sewage. Sodium chloride is not very suitable for this purpose, as it already 
exists in sewage. Potassium iodide and colouring matters, such as 
fluorescein, which are not absorbed, arc more suitable. When such sub- 
stances were added to sewage, and 44 gallons of the sewage poured over a 
filter, 1 yard deep, and having 1 square yard of surface, with a water- 
retaining capacity of 18 per cent., i.e. retaining 40 gallons of water, and 
the effluetit collected in quarter-gallon portions, the fourth quarter-gallon 
contained potassium iodide or fluorescein in the same concentration as the 
sewage added. These experiments repeatedly gave the same result, and do 
not leave any doubt that the sewage entering the filter corresponds to the 
eflluent obtained ten to thirty minutes later. 

This experiment is all the more interesting because only a very small 
amount of the dissolved organic matters in the se<^'age remained in the 
effluent. Instead of organic nitrogen, nitric acid was present in the effluent. 
If, instead of sewage, a solution of albumen was used, the effluent was free 
from albumen. If the filter had been matured with a solution of albumen, 
the nitric acid in the effluent discharged ten to thirty minutes later corre- 
sponded to the amount of albumen added to the filter. 

Absorption or Colloidal Theory of Sewage Purification. — How are these 
facts to be explained? As we have seen, Frankland assumed that the 
dissolved organic matters were oxidised by the oxygen of the air contained 
in the pores of the sand, as the sewage percolated through the soil. After 
the importance of micro-organisms for the process of nitrification had been 
demonstrated during the years 1877-1890 by the experiments of Schloesing 
and Miintz, as well as by those of Warington and Winogradsky, the action 
of the filters was explained in Massachusetts by assuming that the bacteria 
in the sewage and in the filter directly mineralised the organic matters 
during the slow flow of the sewage through the filter. This was a possible 
explanation so long as it could be assumed that the sewage remained for 
about three days in the filter ; but when it was shown that the sewage 
left a 3-feet filter thoroughly purified within ten minutes, and shallower 
filters in shorter periods {e.g. an 18-inch filter in five minutes, an 8 inch 
filter in twenty-six seconds, and a 4-inch filter in twelve seconds), the 
above explanation fell to the ground. It cannot be assumed that micro- 
organisms decompose highly complex molecules of organic substances 
within a few luinutes or seconds, with the formation of ammonia and 
nitrogen gas, and oxidise these substances to nitric acid, organic carbon to 
carbonic acid, organic sulphur to sulphuric acid, etc. It can only be 
assumed that the dissolved organic matters are first separated from the 
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sewage during its passage through the filter^ and are retained in the filter 
to he decomposed aiid oxidised by the micro-organisms during the succeed- 
ing period of rest. 

Experiments in support of this explanation would have to be directed 
to three questions: (1) Mechanical filtration, (2) chemical combination, 
and (3) absorption. 

With the question of mechanical filtration I dealt fully about ten years 
ago. It may be regarded as certain that filters retain mechanically the 
coarser suspended solids, and that when they begin to clog up the filter 
finer particles are retained by the sludge, so that the filtrate becomes 
gradually clearer as the clogging of the filter proceeds. The separation 
of the dissolved organic solids simply by mechanical filtration seems, how- 
ever, impossible. The dissolved organic solids pass through the finest sand 
filter, and even through fine filter-paper or bacteria-proof earthenware 
filters, without suffering any appreciable diminution in quantity. Even 
solutions of albumen, which, as will be described later, would be most 
likely to be retained by mechanical filtration, yield filtrates containing 
almost exactly the same amount of organic matter as the original solution. 
A solution of albumen with an oxygen absorbed of 9 '82 parts per 100,000, 
when filtered through a bacteria-proof Berkefeld filter, yielded a filtrate of 
which the oxygen absorbed was 8*2 parts per 100,000. Such a filter reduced 
the oxygen absorbed of a sample of sewage from 19*47 to 17 30 parts per 
100,000. The process of filtration did not alter the character of the liquids, 
for both filtrates were still putrescible. In spite of such results it has 
recently been persistently maintained that the process of purification is a 
mechanical filtration. This erroneous hypothesis is probably due to 
irrelevant and misunderstood experiments on solutions of albumen, carried * 
out by the aid of the ultramicroscope. By means of this instrument it 
was thought that it would be possible to show that in albumen solutions 
the albumen exists only in suspension ; it was even expected that the 
molecules of albumen would be rendered visible by means of the ultra- 
microscope. Such ideas have been foimd to be erroneous. Moreover, so 
far as my numerous experiments on this point are able to show, the dis- 
solved matter in domestic sewage is usually free fix)m true albumen. The 
above considerations have convinced me that the action of sewage filters 
is not due to mechanical filtration. 

So far as experiments with solutions of albumen and similar substances 
are able to show, chemical comMnation is also not the cause. In sewage, 
however, substiinces are usually present which might possibly unite with 
substances present in the filtering material. As an experiment I had a 
biological filter dosed with a dilute solution of acetic acid. Although the 
solution possessed a strongly acid reaction, the filter effluent was neutral 
and contained one-half of the acetic acid in the form of acetates. It would 
lead us too far to deal here with all the possible combinations between the 
constituents of the sewage and the material of the filters. It may, how- 
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ever, be Dientioned that for some of the substances characteristic of sewage 
both chemical combination and absorption are possible ; such substances 
are, for example, ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen. Sometimes bio- 
logical filters become black, due to the presence of large, quantities of 
sulphide of iron ; this is especially the case with overworked filters. In this 
case the sulphuretted hydrogen has been either directly or indirectly 
chemically combined with iron. If air is admitted to such filters, the 
sulphide of iron is oxidised with formation of sulphuric acid, and the black 
colour disappears. It is, however, a fact that the larger portion of the 
dissolved putrescible matters in sewage cannot be retained in the filters 
by chemical combination. Chemical reactions which would enable this to 
take place are unknown. 

Hence, an explanation of the purification process must be sought in 
absorption phenomena. As early as 1897 I came to the conclusion that 
the biological purification of sewage is in all cases commenced by absorptive 
action. Since then this conclusion has been repeatedly submitted to the 
test of experiment, always with the result that it has been fully confirmed. 
From various sides, reasonable and unreasonable objections have been taken 
to my theory, but on investigation the objections to the absorption theory 
have been proved to be unfounded. 

Bearing in mind the heterogeneous and continually varying composition 
of sewage, it appeared in the first instance necessary to work with solutions 
of the various substances which are present in sewage. The well-known 
fact th«^ non-dialysable substances of high molecular weight, such as 
albumen, are more subject to absorption than simpler compounds, was the 
cause of many samples of domestic and town sewage being tested for 
albumen, in order to see whether the intense absorptive action exerted by 
a matured filter on the dissolved organic matters in sewage may be due to 
the presence of such colloids. The experiments have all shown the absence 
of albumen, but the presence of peptone-like products of the decomposition 
of albumen. These substances are dialysable, but they are absorbed like 
albumen. A strongly putrescible but dialysable solution of peptone may 
be converted by treatment on a matured intermittent filter in a few 
minutes into a non-putrescible liquid. 

Recently it has been maintained that a correct explanation of the 
absorption theory is only possible after it has been shown that about 50 
per cent, of the dissolved organic matter in sewage is not dialysable. Such 
an idea is erroneous, because after removal of 50 per cent, of the dissolved 
organic solids sewage still remains putrescible. Those who have worked 
at absorption problems know, not only that complex molecular undialysable 
substances are most readily absorbed, but also that dialysable substances 
can be absorbed. Experiments undertaken to show that my theory is 
wanting in this direction must therefore appear hopeless. 

The numerous publications which have appeared in England imder the 
heading of the "colloid theory" are largely by authors who were not 
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aware of my own publications, as I have ascertained from personal inter- 
course with these authors. 

The absorption theory has been gradually recognised as correct by 
ever increasing circles, so that, with the present-day literature at our 
disposal, any further description of the theory scarcely seems desirable. 
Yet, in accordance with the wishes of some of my readers, I will give a 
short description of the main foundations of the theory so far as they are 
supported by experiments which have been carried out on intermitt<3nt 
filtration. 

If sewage or other liquid containing dissolved organic matter is poured 
over a filter constructed of ignited sand, in quantities in excess of the 
water-retaining capacity of the filter, the effluent contains only slightly 
less organic matter than the original liquid. If the quantity of liquid 
poured on to the filter is equal to the water-retaining capacity, and the 
dose is repeated after one or several days, the reduction of the dissolved 
organic matter is greater than before ; the effluent is, however, still 
putrescible. If the dosing of the filter is continued, the putrescible matter 
in the effluent is further reduced ; and when the dissolved organic matters 
have been reduced by 60 to 65 per cent, the effluents are non-putrescible. 
This stage is generally attained after the application of four or five doses, 
i.e. when the filter is only charged every third day, after two to three 
weeks. An increasing proportion of the organic matter is thus retained 
in the filter, although it was present in solution. The separate particles 
of sand become coated with a gelatinous film, at first very thin, but 
gradually increasing in thickness ; and this film, on microscopical examina- 
tion, is seen to contain many bacteria and other low forms of life, as well 
as amorphous substances which vary with the character of the sand and the 
sewage, but which usually contain iron. This gelatinous coating or film 
becomes thicker and thicker, thus diminishing the volume of the pores in 
the filter, but at the same time increasing the water-retaining capacity. In 
proportion as this film becomes thicker, the purifying action of the filter 
increases. The attainment is usually termed the "maturing process." 
A filter is considered mature when its effluents begin to contain nitric 
acid. The presence of nitric acid is regarded as a sign that the last stage 
of mineralisation and oxidation has been reached. It is assumed that the 
film on the filtering material has a honey-comb structure, and therefore 
possesses an exceedingly large surface. In the case of starch, for example, 
the surface of a cubic millimetre, after conversion into starch paste, has 
been calculated at over two million square millimetres. The film has an 
internal as well as an external surface, and can absorb gases in very large 
quantities, as well as many organic and inorganic substances, colouring 
matters, scented and bitter substances, resins, tannins, enzymes, and other 
substances of high molecular weight. In order to demonstrate the absorbent 
powers of this film, I have washed out small quantities from biological filters, 
placed the material in closed bottles provided with manometers, and 
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admitted known volumes of absorbable gases, such as oxygen and carbon 
dioxide. After a very short time the manometers showed a diminution in 
pressure» an increasing di munition being observed as the gases wore 
absorbed by the sludge. 

If sewage, solutions of albumen, or similar liquids are poured over 
a mature filter, the dissolved organic solids are absorbed and retained by 
the above-mentioned film much more readily than by freshly ignited 
gravel. This increased absorptive power is also possessed by certain kinds 
of gravel containing large quantities of iron, such as is found on the North 
German Plain. After the sewage has passed through the filter, i,e. after 
a few seconds or minutes, according to the size and depth of the filtering 
material, the gases of the atmosphere enter the pores of the material. 
The retained organic matters are decomposed with the aid of micro- 
organisms. The absorbed oxygen is thus used up and replaced by fresh 
oxygen from the air in the pores. This causes a partial vacuum in the 
pores of the filter, and the surrounding air is drawn in with considerable 
energy. By means of an experiment I was able to show that the oxygen 
was drawn in, even through very narrow glass tubes from a closed vessel 
connected with the filter, with such energy as to cause a considerable 
diminution of pressure in the vessel. The oxygen then oxidises the 
organic matters which have been retained by the filter and broken down 
by the action of micro-organisms. The process is accompanied by the 
production of considerable volumes of carbon dioxide, which is partly 
absorbed, partly leaves the filter w^ith the next charge of sewage, and 
partly escapes by gaseous diffusion. The atmosphere over a biological 
filter contained 0*6 per cent, of carbon dioxide, i.e. twenty times as much 
as is present in the atmosphere normally. If pure water is poured over 
a mature filter it is soon discharged containing considerable quantities of 
carbon dioxide. A second dose also contains carbon dioxide, and the 
process may be carried on for months without exhausting the carbon 
dioxide, thus showing that the organic carbon of the retained organic 
matter is converted into carbon dioxide. The organic nitrogen which has 
been absorbed is converted into nitric acid and the organic sulphur into 
sulphuric acid. We found, for example, in the efiäuent from a filter 
receiving a solution of albumen containing 100 parts per 100,000, on an 
average 6*22 parts of carbon dioxide, 40 parts of sulphuric acid, and 8 
parts of nitric acid per 100,000. 

The sulphuric acid in the effluent corresponds almost exactly to the 
organic sulphur in the solution of albumen ; whilst the nitric acid only 
represents a little over 20 per cent, of the nitrogen in the albumen. 
About 58 per cent, of the total nitrogen is found in the effluent ; besides 
the nitric acid, 10 per cent, is found as ammonia and 25 per cent.' as organic 
nitrogen. About 42 per cent, of the nitrogen from the albumen disappears 
either in the gaseous form or accumulates in the humus, which is deposited 
in the filter. A considerable part of the carbon of the albumen also 
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disappears as gaseous carbon dioxide, but a part also goes to form the 
humus which accumulates in the filter. 

The formation of nitric acid is dependent upon the activity of micro- 
organisms, as has been shown by Schloesing and Mtintz, Warington, 
Winogradsky, and others. How far this is also the case for the formation 
of carbonic and sulphuric acids has not yet been determined. If the 
activity of the micro-organisms is inhibited by adding disinfectants to the 
liquids with which the filters are charged, the formation of nitric acid 
ceases. The effluents are, therefore, free from nitric acid, but at first they 
are so far purified as to be non-putrescible. If the dosing of the filter 
with sterile liquids is continued, the quantity of oi^anic matter in the 
effluent gradually increases, and the absorptive powers of the filter become 
exhausted. This state of exhaustion continues until bacteria are again 
introduced or until the absorbable organic matters are decomposed by 
ignition or some other means. 

The importance of micro-organisms for the purification effected by 
biological filters has been demonstrated for me by Dr. Camwath as 
follows : — Sterile putrescible liquids were poured over sterile filters, every 
care being taken to exclude bacteria. The first portions of effluent showed 
a certain diminution in the oxygen absorbed, but in the later portions 
this diminution became less, and finally zero. A second sterile filter was 
similarly treated, with the exception that no care was bestowed on the 
exclusion of bacteria derived from the atmosphere. In this filter bacteria 
gradually developed, and at the same time the purifying action gradually 
increased. Under otherwise exactly similar conditions, one filter was 
soon exhausted, and the other, into which bacteria from the atmosphere 
had been allowed to enter, was not only not exhausted but its purifying 
action increased. 

From the above experiments it may be considered proved that 
satisfactory working of land filters is not possible without the aid of 
micro-organisms. 

Similar results are produced if, instead of microorganisms, the oxygen 
of the air is excluded from the filters. This is proved by allowing carbon 
dioxide, or better, hydrogen or nitrogen, to enter the filter when the sewage 
is discharged. The formation of carbon dioxide, nitric and sulphuric acids, 
gradually ceases in this case also, and the effluents from the filter become 
putrescible. 

The absorptive action of the filters is therefore quickly exhausted by 
excluding either micro-organisms or atmospheric oxygen. 

If an intermittent land filter is to work satisfactorily, the presence in 
the filter of micro-organisms and atmospheric oxygen is not sufficient ; 
certain periods of rest are necessary, t,e, during a certain period the filter 
sliould receive no organic matter, so that the organic matters already 
absorbed may be decomposed and mineralised. Experiments on these 
phenomena have been carried out with a filter, 1 metre deep, the material 
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of which originally had an effective size of 0*24, a >iniformity coefficient 
of 2*2, and a water-retaining capacity of 15'5 per cent. The material was 
therefore approximately ideal. When the filter was dosed every third day 
with a quantity of sewage eqtial to the water-retaining capacity, the 
oxygen absorbed Was reduced by more than 80 per cent., and the effluents 
contained 5 parts of nitric acid per 100,000. The total volume of the 
pores of the material was 37 per cent, and the water-retaining capacity 
15*5 per cent. In the filter, therefore, after the discharge of the sewage, 
the air space was 21 "5 per cent, of the total volume of the filter. 
Samples of air extracted from the filter at various depths, 10, 50, and 90 
cm. below the surface, were analysed, with the result that, soon after 
charging, the oxygen present 10 cm. below the surface was 20*8 per 
cent.; 50 cm. below, 16*2 per cent.; and 90 cm. below, 12*5 per cent. 
The carbon dioxide present was 0*3 per cent, near the surface, 1*5 per 
cent, in the middle, and 2*0 per cent, near the bottom of the filter. 
After standing for a day the oxygen in the centre of the filter, and near 
the bottom, had been further reduced, as will be seen from the following 
table. On the following day the percentage of oxygen in the air at both 
these points began to increase, and on the third day it was present in 
almost the same quantities as at the beginning of the experiment. The 
amount of carbon dioxide in the middle and at the bottom of the filter rose 
within the first twenty-four hours to 5*9 and 7*6 per cent, respectively; it 
then began to sink, and on the third day had reached 3*2 and 41 per cent, 
respectively. 

Air Analyses relating to Consumption of Oxygen and Production 
OP Carbon Dioxide in Filters (receiving Sewage every Third Day). 



Depth Sample 
taken 
(cm.) 


Immediately 
after Charging. 




After Days. 


3 


1 


2 




Oxygen in Air from Filter (per cent.). 




10 
50 
90 


20-8 
16-2 
12-5 


20-4 

10-8 

90 


20 
130 
12-0 


20-4 
167 
13-3 




Carbon Dioxide in Air from Filter (per cent.)- 




10 
50 
90 


0-3 
1-5 
2 


0-6 
5-9 
7-6 


0-8 
5-2 
6-6 


07 
3-2 
4 1 



From such results it can be concluded that the decomposition processes 
are most active on the second day, and that on the following day less 
oxygen is consumed than can gain access to the filter from the surrounding 
atmosphere. These analyses do not show the whole of the oxygen which 
is present in the filter ; that which is held absorbed by the filter films is 
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much more important, as I shall show later, and this oxygen is not 
estimated in the above analyses. 

The same filter was then used for several months, and charged, not 
every third day, but every other day, with the same quantity of sewage. 
The results of the analyses of the gases in the filter are given in the 
following table. Even at this rate of working, the oxygen consumed in 
the surface layers of the filter can be easily replaced. In the middle 
of the filter the oxygen, just after charging, amounted to 6*8 per cent. ; 
after twenty-four hours it was still less; and on the second day it 
had risen to 10*4 per cent. There was a deficit of oxygen as compared 
with that present at the same period when the filter was charged every 
third day. The differences observed at the bottom of the filter were even 
more marked. Just after charging, the oxygen present there was only 3"6 
per cent., twenty-four hours later 1*0 per cent., and on the second day 
4*4 per cent. The carbon dioxide produced was, at all three points, 
greater than during the slower rate of working. On the second day, i.e. 
when the next charge was due, the carbon dioxide in the air at the 
bottom of the filter amounted to 8*8 per cent. 



Air Analyses relating to Consumption op Oxygen and Production op 
Carbon Dioxide in Filters (receiving Sewage every other Day). 



Depth Sample 
taken 
(cm.) 


Immediately after 
Charging. 


After 

1 


Days. 

2 




Oxygen in Air from Filter (per cent.). 


10 
60 
90 

Ci 


20-8 , 17-2 
6-8 1 5-9 
8-6 10 

jrbon Dioxide in Air from Filter (per cent.). 


18-4 

10-4 

4-4 


10 
50 
90 


0-6 
5-4 
5-2 


1-6 
7 '8 
8-2 


1-6 
6-6 
8-8 



The same filter was next charged every day for several months 
with the same quantity of sewage. Soon after charging, the oxygen in the 
air at the bottom of the filter was 0*1 per cent., as against 12 5 per cent, 
during the period of slow working. Twenty-four hours later, when the 
next charge was due, the amount of oxygen was still 0*1 per cent. At 
the same time there was no increase in the amount of carbon dioxide at 
the bottom of the filter, as will be seen from the following table. This 
shows that the large quantities of carbon dioxide found during the period 
of charging every other day were really due to increpsed production and 
not to an accumulation of carbon dioxide in the filter. 
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AiK Analyses relating to Consumption op Oxygen and Production 
OF Carbon Dioxide in Filters (receiving Sewage every Day). 



Depth Sample 
taken 

(cm.) 



10 
50 
90 



Immedtately after 
I Charging. 



8 Hours later. 



Oxygen in Air from Filter (per cent.). 



16-8 

11-8 

01 



117 
8-8. 
0-8 



24 Hours later. 



16-5 

10-9 

01 



Oarbon Dioxide in Air from Filter (per cent.). 



10 
50 
90 



8*2 
4-2 
4-4 



61 
5-4 
4-4 



3*4 
4-6 
4-6 



When charged every day, the effluent from the filter did not contain 
any nitric acid ; whilst, when charged every other day, 3-0 to 4-0 parts per 
100,000 were obtained, as against 5*0 parts when the filter was charged 
eveiy third day. 

It is remarkable that, in spite of the high rate at which this filter 
was operated, the effluents were always satisfactory and non-putrescible. 
The reduction effected in the oxygen absorbed was, up to the end of the 
experiments, about 70 per cent. After the filter had been receiving 
a layer of sewage 24 cm. deep daily for three months it became imperme- 
able. On standing for several weeks it had so far recovered as to be able 
to deal satisfactorily with the original volume of sewage applied every 
third day. In all these experiments fresh crude sewage was employed, 
corresponding in composition to ordinary town sewage ; before being used 
on the filters it had only passed through a detritus tank. 

The oxygen found in the air from the interstices of the filter is not, as 
was stated above, the total oxygen in the filter. If a mature filter is 
placed in a closed vessel connected with a gas-holder containing air or 
oxygen, oxygen is rapidly drawn into the filter, as in the case of the 
sludge adhering to the filtering material. This oxygen is chiefly absorbed, 
and is hence not found in the air of the filter. An overworked filter 
which has become black, by the deposition of sulphide of iron, turns brown 
when the oxygen of the air is admitted to oxidise the sulphide of iron. In 
a similar manner other oxidisable substances are altered. Oxygen is, 
moreover, accumulated within the filter on the surface films by absorption, 
and this absorption process seems to be a necessary part of biological purifi- 
cation. The following experiments carried out under my supervision support 
this view. A mature filter was filled with sewage so as to entirely fill the 
pores of the filter ; this was accomplished by closing the outlet. Air, and 
later oxygen, was blown into the lilter from the bottom ; but even after 
some days the sewage could not be converted into a non-putrescible 
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liquid. The oxygen which is introduced into a filter, the pores of which 
are full of liquid, cannot be absorbed as in the case of a tilter which only 
contains liquid to the extent of its water-retaining capacity. The free 
unabsorbed oxygen cannot carry out the necessary oxidising action. The 
result of this experiment appears to me to afford an explanation of the 
energetic oxidising action which the oxygen of the air exhibits in biological 
filters. We cannot regard the oxygen as being present in the ordinary 
molecular state, but must assume that it is ozonised by the high 
pressures existing in the gelatinous film, and is thus rendered extremely 
active. 

The increase in the purifying action of a mature filter is not to be 
explained entirely by the increase in surface attraction ; it is also due in 
part to a direct suction (resorption) on the part of the gelatinous film 
which covers the filtering material and which has been formed by plants 
and animals. Only in this manner is it possible to explain the fact that 
a mature filter retains sugar, urea, and other non-absorbable substances, 
so that these do not appear in the effluents from land filters. These 
actions were investigated by me a few years ago in the effluent from a 
sugar factory and later in the sugar-containing effluent from a dairy. 
Since then Dziergowski has published the results of some important 
experiments in this direction. 

Balancing of Materials supplied to and Products obtained from 
Filters. — The above details would be incomplete without an attempt 
to show definitely how the substances entering the filter are disposed 
of. For some substances this is easy. If, for example, a solution of 
pure albumen is treated on a filter, the sulphuric acid in the effluent 
corresponds almost quantitatively to the amount of organic sulphur 
in the albumen solution. The problem is more difficult for the main 
constituents of the organic matter, for the nitrogen and the carbon. 
The carbon dioxide formed partly diffuses into the air and is partly 
retained by the filter; indeed, so tenaciously that a very prolonged 
washing is necessary to remove it. A part of the carbon remains 
in the filter in the form of very stable organic matter, as has been 
shown by the Massachusetts experiments, and another portion leaves the 
filter with the effluent. In the case of the nitrogen, the problem is equally 
complicated ; to a certain extent more so, for the nitrogen escapes partly in 
the elementary state, partly as ammonia, and partly as nitric acid. A 
balance sheet of the nitrogen entering and leaving a filter can therefore 
only be furnished when the filter is isolated from the atmosphere. 
Dr. Kammann has carried out an experiment for me on this subject, but a 
full description would occupy too much space here. The main result of 
the experiment was to show that in the effluent from the filter 59-7 per 
cent, of the total nitrogen of the sewage was present, chiefly as ammonia, 
since the formation of nitric acid was not possible under the conditions of 
the experiment. The nitrogen escaping in the gaseous form amounted to 
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22*8 per cent., and hence 17 "5 per cent, must h«ave remained in the 
filter. 

In Massachusetts the effluents from No. 1 Filter contained 69-3 per 
cent, of the total nitrogen applied. Within the filter 3*8 per cent, was 
found remaining, and it was assumed that 26*9 per cent, had escaped in 
the gaseous form. These figures agree fairly well with those given above. 

In land filtration the presence of nitric acid in the effluent is regarded 
as a very useful index of the condition of the filters. Carbon dioxide and 
sulphuric acid might also be used in this connection, but nitric acid 
furnishes a more delicate index ; first, because it is generally absent from 
the crude sewage ; and secondly, because it is easily reduced, and therefore 
furnishes an indication of any deficiency of oxygen. The formation of 
nitric acid is apparently entirely dependent upon the action of micro- 
organisms. Experiments which I have had performed on the direct 
oxidation of nitrogenous bodies have not yielded any results comparable 
with the very active oxidation wliich takes place in biological filters, and 
hence they support the opinion which is generally held on this matter. 
We have discovered, however, contrary to what is generally maintained, 
that not only are the Winogradsky bacteria concerned, but that nitrifying 
organisms also exist which transform organic nitrogen directly into nitric 
acid, without the intermediate production of ammonia. These organisms 
form nitrites and nitrates simultaneously. Similar results have been 
obtained by other observers, and hence a full description of the experiments 
is unnecessary. 

The following experiment was undertaken to determine in what part of 
the filter the nitric acid is formed. A mature filter, 1 metre deep, was dosed 
with distilled water until the effluent was free from nitric acid. Successive 
layers of the filter, 10 cm., deep, were then removed, and the freshly formed 
nitric acid was washed out and determined. The results are given in the 
following table : — 

Formation of Nitric Acid in Land Filters. 



Depth ill cm. 



10 
20 
30 
40 
60 



Nitric Acid (parts per 
100,000 of soil). 



39-2 
40-8 
36-4 
30-4 
26-0 



Depth in cm. 



60 
70 
80 
90 



Nitric Acid (parts per 
100,000 of soil). 


31-2 
28-4 
12-4 
12-8 



It will be seen that the formation of nitric acid diminishes gradually to 
a depth of 70 cm., and then suddenly in the lower layers, without, however, 
completely ceasing. 

Land Filtration. — In land filtration, as we have already seen, a layer 
of very stable humus is formed on the particles of sand, and this layer 
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increases with time, so as to diminish the size of the pores of the filter. The 
water-retaining capacity of the filter is increased by this layer, but the 
aeration is diminished, and the sewage has greater difficulty in getting away. 
The main portion of the deposit occurs, however, with suitable material, 
near the surface, in the upper six inches. Above I expressed the opinion 
that the renewal of this layer, either by removal and replacing with fresh 
material or by washing, appeared to be within the bounds of practical 
consideration. 

In Massachusetts extended experiments have been carried out> to see if 
the action of the filters can be increased by a preliminary removal of the 
suspended matters from the sewage. This preliminary treatment was 
carried out (1) by settlement, (2) by chemical precipitation, (3) by septic 
treatment, and (4) by treatment in coarse coke straining filters, the action 
of which was supposed to be comparable to that of a sieve, but which onght 
to be regarded as artificial biological filters. The conclusion was reached 
that the removal of suspended matters is advisable in all cases, but that 
the use of chemicals for this purpose is attended with so much expense 
and other difficulties that, when compared with the increased action of 
the filters thus obtained, their use is not advisable. The best results 
were, however, obtained with sulphate of alumina. In England, chemical 
treatment as a preliminary to land filtration was recommended by Sir E. 
Frankland. According to the evidence given before the present Royal 
Commission, the opinion seems to prevail that by preliminary chemical 
treatment the quantitative action of land filters can be doubled. 

Preliminary treatment on artificial biological filters will be dealt with 
in the following section (p. 153). This was the most satisfactory method 
investigated in Massachusetts. 

Preliminary treatment by means of septic tanks does not appear to 
have created a good impression ; but in the Western States of North 
America, Saratoga, Lake Forest, Wauwatosa, etc., better results have been 
obtained than in Massachusetts. Experiments in this direction as regards 
land filtration do not appear to have been carried out in England, but, in 
connection with irrigation farms, very satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained by preliminary treatment in septic tanks (Birmingham). 

For over a year I have had various land filters under observation ; 
some of these have received, for purposes of comparison, fresh sewage and 
some septicised sewage. I have come to the conclusion that the septic 
treatment considerably relieves the filters, on account of the removal of 
suspended solids. This relief more than counterbalances the disadvantages 
of the septic action, which are largely due to the tank effluent containing 
sulphide of iron in such a fine state of subdivision that it penetrates to a 
considerable depth in the filters. A clogging of the filters from this cause 
has, however, not yet been noticed. One of these filters, two metres deep, 
was constructed of sand, which originally had an effective size of 0*3 and a 
uniformity coefficient of 1 "6, the water-retaining capacity of the filter being 
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21-8 |)€r cent, of the total volume. For two months the filter was charged 
every other day with a layer of sewage 15 cm. deep, i.e. at the rate of 
7*5 cm. per day, or over 60,000 gallons per acre per day. During the 
following month the charge was 30 cm. every other day, and for the next - 
two months the charge was alternately 30 cm., 30 cm., and 60 cm. every other 
day. This variation in the rate of feeding was purposely adopted in order 
to represent conditions such as may occur in actual practice, where a filter 
may have to deal at times with quantities of sewage in excess of the water- 
retaining capacity. The filter bore this treatment very satisfactorily. 
The reduction in the oxygen absorbed was between 60 and 80, and generally 
over 70 per cent. ; the nitric acid in the effluent amounted to 7*5 parts per 
100,000. The filter was next charged for two months every other day 
with 30 cm. and 60 cm. of sewage alternately. This treatment was also 
borne satisfactorily, the reduction in the oxygen absorbed being between 
70 and 80 per cent., and the nitric acid in the effluent between 5*0 and 
100 parts per 100,000. The sewage also passed through the filter at the 
same rate as previously. If we compare these results with those given on 
p. 148, they are certainly to the advantage of septicised sewage. Further 
experiments are in progress, which will afford increased material for such a 
comparison. 

The amount of sewage which this filter is now treating is equivalent to 
about 180,000 gallons per acre per day ; whereas, by irrigation, 6000 to 7000 
gallons is the maximum quantity which can be dealt with. (Brunswick 
2200, Berlin about 3100, Freiburg about 5000, and Breslau about 6000 
gallons.) 

As regards the degree of purification which can be effected by land 
filtration, little can be added to what has already been said. Physically 
and chemically the effluents from carefully constructed and well-managed 
land filtration works are quite equal to those which can be obtained from 
irrigation farms under the most favourable conditions. This method, like 
all methods of sewage purification, is largely dependent upon local circum- 
stances, and hence these have to be considered in each individual case. I 
believe we already know sufficient to be able to predict whether and how 
suitable a certain soil will be for land filtration, and at what rate it will 
deal with sewage so as to yield a non-putrescible effluent ; or, still further, 
one which is clear and colourless and as free an possible from pathogenic 
organisms. With regard to the last point it may be mentioned that the 
purification of sewage in the Massachusetts filters has been carried so far 
that the number of germs per c.c. has at times been reduced from 475 
millions to 58 (see Table, p. 153). 

Great importance is attached, as has already been mentioned, to the 
presence in sewage of the coli bacillus, which is always present in very large 
numbers, and which possesses a great similarity to the typhoid bacillus. 
By carefully operating the Massachusetts filters. Bacillus coli has been 
removed from sewage to the extent of the effluent giving negative tests 
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when 1 c.c. was examined, and only occasionally giving positive tests with 
100 c.c. The results obtained show that the various filters remove 97 to 
100 per cent, of the coli bacilli and about 98*2 per cent, of the total micro- 
organisms. As regards the removal of bacteria, I should place greater 
reliance on a carefully prepared and well-managed land filter than upon 
any irrigation area, or indeed upon any other method of sewage purifica- 
tion; for the artificial biological methods, to be next described, do not 
furnish any guarantee for the removal of pathogenic germs. 

Reduction of Bacteria in Sewage bt Lawrence Filters 
(Yearly Average for 1897). 



Nature of 


Crude 










Effluent from Filter No. :— 










Sample, sewage. 


1 


2 
242 


4 
58 


5A 


6 ' 9A 


10 
4,360 
99-91 


12A* 
1,096 
99-96 


13A- 
186 
99-99 


14A* 

1,445 
99 97 


19* 
800 
99-98 


86* 80 81 


BaoterU 
percc. 


4,768,000 


28,S0O 


70,800 
96-51 


11,700 


11,4«) 
99-76 


21,200 4,100 


580,000 


Percentage reduc- 
tion r . . 


99-30 


99-99 


99-99 


99-75 


93-06 99-91 


88-86 



* Preliminary treatment by sedimentation, precipitation, and filtration. 



C. Artificial Biological Methods. 

Historical.— In 1892, the Twenty-Third Report of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health was published, describing experiments which 
had been carried out with filters during the years 1889-91. These 
filters were made with gravel varying from 3 to 19 mm. in size, 
and as much as 170,000 gallons of sewage was treated per acre per 
day, or, after the introduction of artificial aeration, as much as 
340,000 to 420,000 gallons. These experiments were repeated in 
England with results which must now be considered as epoch-making, 
since they gave rise to the so-called artificial biological processes. I have 
attempted to draw a distinction between natural and artificial biological 
methods by restricting the use of the word artificial to such filters as were 
constructed not of naturally occurring soil, but which were built up 
artificially. If this distinction is to be maintained, we must regard the 
Massachusetts experiments, and even earlier English experiments, as the 
starting-point of the development of these methods. It appears to me, 
however, that a second characteristic feature should be noted. At 
Lawrence the material employed in the construction of the filters gradually 
became so coarse that the usual method of applying the sewage failed. 
The sewage did not distribute itself over the surface of the filter, but 
simply passed downwards through the large pores of the gravel without 
being purified. In order to obtain an even distribution, a layer of loamy 
soil was first placed on the surface of the coarse gravel, but this did not 
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produce a satisfactory result. Next, an automatic syphon wa« constructed 
to discharge sewage on to the filter at regular intervals of twenty or thirty 
minutes, and in this manner it was possible to treat larger volumes of 
sewage than had hitherto been possible by biological processes. The 
•reports on these experiments attracted the attention of Sir Alexander 
Binnie, at that time Chief Engineer to the London County Council, and 
of J. Corbctt, the Borough Surveyor of Sal ford. The experiments which 
these two gentlemen commenced, independently of one another, have led 
to a complete revolution in the domain of sewage purification. Quite 
independently, Stoddart carried out a series of interesting experiments, to 
which I shall again refer later. 

The historical course of events has been variously described from time 
to time. Some time afterwards Binnie declared that he had for years been 
seeking a more rational method of disposing of the 170 million gallons of 
sewage which London produces daily, and from which he obtained about 
two million tons of sludge per annum. The appearance of the 
Massachusetts Report awakened in him hopes that ho might be able to 
achieve this object in the manner described in the Report, and he 
accordingly commenced the experiments, which were carried out, under 
his direction, by the engineer Santo Crimp and the chemist Dibdin 
The position of Corbett in Salford was worse than that of Binnie in London, 
for the Manchester Ship Canal furnished the only means of disposing of 
the sewage of a rapidly growing industrial population, and there was 
no possibility of adopting either irrigation or land filtration. Corbett 
intended his filters to deal with the largest possible volume of sewage, 
and regarded thorough aeration as a necessity. Hence, following the 
Massachusetts example, the outlets from his filters were loft open. All 
his experiments were directed towards distributing the sewage over the 
surface of the filters in the form of a rain. He first attempted to achieve 
this by means of troughs placed a few feet above the surface ; he also 
constructed filters in layers, with ventilating spaces between, so that the 
sewage fell from one layer to the next like a shower of rain, (iradually 
developing the technical details of d'stribution, in 1894 he tried experi- 
ments with rotating sprinklers, and in the same year adopted fixed spray 
jets. When Corbetl's experiments with spray jets became known, most 
experts shook their heads and regarded these fountain-like distributors as 
expensive and worthless toys. At the present time some of the most 
experienced engineers regard Corbett's method of distribution, which has 
in the meantime been further perfected by others, as the best, and as the 
one among all the other methods which is specially suitable for adoption by 
large towns. It affords me great satisfaction to place Corbett's experiments 
in their proper light here, especially as he has been too modest to come 
forward with any claim to priority. 

The London experiments and the technical details developing out of 
these have, during the last fifteen years, alone been in the foreground, 
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and it has generally been assumed that the experiments conducted at the 
Barking works formed the basis of artificial biological methods. So 
long as interest was centred in the contact process, to be described later, 
and in so far as these experiments were a direct continuation of those of 
Frankland and the Massachusetts Board, this assumption is warranted. 
Since, however, for a considerable number of years the continuous method 
of working biological filters has been more and more in the foregroimd, 
it must be acknowledged that the development of technical detail is due 
to the interpretation which Corbett placed upon the Massachusetts 
experiments. 

Based directly upon Frankland's experiments, and not upon those of 
the Massachusetts Board, Stoddart appears, as we shall see later, to have 
had ideas upon the subject at an earlier date, but these did not attain to 
the same practical importance as those of Corbett. The experiments of 
the latter led to the development of the continuous process, whilst the 
London experiments form the basis of contact methods. 

Contact Beds. 

Barking. — In following the practical development of artificial biological 
processes, it is convenient first to give a description of the London experi- 
ments. In June 1890 four wooden tanks were constructed, each having 
a superficial area of ^^^acre. The first of these was filled with burnt 
clay, the pieces being about the size of peas ; the second contained stones 
of the same size ; the third coke breeze ; and the fourth was filled with 
sand and gravel of varying size. The fourth filter was used to give the 
sewage a preliminary treatment before passing it on to a polarite filter. 
The effluent pipes from the tanks were conducted so high that the filters 
could be filled to the surface with sewage and kept full whilst the sewage 
was flowing through. Sewage was passed through for eight hours each 
day, and then the effluent pipe was lowered and the filters emptied. 
During three months working in this manner, the filters produced a non- 
putrescible effluent when dosed with previously precipitated London 
sewage. This arrangement was at that time regarded as a direct imitation 
of that adopted in Massachusetts. Santo Crimp has declared that he had 
been considering for some time the possibility of imitating the Massachusetts 
method of feeding filters automatically by means of syphons on a large 
scale, and had come to the above described arrangement. In Massachusetts 
the feed was discontinued every twenty or thirty minutes, and hence the 
pores of the filter were never completely filled with sewage. In London, 
however, the filters were completely full of sewage for eight hours, and the 
results were by no means equal to those produced in Massachusetts. It 
was, however, considered quite sufficient for the requirements of London 
if the effluents did not putrefy nor the filters become clogged. 

In November 1892 it was decided to construct a similar filter, one acre 
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in area and ßUed to a depth of 3 feet with coke breeze, having a 3-inch 
layer of gravel on the top in order to keep the coke down. When operated 
in the same manner as the smaller filters, this large filter did not produce 
the required results. The filter soon became clogged, and after six weeks* 
operation the effluent was putrescible. After twelve weeks the filter would 
scarcely allow the sewage to pass through, although it had only received 
chemically precipitated sewage. Finally, the sewage stood six inches deep 
on the surface of the filter. 

The official report by Dibdin states that it had been learnt that the 
filter should be worked intermittently, and should at first be worked at a 
slower rate than had been the case. The filter, which had been worked 
to death, was allowed to stand for three and a half months. After three 
months the putrescent odour of the filter began to disappear. From 
i^ovembor 17, 1894, the filter was filled and allowed to stand full for two 
hours, after which it was emptied. In this manner excellent results were 
produced. The capability of the filter was so promising that Dibdin was 
able to recommend the town of Sutton to undertake experiments with 
sewage which had not previously been chemically treated. 

Sutton. — Preliminary experiments with clarified sewage carried on at 
Sutton during 1894 had yielded results so satisfactory that Dibdin's 
recommendations were carried out. Biological filters were constructed of 
burnt clay and fed with sewage from which only the coarser suspended 
solids had been removed by screening. The filters were operated in the 
same manner as the London coke-breeze filter, by alternately filling and 
emptying, a method which is now known as the contact method. At 
Sutton 750,000 gallons of sewage were treated per acre daily by this 
process, so as to yield a non-putrescible effluent. The oxygen absorbed 
was reduced by 86-5 per cent. The effluent from this filter was submitted 
to a second treatment in a similarly constructed and operated filter 
containing coke breeze. The effluent from this second filter was clear, 
colourless, and without smell. It was calculated that during seventy-six 
days, 77 tons of sludge had been retained by the biological filter, and it 
was believed that this sludge would be decomposed, i.e, liquefied and 
gasified. At any rate the results were so promising that the town of 
Sutton abandoned the methods of chemical precipitation and irrigation 
and definitely adopted the now process. Similar experiments were soon 
commenced at Manchester, Leeds, and other English towns, with the 
result that the favourable observations made at London and Sutton were 
confirmed. 

The results obtained in the English experiments were a decided advance 
upon those obtained in Massachusetts, so far as the quantities of sewage 
treated per acre were concerned. In Massachusetts the practical result 
of intermittent filtration had generally been the treatment of a layer of 
sewage 3 cm. deep daily; in the Lawrence experiments 11*6 cm. had been 
treated daily, or 40 cm. after preliminary chemical treatment. In Sutton 
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a filter only 70 cm. deep had treated a layer of crude sewage 86 cm. deep 
daily, and had converted it into a non-putre8cible effluent. Later, experi- 
ments at Leeds gave 45 cm. for crude sewage, over 80 cm. for the effluent 
from septic tanks, and as much as 130 cm. for chemically precipitated 
sewage ; whilst at Manchester, after treatment in septic tanks, a layer 
62*5 cm. deep was efficiently treated daily. 

These results at once attracted attention in the widest circles. They 
were discussed not only in technical journals, but also in the daily press. 
In England the time was ripe for the adoption of such methods. The 
English rivers were scarcely any better than a quarter of a century before, 
in spite of the steps which had been taken by the authorities. The sewage 
problem was at a standstill ; no advance was being made with irrigation, 
and chemical methods had proved unsuccessful. 

Naturally, the heart of every town councillor leapt with joy when he 
was assured by experts holding responsible positions that the sewage 
problem was solved; that expensive palliatives, like chemical treatment, 
upon which even small towns like Sutton, with 18,000 inhabitants, 
were spending £1000 or more annually, could be done away with; 
and that a method had been discovered which would cost practically 
nothing, the adoption of which, for even only half of the sewage in 
England, would mean an annual saving of at least sixty million pounds 
sterling. 

Hambuxg Experiments. — In the spring of 1897, when such wonderful 
news was being circulated, the Hamburg authorities had to deal with a 
most difficult problem in connection with sewage disposal. The large 
Alster Lake has a world-wide reputation for its beauty, but at this date 
its purity and, since it lies in the heart of the town, its very existence 
were threatened by settlements which were taking place with increasing 
rapidity in its gathering ground. These settlements were largely outside 
the Hamburg boundaries, in another of the Federal States, and were 
gradually becoming town-like in charact-er and adopting the water-carriage 
system of sewerage. The authorities were sanctioning the discharge of 
the sewage, after simple chemical treatment, into the tributaries of the 
Alster. If these schemes had been carried out, Hamburg would have 
been forced to fill in the Alster within a few years. I cite this example, 
not because I consider it the most important, but in order to show that 
at that time there was a serious gap in the practice of sewage purification 
which could not be bridged, under the conditions existing in Hamburg, by 
the application of land filtration. A visit to various English works con- 
vinced me that sewage was being treated by the new method, at rates 
which up to that time had been considered quite impossible. The works 
I saw and the methods of operation were so very similar to those for land 
filtration that I inquired of the experts in charge what there was new 
about the method. The newspapers reported that the method was new 
in that the sewage was no longer allowed to flow continuously through 
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the filter, but was fed intermittently, and that the filters were inoculated 
with living organisms which digested the sludge retained by the filter 
and thus prevented clogging, a difficulty with which earlier attempts at 
sewage filtration had had to fight. Of this destruction of sludge it was 
said : " This is secured by first putting in organisms which have the nasty 
taste to feed and thrive on refuse." The idea became prevalent that the 
filters were inoculated with bacteria which were able to consume the 
organic matters out of the sewage. It was assumed that this was 
accomplished whilst the filters were full of sewage. The object of allowing 
a period of rest after discharging the purified sewage was to wait " until 
the filth destroyers again get hungry and ready to perform their office." 
These sludge-consuming bacteria possessed considerable interest for me, 
especially as my own experiments to discover bacteria which would be 
able to accelerate the decomposition of organic matters in sewage had 
remained without result. It then appeared, however, that no more favour- 
able results had been obtained in London from experiments carried out with 
this object in view. Pure cultures of bacteria were not employed, and 
the whole matter rested upon a theoretical assumption. The experiments 
were simply attempts to imitate on a larger scale those carried out at 
Lawrence with Filter No. 16a, using the modified method of operation 
above described, and also coarser filtering material of coke, clinker, and 
broken bricks. 

Just as in Massachusetts it had been believed that the bacteria decom- 
posed the dissolved organic matters whilst the sewage was passing through 
the soil, so in England it was thought that this decomposition took place 
whilst the sewage was standing in the filter. The coke and other materials 
were assumed simply to form a nidus for the bacteria, and at the same 
time to distribute the sewage in drops through the pores of the filter, so 
that each drop could be attacked by the micro-organisms. From this view 
arose the name of " bacteria bed " for this form of filter, and the method 
was termed " bacterial purification." It was assumed that the energy of 
the bacteria was so great as to decompose the substances to such an extent 
that no clogging of the filter would ever occur. In some quarters it was 
even asserted that sand and mineral detritus would be destroyed by the 
bacteria, so that even from these substances no clogging was to be feared. 
Such views could naturally only be regarded as exaggerations. The 
questions as to whether the decomposition of the organic matters occurred 
whilst the filters were standing full of sewage, and whether the decomposi- 
tion could take place without endangering a gradual clogging of the filters, 
appeared, however, to be of considerable importance. We have therefore 
conducted a long series of experiments in order to elucidate these questions. 
The practical importance of contact beds has been considerably diminished 
by the development of percolating filters, which possess greater capabilities, 
but the results of the Hamburg experiments are of e(iual scientific and 
practical importance for both these methods of treatment. A short de- 
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scription of these experiments therefore follows here. They were carried 
out (luring the years 1897 to 1900. 

Are the IHssolved Organic Matters in Sewage Directly Attacked, De- 
composed, and Mineralised during the Period when the Contact 
Beds are Standing Full? 

If a tank filled with pieces of clinker is allowed to stand for a few hours 
filled with sewage to the surface of the clinker, and is then emptied, the 
effluent is non-putresciblo and contains nitrates, even although the sewage 
originally run into the tank was free from nitrates. If these changes are 
due to a direct decomposition of the dissolved organic matters by means of 
micro-organisms, it should be possible to show that the decomposition takes 
place gradually. In order to test this, six filters were constructed of exactly 
similar size and of the same material, and they were charged simultaneously 
every day with the same sewage. The first filter was discharged after 
standing full for half an hour, the second after" an hour, and so on. The 
results are shown in the following table : — 



Sudden Reduction in Oxygen Absorbed effected by Contact Beds. 



I 



Grade sewa 



race 
(filtered) 
Effluent from bed 1 



Time Bed 
standing 

full 
(hours). 



0-5 
1 
2 
4 
6 
12 



Oxygen absorbed (parts per 100,000). 



1st. 



Day. 



9 07 
6-85 
3-52 
3-22 
2-87 

2-77 



2nd. 


4th. 


6th. 


12-80 


9-80 


11-42 


4-10 


4-37 


3-57 


8-67 


4 07 


315 


3-07 


2-62 


2-27 


2-77 


2-47 


2 00 


2-92 


2-32 


1-85 


1-76 


1-76 


1-57 



Percentage 

Reduction 

in Oxygen 

I Absorbed on 

6th day. 



68-78 
72-48 

80-09 
82-49 
88-81 
86-21 



The table shows clearly that the reduction in the oxygen absorbed, 
which may be taken as a measure of the changes which have occurred, is 
not so great on the first as on the following day. On the sixth day the 
filters were so far matured that they effected a considerable reduction in 
the oxygen absorbed. Even with only half an hour's contact the oxygen 
absorbed was reduced from 11*42 to 3*57, i.e, by 68*73 per cent., and the 
effluent was non-putrescible. By a longer contact the oxygen absorbed 
was further reduced, but not by any means at the same rate. The main 
portion of the purification had taken place, therefore, during the first half 
hour. The experiment was repeated, allowing the first filter to stand full 
of sewage for five minutes, the second for thirty minutes, and so on. The 
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ßlters were now more mature, and within the first five minutes the oxygen 
absorbed was reduced from 13*87 to 2*34, ie. bj 83*2 per cent. The main 
portion of the purification had thus been achieved during the first five 
minutes. The separation of the putrescible matters in sohition does not 
therefore occur gradually, as would be the case if it were due to the direct 
decomposing action of bacteria, but quite suddenly. This sudden reduction 
of the organic matters must therefore have some other cause. 

The result of the following experiment also cannot be explained by the 
assumption of a direct bacterial decomposition of the dissolved organic 
matters. A clinker bed was filled with sewage, emptied after standing full 
for an hour, and then continuously dosed with a volume of sewage sufficient 
to fill the bed five times, the bed remaining full to the surface. The results 
are given in the following table : — 



Decrease in the Purification effected by Contact Beds 
when worked continuously. 



Oxygen absorbed (parts 

per 100,000) . 
Percentage reduction 
Odonr .... 



Gnide 
Sewage. 



10-16 
fsecal 



Effluent. 



After 

Standing 

one Hour 

in Bed. 



4-46 
66-2 
musty 



After Passage of Sewage Equivalent 
to (Fillings) 



8-64 
66-0 



8-40 
66-5 



nmsty musty 



6-90 
82 
slightly 
fsecal 



7-87 
27-3 
fiecal 



8 47 
16-5 
fecal 



By remaining for one hour in the bed the sewage was converted into a 
non-putrescible product, smelling somewhat musty, but devoid of any faecal 
odour. The same result was obtained from the second filling ; the effluent 
was non-putrescible, although it had only been in the filter a few minutes. 
During the next filling the purification effected was not so great and the 
effluent had a slight faacal odour. Such results cannot be explained by the 
assumption of a direct decomposition by means of the bacteria in the 
filters, but may be explained by the assumption of absorptive action. 
It is known that absorption is a rapid process, taking place, as in this 
case, within a few minutes, and being able to separate considerable 
quantities of dissolved organic substances from a liquid, and also that the 
process takes place repeatedly with the same rapidity until the absorptive 
powers are exhausted. These powers must then be regenerated by the 
action of micro-organisms, i,e. the retained organic matters must be 
decomposed and mineralised before the filter can again resume itq 
activity. 
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If a solution of albumen, containing about as much organic matter as is 
present in ordinary domestic sewage, is placed in a sterile clinker filter, 
and the liquid examined every few minutes, it will be found that in this 
case a separation of the organic matter from the solution takes place. 
During the first few minutes 50 per cent, or more of the organic matter is 
removed, whilst later the action takes place much more slowly (see fig. 88). 
The same action takes place, therefore, in the absence of bacteria as occurs 
with sewage in biological filters. 

This absorptive action may be easily demonstrated by the use of 
colouring matters, such as methylene blue. A deep blue solution of this 
colouring matter assumes a much lighter greenish colour by simply being 
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Fig. 88.— Absorption of Albumen by Sterile Clinker FiUer. 

poured through a mature clinker filter ; if the solution is allowed to stand 
for two hours in the filter it is almost completely decolourised. 

If sewage is coloured with methylene blue, the blue colour disappears in 
a day or two, but on shaking with air the blue colour reappears, and these 
processes may be repeated for weeks. The solutions which have been 
decolourised in a clinker filter do not, however, behave in this manner ; on 
shaking with air the blue colour is not restored, because' the colouring 
matter has not been reduced by the action of bacteria, as in the case of 
sewage, but has been retained by absorption in the filter. Experiments 
with f uchsin, litmus, and other similar colouring matters gave exactly the 
same results. 

By far the largest part of the purification which is effected whilst 
sewage is standing in a clinker filter is undoubtedly due to absoi-ption 
(see p. 142). At the same time, to a certain extent, biological processes 
are occurring in the full filter. This may be concluded from the formation 
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of carbon dioxide which takes place in the full filter. A sewage containing 
no free carbon dioxide, after being placed in a contact bed, contained 6*38 
parts per 100,000, and, four and a half hours later, 11 -51 parts. In order to 
make a closer study of this problem I had seven clinker filters prepared from 
a mature filter, and for a time these were dosed with sewage regularly 
daily. They were then thoroughly well washed out and filled with sewage. 
The first was discharged after five, the second after thirty minutes, the 
third after one hour, and so on. The results of analyses of the effluents 
are given in the following table : — 

Formation of Carbon Dioxidb in Full Contact Beds. 









Carbon Dioxide | 












(parts per 100,000). 


Oxygen 


Percentage 






Time of 




Absorbed 


Reduction 






Contact 


Combined 
10-12 


Free and 
half-com- 
bined. 


Free. 


(parts per 
100,000). 


Absorbed, j 

1 

1 


Crude sewage 






13 20 


3-08 


9-94 


1 


Effluent from bed 1 


6 miiiB. 


11-00 


17-89 


6-89 


2-06 


79-2 




2 


30 mina. 


11-20 


20 88 


9-63 


2-06 


79-2 




8 


1 hour 


11-00 


21 '41 


10-41 


2-06 


79-2 




4 


2 hours 


10-10 


21-71 


11-61 


2-02 


79-7 




5 


8 hours 


11-22 


-24 35 


1318 


2-00 


79-9 




6 


6 hours 


11-44 


24-98 


18-49 


2-11 


78-8 




7 


12 hours 


11-66 


27-28 


16-62 


2-00 


79-9 



From 3*08 parts per 100,000 the free carbon dioxide rose within five 
minutes to 6-89 parts ; in twelve hours it rose to 15-62 parts in a full 
contact bed. The combined carbon dioxide, on the other hand, did not 
increase to any appreciable extent. The sudden rise at first is due to the 
solution of the carbon dioxide already existing in the filter. It might be 
assumed that the increase later was also due to this same cause, but that 
the carbon dioxide entered the sewage more slowly ; and in experiments m 
which bacterial action was excluded, this gradual solution of carbon dioxide, 
whilst filters were standing full, has been observed, but not by any means 
to the same extent. We must therefore assume that in a full contact bed 
we have decomposition processes going on at the same time as absorption, 
but in the empty bed the decomposition becomes incomparably more 
intense. 

In the above experiments it is noteworthy that again during the first 
five minutes the oxygen absorbed was reduced by 79-2 per cent., by an 
amount which was not increased by allowing the beds to stand full for a 
longer period ; generally speaking, the effect should be greater the longer 
the period of action, but in this case the filters had been thoroughly washed 
with sewage before beginning the experiment. The above results indicate 
that it is not the dissolved organic matters in the liquid which are decom 
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posed with the formation of carbon dioxide, but those which had been 
previously separated by absorption. For the oxygen absorbed of the 
liquid standing in the bed remained, after having been reduced by 7 9 '2 
per cent, during the first five minutes, practically the same for twelve 
hours, whereas the amount of carbon dioxide rose considerably. 

In dealing with land filtration, it was shown, quite in harmony with 
the above view, that not the freely circulating ©xygen was used up, but 
that which had been previously absorbed, and that no absorption of 
oxygen took place in the full filter. 

The above experiments, together with others which need not be 
described here, afford a sufficient explanation of the rapid removal of 
putrescibility which is effected by the so-called bacterial purification. My 
experiments have convinced me that this initial purification is not due 
to bacteria, but to absorptive action. The method might therefore 
be more correctly termed the "absorption method," but such a name 
would convey a very vague idea to many. Hence, on account of the 
oxidation processes described in the previous section, I have recommended 
the term " oxidation method." Without the aid of micro-organisms, how- 
ever, the process is incomplete, and is therefore on the whole biological ; 
but to distinguish it from the two previously described biological methods, 
irrigation and land filtration, which may be termed '* natural biological 
methods," because they are carried out in naturally occurring soil, we may 
employ the term " artificial biological methods," because they are carried 
out in artificially constructed filters. It is usual, however, not to apply 
the term biological to the processes of irrigation and land filtration, and 
hence, when the term "biological method" is used, it is understood to 
apply to this new process. 

The use of the word " filter " in connection with this process is also 
not very suitable, because filters are generally understood to retain 
undissolved solids mechanically. This action has a certain importance 
in the application of biological methods, but the main importance is 
attached to the separation of the dissolved organic matters. The manner 
of applying biological methods just described was first termed "intermittent," 
then "contact process," and more recently other names have l)ecn em- 
ployed. Having regard to the further development of biological methods 
of sewage purification, it is advisable to use the term "contact process," 
in order to indicate that the sewage remains for some time in contact 
with the filtering material, which is not the case in other more recently 
developed biological methods. In the contact process the filters arc 
termed "contact beds." 

As a result of the above experiments, we may state that by far the 
largest portion of the di^olved organic matters in the sewjige has been 
first deposited on the surface of the clinker and retained there ; and that 
whilst the bed remains full of sewage, decomposition occurs only to a 
slight extent, apparently not a decomposition of the substances remaining 
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in solution, but of those previously absorbed. Since the absorptive powers 
of the beds become exhausted after repeated fillings, a sustained activity 
is only possible if the beds are given an opportunity to regenerate 
these powers whilst standing empty. 

It might therefore, a priori^ have been assumed that the period of 
standing empty, the aeration period, was the most important from a 
biological standpoint. It was therefore a question of how best to obtain 
an insight into these phenomena. 

Importance of Oxygen. — Agricultural chemists are accxistomed to 
measure the amount of decomposition taking place in soil by the intensity 
of production of carbon dioxide. WoUny was able to show that the 
production of carbon dioxide increased in proportion to the amount of 
organic matter added to the soil ; but that, as soon as a certain amount of 
carbon dioxide had accumulated in the soil, further decomposition ceased. 
Wollny states that this was not due to want of oxygen, for he calculated 
that, after subtracting the volume of carbon dioxide produced, a sufficient 
quantity of air was always present in his apparatus during the experiments. 
He therefore attributes the ceasing of decomposition to an inhibitive action 
of the carbon dioxide on the micro-organisms. The following experiments 
make it extremely probable, however, that WoUny's observations were 
due to exhaustion of the oxygen present, and show that in experiments of 
this kind actual determinations must be made both of the oxygen present 
and of the carbon dioxide produced. 

I have had contact beds of clinker prepared in tubulated bottles of 
five litres capacity, and these have been charged once a day with sewage 
which was allowed to remain in the beds for four hours. As the sewage 
was discharged, air containing 20*7 per cent, of oxygen and no carbon 
dioxide was led into the filters. The inlets and outlets were then closed 
and the filters allowed to stand empty for six hours. Samples of gas from 
the bottles were then examined, and found to contain no oxygen, although, 
^.fter subtracting the volume of carbon dioxide produced, it would appear 
that a considerable volume of air stiU remained. The gas contained 6-4 to 
9*1 per cent, of free carbon dioxide, and in some experiments — in which 
the atmospheric air led into the bottles was replaced by oxygen — as much 
as 35 per cent., i,e. much more than Wollny found in his experiments. 

The carbon dioxide in the gases from the filters cannot be regarded as 
a direct measure of the decomposition taking place for another reason. 
The author has had constructed two contact beds in bottles, as before, one 
containing coke and the other gravel, each of 3 to 5 mm. size. Both were 
charged with the same sewage, and emptied after standing full for four 
hours, air free from carbon dioxide and containing 20 "7 per cent, of oxygen 
being introduced to take the place of the discharged sewage. After 
standing closed for forty-four hours, samples of gas were withdrawn from 
the bottles and examined. In the coke bed the gas contained no oxygen 
and 3*2 per cent, of carbon dioxide ; in the gravel bed the oxygen present 
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in the gas was 3*3 per cent, and the carbon dioxide 8*9 per cent. In the 
coke bed as much and even more carbon dioxide had been formed as in 
the gravel bed, but it had been absorbed by the coke and retained, whereas 
it had been more easily liberated from the gravel. 

An estimate of the intensity of the decomposition taking place, based 
upon the amount of oxygen consumed, appears from the above only to be 
reliable in cases where it can be assured that the oxygen consumed has not 
been retained by absorption. In order to obtain information on this point, 
I have had contact beds prepared in five-litre bottles, as before, constructed 
of freshly ignited coke and clinker 3 to 5 mm. in size. These beds were 
charged with distilled water and allowed to remain full for two hours. At 
the end of that period they were emptied, air free from carbon dioxide, as 
before, being led in. After standing closed for eighteen and twenty hours, 
the oxygen remaining in the air in the beds was 18*2 to 19'0 per cent. 
The oxygen retained, therefore, by absorption was very small. On 
repeatedly filling and emptying the beds, the same results were obtained. 
Hence, simple absorption may account for about 2*5 per cent, of the 
oxygen which is added to the filter, quite apart from that which is 
accounted for by biological action. When now, instead of freshly ignited 
clinker, material from a mature biological filter was employed in ex- 
periments exactly similar to those above described, the whole of the 
oxygen disappeared in fourteen and a half hours, even in cases in which 
water and not sewage had been used to fill the beds. Even when the bed 
had been charged daily for a week with distilled water, and discharged 
each time by the introduction of air free from carbon dioxide, the air in 
tlie bottle, after standing closed for thirteen hours, contained 2*6 per cent, 
of oxygen. After the experiment with distilled water had been continued 
for a month, the oxygen in the air admitted to the bed was reduced by 
46 per cent. Throughout this period the production of carbon dioxide 
corresponded to the consumption of oxygen. Even after all the oxygen 
existing in the gases of the beds had been consumed, the. production of 
carbon dioxide continued, at the expense of the oxygen which had been 
absorbed by the material of the bed. 

In the above experiments nitric acid was not found in the effluents so 
long as the beds were charged with sewage. Even when distilled water 
was used, oxygen was not present at first in sufficient quantity ; but after 
some time, when a large amount of free oxygen remained in the beds, 
nitric acid was found in the effluents in increasing quantities. 

During the period of standing closed, the consumption of oxygen caused 
a considerable vacuum in the bottles, depending upon the intensity of the 
oxygen coasumption. In freshly prepared beds it amounted to 60 or 
90 c.c, and in older beds to as much as 220 c.c. 

From the above preliminary experiments, it is evident, as was to be 
expected, that the period of aeration is of extreme importance. If a 
contact bed contained in a bottle is daily charged with sewage, and 
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then allowed to stand empty in the closed bottle for six hours, the oxygen 
in the bottle is used up with the formation of carbon dioxide, which is 
foimd in the bed to the extent of 8 or 9 per cent. The following table 
shows the result of such an experiment : — 

Production op Carbon Dioxidb in a Mature Contact Bed 

CHARGED WITH SeWAQE DaILY. 



Time Sewage 


Time Bed 


Oxygen 


Oxygen 


Carbon Dioxide 


standing empty 


remaining 


consumed 


produced 


III XjVlliMKtlt 

(hrs.). 


before Analysis 


(per cent, of 


(per cent, of 


(per cent, of 


(hre.). 


toUl Gases). 
8-2 


Oxygen added). 


total Gases). 


2 


3-6 


60-4 


4-1 


2 


4 


8-2 


60-4 


6-8 


2 


6 


trace 


circa 100 


97 


2 


9 





100 


8-6 


2 


14-5 





100 


8-9 


4 


16-5 





100 


8-0 


4 


20 





100 


7-4 


2 


40-6 





100 


8-9 



When we compare the results of this experiment with those given above, 
we see that the amount of oxygen consumed depends upon the amount of 
decomposable substances present in the bed. The amount of oxygen con- 
sumed therefore affords us a measure of the energy of the decomposition 
processes taking place in contact beds. Under certain circumstances it 
affords us a more reliable measure than the amount of carbon dioxide 
profluced, but it is always advisable to determine both factors. 

In the above experiments the possibility of a further quantity of 
oxygen getting into the beds was rigidly excluded. Under such circum- 
stances the extension of the period of resting beyond six hours appears to 
be useless. In practice, however, the entrance of atmospheric oxygen into 
the beds is not restricted, as in the above experiments, where the formation 
of a considerable vacuum indicated that air would be drawn into the beds 
with great energy. When a twelve-litre bottle containing a reserve of air 
was attached, by means of a narrow glass tube, to the contact beds con- 
tained in bottles, 348 c.c. of oxygen had been abstracted from this bottle 
during twenty-two hours standing. At the end of this period oxygen 
could not be detected in the gases present in the contact bed. The bed 
had drawn on the reserve of air for a larger volume of oxygen, and had 
actually used up more than was originally present in the bed. From one 
of these experimental beds the sewage was discharged, and, instead of 
atmospheric air, pure oxygen was admitted to take its place. At the end 
of 144 hours this oxygen had completely disapjx^ared, and the gases 
remaining in the bed contained 35-3 per cent, of carbon dioxide. When 
bottles containing air were attached to these contact beds, nitric acid was 
present in the effluents; but when the reserve of air was omitted, nitric 
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acid was always absent. The nitrifying organisms had therefore been 
present in the beds during the months of experiment without being able 
to indicate their activity by the presence of nitric acid in the effluents. 
They had exercised an oxidising action, but the nitric acid which they 
formed had been immediately reduced owing to the insufficient aeration. 

This experiment proves beyond doubt that a contact bed freely exposed 
to the atmosphere not only consumes the oxygen present in its pores 
during the period of standing empty, but attracts oxygen from outside 
with considerable energy. It might therefore be considered whether it 
would not be advisable to assist this process artificially. 

Lowcock and Waring have made recommendations in this direction. 
These recommendations have not been successfully carried out in practice, 
on account of the high cost and the difficulty of evenly distributing the 
introduced air throughout the contact beds. For contact beds, as above 
described, artificial aeration does not appear to me to be necessary. Its 
adoption might be considered in connection with very fine or very deep 
beds, especially if these are placed in buildings which are not naturally 
well ventilated. 

After being in operation for some time, sufficient decomposable organic 
matter collects in contact beds to afford material for decomposition and 
oxidation processes to continue for weeks. If a contact bed which has been 
in operation is allowed to stand for some time without being charged, the 
oxidation processes become so intensive that the lower layers of the bed feel 
quite warm. We have measured as much as 9' or 10' C. rise of temperature 
in such beds. These facts alone are sufficient to show the practical import- 
ance of what has been said above. 

It is also evident that the time the filters are standing empty does not 
merely serve to introduce the air which the outflowing sewage draws in. 
Such was assumed to be the case by those who favoured the bacterial view. 
It is almost exclusively whilst the filters are standing empty, as we have 
seen and shall see further later, that actions occur which must be regarded 
as absolutely necessary for biological purification. In land filtration the 
period of aeration extends over the whole period of working, with the 
exception of the few minutes during which the sewage is passing into the 
filters. In the contact process biological action is suspended by keeping 
the beds full of sewage. This act is injurious to the biological processes. 
If sewage is allowed to stand longer than six hours in a mature contact 
bed, signs of undesirable reduction processes begin to show themselves. 
The effluent is then, under certain circumstances, coloured by sulphide of 
iron and begins to smell of sulphuretted hydrogen. Similar observations 
may be made with contact beds which are too deep in proportion to the 
size of material of which they are constructed, if, e.g,^ they are about 
6 feet deep and constructed of material J-inch to J -inch in size. Properly 
constructed contjxct beds are more adapted for thorough aeration, after the 
sewage is discharged, than is the soil in land filtration. In the soil it is 
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only by overcoming considerable frictional resistance that atmospheric 
oxygen can find its way to depths of 1 8 inches or 2 feet ; whereas in 
contact beds diflusion takes place most readily, especially if care is taken 
that the surface of the bed and the pores do not become clogged. It is 
entirely erroneous to suppose that the oxygen in the air which is drawn 
into the bed by the outflowing sewage is sufficient for the process. During 
the whole period of aeration, oxygen is being continually drawn in from 
the surroundings, and carbon dioxide is being expired by the bed. 

If we now ask ourselves whether it can be regarded as certain that the 
above-described phenomena are duo to biological action, we must reply 
that nitrification is now generally regarded as due to the action of micro- 
organisms ; and that if a well-matured contact bed is chloroformed, the most 
intense nitrification is at once stopped, but the consumption of oxygen and 
the production of carbon dioxide continue. The higher forms of life 
present in our contact beds were very sensitive to the action of chloroform ; 
they were killed by even very small doses; likewise the non-sporing 
bacteria, but the sporing forms were not killed. Much development of 
gas cannot, however, be expected from spores. Mercuric chloride produced 
the same results as chloroform. But, in spite of this, contact beds which 
were under the influence of disinfectants, and in which all signs of vital 
activity were absent, showed a considerable consumption of oxygen with 
production of carbon dioxide. The results obtained are shown in the 
following table : — 

Consumption op Oxygbn and Production of Carbon Dioxide 
IN Contact' Bsas under the Influence op Disinfectants. 



I State of 
I Contact 
I Bed. 



Oxygen consumed (per cent, ofl 

oxygen admitted) 
Production of carbon dioxide (per 

cent, of air in bed) . 
Percentage reduction of oxygen 

absorbed 



mature 

fresh 

mature 

fresh 

mature 

fresh 



Day of Experiment. 



Ist. 


2nd. 


3rd. 


30-4 


6-3 


Ill 


10-6 


18-0 


9-2 


3 1 


2-6 


11 











81-8 


78-7 


... 


64-0 


65-9 


... 



All signs of vital activity were destroyed by mercuric chloride (1 in 
1000). The large reduction in the oxygen absorbed from permanganate 
of potash is due to the absorptive action of the films on the surface of the 
material of the contact bed. The fact that on the first day of experiment 
one-third of the oxygen admitted to the beds was used up is also due to 
the same absorptive action, but on the second and third day the amount 
of this action sank to a point which was the same as in freshly prepared 
beds. On the first day of experiment the amount of carbon dioxide found 
in the gases from the bed was 3*1 per cent., on the second day 2'6, and on 
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the third day 1*1 per cent.; whereas freshly prepared beds contained no 
carbon dioxide under the same conditions. This production of carbon 
dioxide must therefore be due to chemical and physical causes. It is 
possible that this decomposition is due to enzymes, which, as we have seen, 
are present in the film covering the material of the filter, which film also 
contains unstable organic matter. A direct chemical liberation of carbon 
dioxide could not be assumed in this case, as in another experiment in 
which the sewage was sterilised by means of 0"5 per cent, of sulphuric acid. 
In this latter experiment the carbon dioxide found on the first day was 
19-5 per cent., on the second day 16*7, and on the third day 9-1 per cent. 

It has already been shown that before oxygen can be active it must 
first be absorbed in the contact bed. The action of the micro-organisms 
causes a deficit of this absorbed oxygen, which must be made up by the 
introduction of more oxygen, and this introduction can take place even 
after biological action has been excluded. 

From the above facts it is clear that contact beds may be filled, if 
necessary, several times in succession without intermediate aeration, and 
yet yield a non-putrescible effluent. Our experiments also show that this 
possibility should only be utilised in urgent cases, or else too much 
undecomposed organic matter will accumulate in the beds. Such 
accumulations automatically increase the intensity of the processes of 
absorption, decomposition, and oxidation, but not sufficiently to obliterate 
the results of overworking. Hence, temporary excessive working of 
contact beds should be followed by longer periods of rest. This should also 
be the case because the accumulation of carbon dioxide in the beds tends 
to promote the weathering of the material. 

Besides explaining the importance of aeration, the above experiments 
furnish information upon another question. They give some ideas upon 
the selection of material for constructing biological filters. In the first 
place, we require a maximum development of absorptive powers, and, in the 
second place, the material should be able to resist weathering processes. 
The organic matters in sewage are possessed of very large absorptive 
powers, and hence it might be thought that all material would be equally 
suitable for the construction of biological filters, after becoming sludged 
up to a certain extent. With certain material, however, as we shall see 
later, the filter has scarcely become mature before it clogs up, and hence 
it is necessary to find a material which is satisfactory both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. 

Importance of Surface Extent. — Absorptive forces are dependent 
upon the amount of surface exposed, and the finer the material the larger 
is the surface. The size of the material must therefore exert an influence 
upon the action of biological filters. Experiments on this point have 
been carried out by me both in enclosed filters — because considerable 
value attaches to the determination of the changes occurring in the air 
of the filters — and in open filters constructed of the same material. 
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allowing of free entrance of the atmosphere. Comparisons were made 
between coke and gmvel from the Ellje, i.e. a clean rounded gravel. The 
material was sieved into sizes from 2 to 3 mm. to 10 to 20 mm., as shown 
in the following table. Contact beds wore constructed of the various 
sizes of material, and filled daily with the same sewage. The beds were 
allowed to stand full for four hours and then left to aerate for twenty 
hours, again filled, and so on. The analytical results of determinations 
of the gaseous oxygen consumed, the carbon dioxide produced^ and the 
reduction in the oxygen absorbed from permanganate of potash by the 
effluent, are shown in the table. The analyses were performed on the 
second and ninth days. 

Effect of Size of Material. Experiments with Elbe Gravel. 





Oxygen 


Percentage 


Oxygen 
Consumed. 


Carbon Di- 
oxide pro- 
duced. Per 
cent, of Air 
in Bed. 


Size of Material. 


Absorbed 
(parts p^-r 
100,000). 


Reduction 
in Oxygen 
Absorbed. 


Per cent. 

of Oxygen 

admitted 

to Bed. 


2-11-1899.- Beds four hours full, twenty hours empty. 


(Filters enclosed during 


period of aeration.) 




Crude sewage .... 


12-47 




1 


Effluent from gravel, 2-8 mm. 


6-88 


62-8 


62-3 5'-2 


3-6 „ 


604 


61-6 


46-4 3-9 


M f» 5-7 ,) 


6-43 


48-6 


32-4 ! 2-6 


7-10 „ 


6-66 j 47-6 


857 8-3 


10-20 „ 6-89 : 447 


30-0 3-1 


9-11-1899. — Beds four hours full, twenty hours empty. 


(Filters enclosed during 


period of aeration.) 




Crude sewage . . 10 '94 






... 


Effluent from gravel, 2-3 mm. 


4-97 


54-5 


947 


10'-3 


3-6 „ 


6-43 


50-4 


807 


9-0 


»» If Ö-7 ,, 


6-62 


48-6 


65-2 


7-2 


7-10 „ 


5-96 


45-5 


647 


7-3 


10-20 „ 


6-32 


42-2 


63-8 


8-6 



The finer the material the greater is the reduction in the oxygen 
absorbed ; at the beginning of the experiments the reduction was 52*8 per 
cent, with the finest material (2 to 3 mm.) and 44 '7 per cent, with the 
coarsest material (10 to 20 mm.). Correspondingly the oxygen used up 
from the air of the beds was larger in amount in the fine beds than in 
the coarse. In the finest beds it was 62*3 per cent, of the oxygen admitted 
into the beds and in the coarsest 30*0 per cent. After working for nine 
days the values were 94 7 per cent, for the finest beds and 63*8 for the 
coarsest. The figures representing the production of carbon dioxide show 
exactly the same variations. 

In the next table the corresponding results with the coke beds are 
recorded. The experiments were carried out at the same time and with the 
same sewage as those with the gravel beds. At the beginning of the experi- 
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ments tho reduction in the oxygen absorbed by the effluent from the finest 
bed was 67 '7 per cent, and from the coarsest bed 48*6 per cent. Nine days 
later the results were practically the same, due to the insufticient supply of 
oxygen, as will be seen from the results obtained with open beds (p. 172). 

Effect of Sizb of Matbrial. Experiments with Coke. 



Size of Material. 



Oxygen 
Absorbed 
(parts per 
100,000.) 



Percentage 
Rednction 
in Oxygen 
Absorbed. 



Oxygen 

Consumed. 

Per cent. 

of Oxygen 

admitted 

to Bed. 



Carbon Di 
oxide pro- 
duced. Per' 
cent of Air j 
in Bed. ' 



2-11-1899. — Beds four hours full, twenty hours empty. 

period of aeration.) 

Crude sewage .... 12*47 

Effluent from coke, 2-8 ram.. 4*03 67*7 

8-5 ,, . 4-96 60-1 

5-7 „ . 6-11 59-0 

7-10 ,, . 5-11 59-0 



(Filters enclosed during 



10-20 



6-48 



48-6 



74-4 


8-7 


67 


21 


52-2 


1-6 


45-9 


1-6 



42-0 



2-2 



9-11-1899.— Beds four hours full, twenty hours empty, 
period of aeration . ) 

Cmde sewage . . . . 10-94 

Effluent from coke, 2-8 mm. . i 8*76 65*6 

8-6 „ . ' 4-67 67-8 

„ ,, 5-7 ,, . I 4-76 56-6 

„ „ 7-10 „ . I 6-85 61-0 



(Filters enclosed during 



10-20 



5-85 



51-0 



100-0 
84-1 
71-0 
61-8 
69*9 



6-9 
6-4 
4-9 
5-1 
5-0 



The consumption of oxygen at the beginning was 74*4 per cent, in the 
finest beds and 42*0 per cent, in the coarsest ; higher in both cases than 
with gravel beds. Carbon dioxide was not present in quantities as large 
as with gravel beds, because coke absorbs this gas and retains it more than 
fresh gravel. After nine days' working, the finest bed consumed 100 per 
cent, of the oxygen admitted into the bed and the coarsest 59-9 per cent. 

From the above we see that the decomposition process, as well as 
absorptive action, is more intense in fine material than in coarse, and more 
pronounced in coke beds than in beds constructed of gravel. 

The results obtained by the use of beds freely exposed to the atmos- 
phere, and dealing with the Si\me sewage as the enclosed beds, are given in 
the following table. The finest coke reduced the oxygen absorbed by 70*2 
per cent, the coarsest by 51*0 per cent. ; the finest gravel gave a reduction 
of 61*8 per cent., the coarsest 46 '5 per cent. 

That better results are produced with coke than with gravel beds had 
already been established by practical working. This is generally attributed 
to the fact that coke is more porous than gravel. The numerous cavities 
and pores in coke presenting a large surface are supposed to furnish 
favourable points to which the micro-organisms can become attached, and 
to prevent them being washed away. They are also supposed to retain air 
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Effect op Size of Material. Experiments in Coke and Gravel Beds. 

(Freely exposed to the atmosphere.) The crude sewage had an oxygen 

absorbed of 10-94 parts per 100,000. 





Percentage Reduction in Oxygen 




Absorbed. 


Nature and Siie of Material. 




Expoeed Beds. 
70-2 


Enclosed Beds. 


Coke, 2-3 mm. 


65*6 


,. 3-6 „ . . 


690 


57-8 


1. 6-7 „ . . 


64-6 


56-6 


M 7-10 „ 


62-6 


51 


„ 10-20 „ 


61-0 


610 


Gravel, 2-3 mm. 


61-8 


54-5 


11 8-6 ,, 


61-8 


60-4 


M 6-7 ,. 


67-0 


48-6 


,1 7-10 ., . . 


66-6 


45*5 


„ 10-20 „ . . 


46*5 


42-2 



for purposes of aeration. The following experiment was undertaken to 
determine whether these assumptions are correct. 

Contact beds were constructed of pumice-stone and fresh clinker graded 
to the same size. Pumice-stone is more porous than clinker, but the results 
given in the following table show that by the fourth day of experiment 
the clinker reduced the oxygen absorbed more than the pumice-stone and 
that the clinker maintained this superiority throughout the experiment. 
On the twelfth day the pumice-stone reduced the oxygen absorbed by 30-7 
per cent, and the clinker by 47*8 per cent. ; at the fiftieth filling the 
pumice-stone effected a reduction of 63*0 per cent, and the clinker 77*7 
per cent. This shows that the importance of porosity in the material has 
been overestimated. 

Comparison of Results produced by Contact Beds of 

Pumice-stone and Clinker. 

(Size of material same in each case.) 





Oxygen 


Absorbed (parts pei 


100,000). 


Percentage Reduction in 
Oxygen Absorbed. 


No. of 










Filling. 














Crude 


Effluent from 


Effluent from 


Effluent from 


Effluent from 




Sewage. 


Pumice-stone. 


Clinker. 


Pumice-stone. 


Clinker. 


1 


6-80 


5-57 


5-82 


18-0 14-3 


4 


6 92 


5-37 


4-77 


•22-4 


31-0 


1 12 


7-00 


4-85 


3-65 


30-7 


47-8 


! 16 


616 


2-72 


1-70 


47 


67 


1 23 


7-97 


3-85 


1-95 


58-0 75 -6 


; 84 


8-22 


4-62 


2-20 


45-0 73-2 


; 50 


10-20 


3-77 


1 2-22 


63-0 


77-7 
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It therefore remained to determine whether the chemical composition 
of the material is of importance. All the samples of coke and clinker 
which we have employed have contained considerable amounts of iron. 
When our contact beds were charged with sewage at a comparatively high 
rate, and aeration was retarded, the effluents contained as much as 4*0 
parts of iron per 100,000, although the sewage contained less than 0*1 
part per 100,000. When worked normally, iron was absent in the effluents 
or only present in traces. The power which iron is known to possess of 
combining with oxygen, and then giving up this oxygen to reducing sub- 
stances, made it probable that iron plays an important part in the com- 
position of material for contact beds. The following experiment was 
undertaken to obtain information on this point : 

Two contact beds were prepared of Elbe gravel, 5 to 7 mm. in size, and 
in one small wrought-iron nails were evenly distributed throughout the 
material ; no such addition was made to the other. Both beds were daily 
charged with the same sewage. The gravel in the bed containing the nails 
gradually lost its white or yellowish appearance, and became coated with 
an even brown layer of ferric hydroxide. A coke bed, and a gravel bed to 
which limestone in the form of oyster shells had been added, were operated 
in the same manner as the other gravel beds, and the results obtained are 
shown in the following table : — 

Epfbct op Iron and Limestone on Contact Beds. 





Oxygen 


Percentage 


Oxygen 
Consumed. 


Carbon 


Nature of Sample. 


Absorbed 
(parts per 


Reduction 
in Oxygen 


Per cent, of 
Oxygen 


produced. 

Ppr oAnt, nf 




100,000). 


Absorbed. 


admitted 
to Bed. 


Air in Bed. 


2-11-1899. 








Crude sewage .... 


12-47 




... 




Efliuent from gravel, 5-7 mm. 


6*43 


4*8-5 


32-4 


2-6 


„ „ 5-7 mm. 










+ nail8 .... 


511 


59-0 


91-8 


2-9 


Effluent from coke, 5-7 mm. . 


611 


59 


52-2 


1-6 


„ gravel, 5-7 mm. 










+ limestone 


619 


50-8 


36-7 


2-7 


9-11-1899. 










Crude sewage .... 


10-94 


... 






Effluent from gravel, 6-7 nim. 


5-62 


48-6 


6fi"-2 


7-2 


„ 6-7 mm. 










+ nails .... 


4-71 


57-0 


100-0 


47 


Effluent from coke, 6-7 mm. . 


4-75 


56-6 


71-0 


4-9 


„ gravel, 5-7 mm. 










+ limestone 


5-41 


49-6 


70-0 


7-3 



It will be seen that the gravel containing nails caused a greater 
reduction in the oxygen absorbed than the gravel to which no nails had 
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been added, 59*0 as against 48 5 per cent. The effluent was equal to 
that produced by the coke bed. Of the oxygen admitted to the bed 
containing iron, 91*8 per cent, was used up, as against 32*4 per cent, in 
the other bed. Seven days later the results were practically the same, 
because the oxygen which gained access to the beds was limited. With 
beds freely exposed to the atmosphere, the following results wore 
obtained : — 

Effect op Iron on Contact Beds. 



Bed. 



GraTel, 6-10 mm. . 



Gravel, 5-10 mm. + 1 yter 
cent, iron . 



Months in 
Operation. 



Oxygen Absorbed (i«rt» 


per 100,000). 


Ornde 
Sewage. 


Effluent. 
8-85 


7 -öS 


7-96 


2-70 


8-40 


2-70 


9-00 


812 


7-56 


817 


7 95 


2-86 


8-40 


217 


9-00 


2-42 



Percentage 
Reduction 
in OzYgen 
AbsorVsd. 



55-6 
66-0 
67-9 
653 

57-9 
70-4 
74-1 
78 1 



From these results it cannot be doubted that a certain quantity of 
iron in the material of contact beds exerts a favourable influence on the 
processes of absorption and oxidation. 

That the results produced with pumice-stone were not as good as those 
produced with coke is due to the fact that the pumice-stone was free from 
iron, whilst the coke contained iron favourably distributed throughout its 
mass. Even in a perfectly smooth non-porous material, such as river 
gravel, the absorptive action may be considerably increased by addition of 
iron. Care must, however, be exercised with such addition, otherwise the 
bed may easily become clogged. 

The opinion has been repeatedly expressed that a certain addition of 
lime to contact beds increases their action. Attempts have also been 
made to obtain better results by adding lime to the sewage. The figures 
in the table on p. 173 show that lime did not exert a beneficial influence 
on the biological processes. Any better results produced by addition of 
lime to sewage are most probably due to precipitation 6f solids preventing 
them reaching the contact beds, or in rare cases when the sewage is acid, 
to neutralisation, for absorption is interfered with by acid sewage. 

The Maturing of Filters. — It is well known that newly constructed 
biological filters do not at first yield a non-putrescible effluent. It has 
been shown, however, that coke is better in this respect than gravel. 
Reasons for this behaviour are furnished by the above experiments. 
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During the first few weeks of operation the purification effected by 
biological filters increases from day to day. This is explained as follows : 
(1) The absorbed substances are deposited on the separate particles of the 
material composing the filter. This is demonstrated by the above experi- 
ment in which the gravel soon became encrusted with iron dissolved from 
the nails. (2) The suspended matters which gain access to the filter and 
the matters precipitated on the material by absorption are not completely 
decomposed, but only deprived of their easily decomposable constituents. 
A not inconsiderable portion, similar in character to humus, remains on 
the surface of the gravel or clinker, and this, like the iron, increases the 
absorptive power of the filter. The gelatinous nature of this coating, to 
which in the preceding chapter we attributed the character of a surface 
film, is increased by the micro-organisms and higher forms of life, both 
animal and vegetable, which soon begin to inhabit the filter. In contact 
beds the higher forms of life predominate near the surface, where they are 
able to obtain sufficient oxygen and where they obtain nourishment from 
the accumulating sludge, which they break up and loosen to a remarkable 
extent. 

The sequence of these processes is so much to the purpose that in 
studying them one repeatedly forms the impression that they were 
expressly designed by nature. All the chemical and biological processes 
described above unite in order to increase the action of the filter in 
separating dissolved organic solids. 

One might almost say that the animal and vegetable forms of life 
strategically seek out the weakest points, in order to decompose the 
retained solids. In proportion as these actions increase, more oxygon is 
necessary, and the maturing process creates conditions by which oxygen is 
drawn into the filter from the surrounding air with increasing energy. 
The heat which is developed by the processes of oxidation serves to 
accelerate the processes of diifusion, and the oxygen which enters the 
filter is consumed by the surface film with increasing eagerness. 

Nature furnishes the means for producing the necessary results. It is 
only needful for man to perform his part, to understand the reactions 
which take place, so that he may assist the biological process in a suitable 
manner and at the proper place, and not retard the process, as is actually 
done in many instances. The most common error in this direction is to 
underestimate the importance of periods of rest and to believe that the 
works are in order so long as they do not yield putrescible effluents. We 
have seen, however, that a biological filter is to be compared, so to speak, 
with a noble racehorse, which often attempts more than it is capable of 
performing. The filter continues to separate organic matters from the 
sewage even after it ceases to be able to decompose and mineralise them. 
These undecomposed substances then accumulate in the pores of the filter, 
which is thus rendered impermeable. Oxygen cannot enter, the higher 
forms of life die, decomposition ceases, and the filter is " worked to death." 
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The overworking of biological filters leads, as we have seen from the 
experiments described above, to an accumulatiou of carbon dioxide, which 
considerably aids the weathering of the filtering material. The rapidity 
with which the consequences of overworking are shown in contact beds 
may be illustrated by the fact that a contact bed filled six times a day had 
lost two-thirds of its capacity by the 150th filling; whereas, when filled only 
once a day, it had only lost six per cent, of its capacity after 300 days. 
In this respect gravel beds are, when freshly constructed, worse than 
coke beds, but on reaching maturity they work well. If they are over- 
worked they become mature more quickly in consequence of the accumula- 
tion of undecomposed organic matter, but in such cases maturity is soon 
followed by clogging, and the beds arc worked to death. Coke and clinker 
do not clog so quickly as gravel. We have already seen that the finer 
the material the greater the purifying action of the filter, but at the same 
time the filter becomes more easily clogged. Even when carefully managed, 
fine-grained contact beds will not purify as much sewage as coarse-grained. 
The following table gives information on this point : — 

Epfbct of Size and Naturb of Material upon Capacity of 
Contact Beds, and Purification produced. 



( Capacity. Percentage 
p...v«iJ of volume 
uiavei ^ Percentage reduction in 

L oxygen absorbed 

f Capacity. Percentage 
Onke J of volume 

1 Percentage reduction in 
I oxygen absorbed 


Size of Material (in mm.). 


2-8. 

26-5 
61-8 

40-6 


8-6. 


6-7. 


7-10. 


10-20. 


10-80. 


28-8 
61-8 

44-0 
69 


32-9 
67 1 

46-6 
64-6 


S3 -6 
66-6 

42-9 
62-6 


34-4 
46-5 

43-4 
61-0 


61-8 
44-2 



The figures were determined on the tenth day oi operation of the beds. 
During the first few days variations are caused by the irregular wetting of 
the material. Beds of gravel 2 to 3 nmi. in size were able to take 26*5 per 
cent, of their volume of sewage, 10 to 20 mm. material took 34*4 per cent. ; 
coke beds of material 2 to 3 mm. in size took 40*6 per cent, of their 
volume of sewage, 10 to 20 mm. material took 43*4, and 10 to 30 mm. 
material took as much as 51 "8 per cent. Coke then is superior to gravel 
in this respect, as well as with regard to the purification produced, as may 
be seen from the above table, which also supports the experiments previously 
described. 

The following table further shows the effect of the nature of the 
material upon the capacity of contact beds, and the purification produced. 
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The table also contains the figures obtained on first wetting the material, 
in order to show the different results obtained in comparison with later 
fillings as well as with the various kinds of material. 

Effect of Size and Nature of Material upon Capacity of 
Contact Beds, and Purification produced. 



Capacity. Per- 1 
centage volume *! 

Percentage re- \ 
duction ill oxy- -^ 
gen abaorbed i 



No. of 
Filling. 


Animal 


Wood 


Charcoal. 


Charcoal. 


3-7 mm. 


S-7 mm. 


1* 


771 


691 


S 


651 


57-8 


10 


461 


56-7 


60 


48-9 


46-7 


1* 


461 


867 


2 


721 


88-9 


10 


78-7 


62 5 


50 


77-6 


69-6 



Pumice- 

a'A. ^10 mm. 8.7 mm. 



Clinker. Coke. 



-I- 



62-4 eo-7 421 

62-7 60*8 86-5 

44*4 45-9 

88*1 I 85-8 85-1 



180 


143 




22-4 


81-0 


86-8 


40-5 


47-8 


87-8 


63-0 


77-7 


87-0 



Gravel. 
8-7 mm. 



41-2 
88-9 
267 
19-4 



51-4 
83-4 

85-8 



Coke. 
10-30 mm. 



55-6 
58-7 
61-8 
48*8 



87-6 
34-2 
26-5 



* First wetting of material. 

After fifty fillings, pumice-stone, clinker and coke beds have practically 
the same capacity. Beds of wood charcoal and animal charcoal give 
higher figures, but they may be excluded as unsuitable on account of 
their high price. The capacity of gravel beds is considerably lower tlian 
that of other material. 

Not only does the capacity of the beds vary with the nature of the 
material, but also with the rate at which sewage will sink into the beds. 
With beds of coke, clinker, and pumice-stone, 3 to 7 mm. in size, the sewage 
sinks into the bed immediately, even after the fiftieth filling and when the 
sewage is supplied at a high rate. With gravel of 3 to 7 mm. size, the sewage 
soon begins to pond on the surface, chiefly because the air cannot readily 
escape from the bed after it has become mature and somewhat clogged in 
the surface layers. If the beds are filled from the bottom, the filling is 
more easily accomplished. 

The above remarks serve to show that the biological method, even in 
its simplest form, possesses a multifarious character, and also that varied 
requirements may be met as regards the extent of the purification and the 
volume of sewage to be treated on a given area. If the degree of purifica- 
tion is to be as high as possible, fine material must be employed. But in 
this case the action of the filters cannot be forced to the same extent as 
with coarser material. By a little artifice, such as the addition of metallic 
iron, the action of a material which is otherwise not very suitable may be 
considerably increased. But if this addition is not carefully carried out, 
the clogging of the filter is accelerated. Each of the nails added to our 
contact bed soon became coated with large quantities of hydroxide of 
iron, which causal the gravel to form masses the size of hazel nuts and 
even larger. 

SludgiDg-iip. — The second question which we attempted to answer by our 
experiments was whether the gradual sludging up of the contact beds had to 
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be taken into account, and if the weathering action on the material could 
be kept within such limits as to increase the life of the contact beds 
sufficiently for economic requirements. Ten years ago, when our experi- 
ments were commenced, they seemed specially necessary. Our results 
were not in agreement with those of other observers. Even after years of 
observation, the experts of various English towns stated that only at first 
was there any appreciable decrease in the capacity of contact beds, and 
that it soon became practically constant. Our experiments gave a different 
result, and experience has now shown that we were in the right. 

The experts who formerly opposed our views now exhibit with pride 
the apparatus which they have in the meantime constructed in order to 
regenerate their sludged-up contact beds. After about five years' operation. 



, 




^^^^Ji» * ^ 









Fig. 89. —Hamburg Method of Washing Contact Beds. 

the regeneration of the contact beds has proved to be necessary, and is 
carried out in a manner which, as a result of our experiments, we 
characterised ten years ago as the only possible one. Periods of rest and 
the raking over of the beds do not produce the necessary result. The beds 
must be taken to pieces and the adhering sludge washed from the material. 
The simple method illustrated in fig. 89 was sufficient for our purpose to 
restore the original capacity of the bed. Even a few years ago it was 
everywhere believed in England that contact l)cds could be fully regenemted 
by resting; to-day it is well known that such is not the case. If we 
examine a contact bed which has been operated so long that it must be 
regenerated, we see exactly the same changes as we described from the 
results of our experiments. In the deeper portions of the bed the clinker 
is plastered over with a blackish substance. When exposed to the air this 
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substance rapidly turns brown. The want of sufficient air in the bed had led 
to the deposition of sulphide of iron, which is oxidised in the air, the 
sulphur being converted into sulphuric acid. The iron, however, is again 
deposited in the filter and cannot be removed by simply swilling the 
material in situ. The bed must be taken to pieces and the separate 
particles of material thoroughly washed. 

Although a satisfactory agreement now exists with regard to this 
important question, I should like to give a few data from our earlier 
experiments, because exactly the same problem, in a somewhat different 
form, is arising with regard to percolating filters which have lately come 
so much to the fore. 

The suspended matters which are washed out of percolating filters and 
appear in the effluent are often termed "colloids." The name is quite 
inappropriate. Some of the dissolved organic matters in sewage are 
colloids, but these are absorbed in the biological filter and so far decom- 
posed that only humus bodies remain. These are loosened and washed out 
of the filter. It would therefore be less likely to lead to misunderstanding, 
and get more at the root of the matter, if one referred to these bodies as 
" humus flakes," or, as has been done at Accrington from the beginning, 
" peaty matter." The washing out of this matter from suitably constructed 
percolating filters may be imagined as taking place in the manner described 
by Liibbert in connection with tannery refuse. The tannic acid and the 
tan nates from tannery refuse are absorbed in the biological filter and there 
precipitated. They may then be regarded as a thin membrane surrounding 
the slag. Beneath this membrane hydroxide of iron is formed until it splits 
the membrane, which can then be washed out in the form of small flakes. 
If the filter is constructed with fine material below coarse, as is often the 
case, these substances cannot be washed through, with the result that a 
percolating filter becomes clogged up, just like a contact bed. If it is 
intended to prevent such clogging, and this will always doubtless be the 
case, such a grading of the material must be regarded as an error. 

From the results of our observations upon the sludging up of biological 
filters, I will here select a few typical examples. A contact bed constructed 
of clinker 3 to 7 mm. in size was filled once a day for twenty-six months 
with sewage. The bed remained full for four hours and aerating for 
nineteen, filling and emptying together occupying one hour. The average 
reduction in the oxygen absorbed was 70 per cent. The effluents were 
always non-putrescible, and had an earthy or musty odour. The capacity 
of the bed, after being previously thoroughly wetted, was 31-9 per cent, 
during the first 50 fillings, after 200 fillings it had sunk to 30*3, after 500 
to 26 '0, and after 700 to 19*9 per cent. During a little over two years' 
working the bed had lost over 40 per cent, of its orij^inal capacity. 

Another similarly constructed contact l)ed was filled twice a day. The 
first filling was allowed to remain in the filter for four hours and the second 
for two hours ; the aeration lasted for four and twelve hours respectively, 
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the two fillings and two emptyings occupying the remaining two hours. 
The bed was in operation for fourteen months, and produced a reduction 
in the oxygen absorbed of between 70 and 80 per cent., usually rather 
higher than with the daily filling. The effluents were non-putrescible, 
and had an odour of humus, like natural water derived from peaty gather- 
ing grounds. The capacity at the first filling every day was larger than 
at the second, because during the twelve hour period of aeration the bed 
had a better opportunity of draining. After previous wetting, the capacity 
of the bed during the first 50 fillings was 38-9 per cent., rather higher 
than in the first experiment After 200 fillings the capacity had decreased 
by 25 per cent, of its original value, after 400 fillings by rather over 40, 
and after 700 by about 64 per cent. The capacity sank from about 40 
per cent, of the total volume of the bed to about 15 per cent. The 
clogging of the bed took place, therefore, more quickly than when the bed 
was filled once a day. 

In a further experiment the contact bed of 3 to 7 mm. sized material 
received the effluent from a contact bed constructed of coarse clinker. 
After 700 fillings, at the rate of two daily, the capacity of the contact bed 
had fallen from 36*0 to 21*9 per cent, of the volume of the bed. This 
reduction amounts to about 39 per cent, of the original capacity. 

From the above it is evident that the clogging of the beds may be 
retarded in two ways, either by feeding with small quantities of sewage, or 
by submitting the sewage to a preliminary treatment. In both cases the 
cost of the works would be increased. It becomes a purely financial 
question, dependent upon local conditions, whether smaller works shall be 
constructed at a small original cosj with a large outlay for cleaning, owing 
to clogging of the beds, or whether works shall be constructed larger in 
the first instance at a larger original cost in order to put off" the expenditure 
on regeneration of the beds. 

The sewage which was used in the above experiments had passed 
through a detritus tank, and was therefore free from the coarser suspended 
solids. Since then it has been shown that a more thorough removal of 
the suspended matters is always advisable before adopting contact beds. 
Even if the sewage is first treated in coarse primary beds, i.e, submitted 
to a treatment more thorough than can be attained by settlement, septic 
action, or chemical precipitation, a gradual clogging of the beds takes place. 
In an experiment with a bed constructed of gravel 3 to 7 mm. in size, charged 
twice a day with the effluent from a primary bed constructed of coke 10 to 
30 mm. in size, the capacity of the grs^vel bed sank from 25*8 to 13*9 per 
cent, after 500 fillings. The capacity of a secondary coke bed constructed 
of material of the same size, and receiving the effluent from a primary coke 
bed constructed of 10 to 30 nun. material, sank from 35-1 to 25*0 per cent, 
after 550 fillings. If we compare these results with those obtained with 
clinker beds, the comparison is in favour of clinker; for, without any pre- 
liminary treatment of the sewage, the capacity of a clinker bed constructed 
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of 3 to 7 mm. material, when charged twice a day, sank from 38*9 to 18*4 
per cent, after 550 fillings. 

In another experiment sewage was treated in a primary clinker bed of 
10 to 30 mm. material and in a secondary clinker bed of 5 to 10 nnn. material. 
After 500 fillings the capacity of the secondary bed had sunk from 38*4 to 
26'2 per cent., and after 800 fillings to 23*1 per cent. 

The clogging of the bed also varies with the character of the liquid 
which has to be purified. The following table gives information on this 
point : — 

Effect of Charactbr of Sewagb on Capacity of Contact Beds. 







I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 
Drinking 


VI. 


VII. 


VIIL 








Sewage. 




Date, ' No. of 


Drinking 


Dilute 







Water 

with 

Frocal 

Matter. 
















1900. 


Filling. 


Water. 


Urine. 


Filtered. 


Unflltered. 


Lime. 
)f Bed). 


Lime and 
Iron Salt. 


Chloride 
of Iron. 


1 






Capacity (Percentage Volume < 






' Apr. 9 1 1 


47-9 


47-0 


48-4 


482 


47-7 








.. 10 


2 


400 


39-2 


43-9 


41-8 


43-2 


44-4 


47-6 


48-b 


' M 17 


8 


40-8 


884 


48-7 


40-9 


40-2 


42-0 


41-6 


47-8 1 


„ 23 


14 


40-3 


880 


421 


40-3 


41-0 


30-8 


43-1 


44-0 


^;,'? 


21 


40-0 


390 


42-6 


39-2 


40-7 


88-6 


43-6 


43-3 


28 


401 


87-9 


41-3 


381 


40-4 


891 


43-4 


42-9 


1 „ U 35 


40-2 


37-9 


40*2 


37-8 


38-8 


38-4 


41-6 


42-9 


„ 21. 42 


401 


87-4 


39-4 


87-8 


381 


37-5 


411 


41-3 


„ 30, 51 


40-2 


87-9 


£9-4 


37-3 


881 


87-5 


426 


411 


June 11 


68 


421 


38-6 


38-3 


S9-8 


39*3 


42-4 


42-8 


411 


„ 18 


69 


40:2 


39-2 


41-3 


89-2 


39-0 


37-7 


43-4 


40*6 


.. 26 


76 


41-5 


38-3 


40-6 


41-6 


39-0 


37-6 


40*0 


891 


July 16 


92 


41-6 


39-6 


48-3 


88-0 


39-0 


38-7 


40-1 


87-5 


» 23 


96 


40-7 


89-8 


438 


880 


38-6 


38-7 


40-1 


87-5 


Aug. 7 


113 


40-7 


89-8 


40-1 


87-8 


37-4 


37-2 


40-1 


37-6 


,. 16 


121 


40-7 


89-0 


40-0 


87-8 


861 


37-8 


400 


37-5 


„ 28 1 134 


40-2 


871 


89-6 


87-4 


86-7 


86-6 


30*9 


36-6 


Percentage re- 














duction In 


















capa< 


3lty . 


161 


211 


18-2 


22-4 


26-6 


17-8 


16-0 


23-9 



Even when charged only once a day and allowed to stand full for four 
hours, the capacity of coke contact beds was reduced by 16"1 per cent, 
during four months, when drinking water was used, i.e, when no biological 
action took place. The same bed, when charged with dilute urine, i.e. 
with a liquid free from suspended solids, had its capacity reduced in this 
short period by 21*1 per cent.; when charged with filtered sewage by over 
18 per cent.; and when charged with chemically precipitated sewage by 
16 to 24 per cent. It should be noted that the chemically precipitated 
sewage was also filtered in order to free it as far as possible from suspended 
matter. It could not be more clearly demonstrated that under all cir- 
cumstances contact beds do gradually become clogged. If, however, the 
suspended solids are of an organic decomposable nature, the process of 
clogging is not greatly accelerated thereby. 
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In a comparison made with four contact beds constructed of various 
material of 3 to 7 mm. size, and receiving sewage in exactly the same 
manner, a clinker bed contained 8*22 per cent, of its volume of sludge, a 
bed constructed of pumice-stone 0*67 per cent., a bed of wood charcoal 
500 per cent., and a bed of animal charcoal 5"44 per cent. In another 
comparative experiment, after 80 fillings, a coke bed constructed of 
2 to 3 mm. material contained 4'55 per cent, of its volume of sludge; 
whereas a 10 to 20 mm. bed contained only 2*60 per cent.; a gravel bed of 
2 to 3 mm. sized material contained 3'13 per cent.; one of 10 to 20 mm. 
sized material, 2*25 per cent.; and a gravel bed of 5 to 7 mm. sized material, 
mixed with nails, contained 4*67 per cent, of sludge. 

Calculated on the volume of sewage which the beds had treated, the 
amount of sludge remaining in a clinker bed of 3 to 7 mm. material, after 
725 fillings, was 0*133 per cent, when the bed was charged once a day, and 
0*168 per cent, when charged twice a day. Coke, clinker, gravel, and 
broken bricks gave much lower figures when the material was coarser 
(10 to 30 mm.). Coke, e,g, after 1600 fillings, yielded sludge to the ex- 
tent of 0*034 per cent, of the volume of sewage treated ; clinker, after over 
1000 fillings, 0017 per cent.; gravel, after about 950 fillings, 0028 per 
cent.; and broken bricks, after 900 fillings, 0*044 per cent. The following 
table shows that the sludge deposit is greater in the upper than in the 
lower layers of the filter : — 

Amount of Sludge at various Depths in Contact Beds. 



All possible variations of the above experiment were carried out, using 
different material, such as broken bricks, stones, etc., but the results all 
pointed in the same direction. 

The most important result is undoubtedly the fact that contact beds 
clog up, even when constructed of material which is very resistant to 
weathering action; and that such material is inferior, as regards the 
amount of sewage treated and the purification effected, to material which 
is porous and less resistant to weathering action. 

Loss of Material. — The results obtained after five years' working in 
English towns show that the loss of material on washing contact beds 







Drained Sludge, expressed as per cent, of 








Volume of Bed. 


Size of Material 
(nun.). 


Depth in the Bed 






(cm. ). 












One Filling per Day. 


Two Fillings per Day. 




/ 


10-20 


27-8 


26-8 






20-30 


25-7 


23-8 




3-7 I 


30-50 


19-4 


18-2 




1 


.50-70 


16-4 18-0 




I 


70-90 


17-2 


19-0 




10-80 


90-100 


7-6 


9-9 
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varies, with the nature of the material, from 20 to 25 per cent. In our ex- 
periments we only lost 9*4 per cent. It should be noted, however, that 
our experiments were of shorter duration, and that the clinker had in the 
first place been very carefully sieved, which had not always been the case 
at the larger works in England, and hence the loss was not entirely due 
to weathering action, but partly to a washing away of the finer material. 

The data from the separate experiments are contained in the following 
table :— 

Loss OP Material on Washing Contact Beds. 
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The alteration in the size of the material is the same as that observed 
in sand- washing in connection with waterworks undertakings. After 
washing, the size is somewhat larger than that of the original material. 
It was also shown (Pixperiment h) that coke and clinker which had once been 
washed was more resistant to weathering action than before being sludged 
up. During the first period of working, therefore, those portions of the 
material are lost which are most easily weathered. 

The sludge washed out of the bods was of the nature of humus. 
According to the kind of material used in the construction of the beds 
and the method of working, the sludge contained 60 to 75 per cent, of 
moisture, and the loss on ignition amounted to 4 to 6 per cent. The total 
nitrogen varied from about O'S to 10 per cent. The sludge is easily 
drained, and may be used for mising the level of the land or for improving 
the surface soil. 

In order to diminish the clogging of the beds, to enable the washing to 
be carried out as simply as possible, and thus to reduce the cost, W. J. 
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Dibdin has constructed primary beds of broken slate, a waste product of 
the slate industry, instead of using slag and similar porous material. The 
layers of slate are separated by means of small slate blocks. DiMin asserts 
that by far the larger portion of the suspended solids, and of the solids 
which can be separated from the sewage, are robbed of their putrescibility 
by the biological processes taking place on the slates, and can then be 
washed out by means of a hose-pipe. His reports upon the slate beds at 
Devizes, where experiments were commenced in September 1905, and upon 
others at Trowbridge, are very favourable, but the process does not appear 
to me to be rational. 

Emptying and Filling the Beds. — The construction of contact beds is so 
simple that any further description appears unnecessary. With regard to 
the method of working, little need be said, since it has already been pointed 
out that long periods of aeration are important, and that therefore the 
sewage should not be allowed to remain too long in the bed. If the sewage 
is allowed to remain too long in the beds it begins to smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, due to the reduction processes which take place as soon as all 
the oxygen in the beds is used up. It is, therefore, very important that 
great care should be bestowed on the working of the beds. They should 
not be filled gradually at the same rate as the sewage is produced, but as 
quickly as possible ; and they should, never be allowed to remain full for 
more than four hours. Practical men are fully aware of the difficulty of 
carrying out all these operations by hand, especially in the case of small 
works, where it is not always possible to appoint responsible persons for 
this purpose. Hence, numerous forms of apparatus have been devised for 
automatically filling and emptying the beds. They are generally expensive, 
as well as complicated, and their regular working is often disturbed by 
small unforeseen causes. In this direction many inifavourable reports are 
available. At Manchester, after testing various automatic devices, it has 
been decided to operate the contact beds by hand. 

A comparatively simple apparatus for automatically filling and empty- 
ing contact beds, devised by S. H. Adams of York, may serve as an 
illustration. From the sewer (A, fig. 90), the sewage enters the syphon 
(B\ which is connected by means of the pipe (C) with the air-vessel (D). 
Through the syphon the sewage enters the contact bed (G). The perforated 
wall (F) serves to prevent the material of the bed from falling into the 
regulating chamber (E). In fig. 90 the apparatus is shown at a stage 
before the bed is completely full. As the filling proceeds, a stage is 
reached, which is depicted in fig. 91. The sewage reaches the air-vessel 
(D), and compresses the air which it contains, until this air is pressed into 
the syphon (B), which is thus put out of action, and the entrance of 
sewage to the bed is stopped. The bed remains full until the air is driven 
from the syphon of a similar apparatus at the outlet end of the bed. As 
soon as one bed is filled, the sewage flows into another in which the air- 
vessel has been emptied of sewage ; and if there are several beds, the various 
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air-vessels can be connected in such a manner that the sewage enters the 







Fig. 90.— Adams' Automatic Feed for Contact Beds. Bed Filling. 

beds automatically at definite times. The action is due to the injection or 
ejection of air from a syphon similar to the one shown in figs. 90 and 91. 




Fio. 91.— Adams* Automatic Feed for Contact Beds. Bed Full. 

In fig. 92 a system of double contact beds is shown, fitted with an 
Adams' apparatus. The sewage first enters the detritus tank (S), from 




Fio. 92.— Double Contact Beds fitted with Adams' Automatic Feed. 
Longitudinal Section. 

which the deposit is removed by means of a dredger ; it next flows over the 
submerged wall (T) into the septic tank (U), from which the sediment can 
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be discharged through the well (V) into the detritus tank. Passing 
beneath tlie scum board (W), and over the submerged wall (X), the sewage 
enters the distributing tank (Z). From here the sewage enters the bed 
(G) through Adams' automatic distril^uting apparatus (B). As soon as the 
bed ((j) is full, the syphon (H) fills with air and the sewage flow is stopped. 
After a certain time the air is expelled from the syphon of an apparatus 
(B^) at the outlet end of the bed. The primary bed (G) then empties 

through the apparatus 
(B^) into the secondary 
bed (G^), where the 
operation is repeated. 
The same system is 
shown in plan in fig. 93. 
BesultB Obtained. — 
As regards the amount 
of sewage which can be 
dealt with, it was shown 
above that the contact 
process is superior to 
either land filtration or 
irrigation. It is, how- 
ever, inferior to the per- 
colating process about 
to be described. In 
this latter process the 
volume of sewage which 
can be treated does not 
diminish, because of the 
gradual clogging of the 
beds, to the same extent 
as in the contact process. 
Clogging may be con- 
siderably lessened by a 
preliminary removal of 
the suspended solids 
from the sewage, either 
by settling tanks, septic tanks, chemical precipitation, or even by means 
of primary beds constnicted of coarser material. 

Special importance should also l)c attaclied to a thorough drainage of 
contact beds. In the earliest beds constnicted, many errors were made 
in this direction. The sewage was intended to flow away through channels 
covered with perforated plates ; the holes in these plates soon became 
stopped up, and the l)eds could not nni dry : weathering and sludging 
up were accelerated, and the qualitative and quantitative results produced 
by the beds were considerably interferefl with. 
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Fio. 93.— Double Contact Beds, fitted with Adams' 
Automatic Feed. Plan. 
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Generally speaking, the effluents from single contact beds are not so 
good as those from either land filtration or irrigation. It is, however, 
easy to obtain non-putrescible effluents from contact beds, and thus to 
fulfil the usual requirements, but the effluents are rarely perfectly clear, 
especially after single contact. The effluents from carefully constructed 
contact beds do not contain any suspended matter derived from the crude 
sewage. They are, however, opalescent ; but on standing exposed to the 
air they become clear, and deposit small quantities of a brow^n substance, 
which is found to contain iron as well as numerous bacteria and other 
forms of life. The effluents are rarely free from odour; they usually 
have a slight earthy or musty smell. 

The amount of nitric acid in the effluents from contact beds is usually 
less than in those from land filtration and irrigation, as well as from 
percolating filters. This is due to the fact that in contact beds the nitric 
acid formed is exposed to reducing actions which may cause it to almost 
entirely disappear. At the present day, however, it is generally recognised 
that too much importance was formerly attached to the presence of nitric 
acid in the effluents ; in other words, the biological purification of sewage 
does not aim at the production of nitric acid, and the amount present in 
an effluent is not an infallible index of the degree of purification attained, 
but only in some measure a safety co-efficient. The more nitric acid is 
present in an effluent the greater is the guarantee that not only has the 
necessary purification been effected, but that it has certainly been 
exceeded. 

Bacteriologically considered, the effluents from contact beds are 
inferior to those of the other biological processes. The number of bacteria 
in the effluent is generally less than in the crude sewage, but always high. 

Percolating Filters. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. — The contact method described above 
differs from all other methods of biological purification in that all the pores 
of the bed are filled with sewage and allowed to remain full for some 
time. The opinion prevailing at the present time with regard to irrigation 
and land filtration is also to the effect that each dose of sewage remains 
in the pores of the soil until it is expelled and replaced by a fresh dose. 
In the chapter dealing with land filtration this view was shown to be 
erroneous, for the sewage passes through the soil in a few minutes, and 
there is only a limited exchange with the liquid previously adhering to the 
soil. The soil only contains a quantity of liquid ecjual to its water-retaining 
capacity, i,e. 16 to 18, or at most 20 per cent. ; the volume of the pores is 
considerably more than this. During the whole period of operation an 
exchange of gases can take place between the soil and the surrounding 
atmosphere. It is otherwise in the contact process ; for one or several 
hours the biological processes and the exchange of gases with the surroimd- 
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ing atmosphere are stopped, and this must be regarded as a disadvantage 
inseparably connected with this method of treatment. In each individual 
case this disadvantage must be weighed against the advantages described 
in the previous section. 

In 1893, Corbctt of Salford developed the artificial biological method 
in an entirely new direction. This he did independent of the London 
experiments, basing his experiments on the results obtained in 
Massachusetts. Corbett attempted to apply the principle laid down 
by Sir E. Frankland, and recognised to be correct by the Massachusetts 
authorities, viz., that in intermittent filtration the liquid should always 
be allowed to flow freely away. In adopting coarse material in order to 
purify larger volumes of sewage, it had been found difficult to bring the 
sewage into sufficient contact with the filtering material. It simply 
passed through the large pores of the filter unpurified. Wo have already 
seen how attempts were made to overcome this difficulty in Massachusetts 
by means of an automatic syphon arrangement, which discharged sewage 
on to the filter every twenty or thirty minutes. This method was not 
directly applicable on a large scale. The chief difficulty to be overcome 
was to obtain a uniform distribution of the sewage over the entire surface 
of the filter. After many experiments in various directions, Corbett 
adopted for this purpose fixed spray jets from w^hich the sewage was 
distributed under pressure in the form of a fountain. At this point it 
should be mentioned that, in Corbett's opinion, he was the first to place a 
layer of half pipes underneath the filters, in order to increase aeration and 
facilitate drainage. 

In the biological method the dissolved organic matters, as we have 
seen, are separated from the sewage by surface attraction, and absorbed 
by the gelatinous film containing vegetable and animal forms of life. 
The more thorough, then, the contact between the sewage and the filtering 
material, the better and more easily will the purification be effected. 
Such conditions are best fulfilled by the adoption of such a method as the 
one selected by Corbett, in which the sewage falls on the surface of the 
filter as single drops ; each drop spreads over the surface of the piece of 
clinker on which it has fallen, gradually collects on the lower surface of the 
material, or on some projection, in the form of a drop, which then falls on 
to the next lower piece, and so on until the bottom of the filter is reached. 
Under such conditions absorption processes are much more favoured than 
in contact beds, into which the sewage is charged in a comparatively 
strong current, which washes off part of the growths and humus deposit, 
quickly reaches the bottom of the bed, and as its level gradually rises, 
fills the pores without each particle of liquid coming in contact with the 
surface of the material. Moreover, in Corbett's method of operation the 
air can continually circulate through the filter, make up any deficit of 
oxygen, and carry away the carbon dioxide which has been formed. The 
danger of intense weathering action is thus diminished. Vital activity too, 
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not only of the micro-organisms, but also of the higher forms of life, is 
encouraged by the better aeration which takes place in percolating filters. 

The conditions in a percolating filter are far more favourable for the 
processes of absorption, decomposition, and oxidation than in a contact 
bed, and hence it becomes a question merely as to whether the even 
distribution necessary for percolating filters does not present greater 
technical difficulties and cost more than carrying out the contact process. 

In the contact process one great disadvantage is that the filling and 
emptying of the beds must be carried out regularly, or bad results ensue. 
We have seen how this regularity has been sought to be attained by 
means of automatic apparatus; but such apparatus is generally either 
expensive or unreliable, and has failed to give satisfaction. With 
percolating filters many of the forms of distributing apparatus at first 
devised were also imreliable. The conviction soon gained ground that 
percolating filters were capable of treating much larger volumes of sewage 
than contact beds. At present, contact beds are constructed of such a 
size that they have not to deal with more than half a cubic yard of sewage 
per twenty-four hours on each cubic yard of bed. When percolating 
filters were first introduced they were credited with extraordinary 
capabilities. Just as with contact beds their capabilities were originally 
very much overestimated. 

It must be regarded as a great advantage of percolating filters that 
they need not necessarily be constructed of fine material in order to effect 
a high degree of purification. There is, therefore, less danger of clogging 
than with contact beds. The cost of breaking and sieving the material 
need not be incurred with percolating filters. Contact beds clog through- 
out the bed, which necessitates the removal of the material for washing. 
There is this danger also with percolating filters, if the lower layers are 
constructed of finer material than the upper. If, however, in the 
construction of the filters, care is taken to have material of gradually 
increasing size towards the bottom, the solids can be easily washed through 
with the effiuent. At Leeds it has been shown that sewage which had 
only passed through a detritus tank, and therefore contained large amounts 
of solids, could be treated on a suitably constructed percolating filter 
without any danger of sludging up. The previously mentioned flocculent 
humus particles are washed out with the effluent, and, since they settle 
rapidly, a comparatively small settling tank placed after the filters suffices 
to keep them from the stream. The working of this process is also less of 
a nuisance than the sedimentation of crude sewage, because the sludge 
thus obtained is non-putrescible, easily drained, and may be employed for 
filling-in waste land. 

Contact beds must be constructed in water-tight tanks of suitable 
strength, and this often means considerable expenditure on the con- 
struction of walls. Percolating filters, on the other hand, do not require 
water-tight side walls, since they are never filled with sewage. A water- 
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tight base, or, since the sewage is generally sufficiently purified when it 
reaches the base, efficient drainage is all that is necessary. The effluent 
from percolating filters is not discharged suddenly, as from contact beds, 
but evenly throughout the day, except for the variations in the flow of the 
incoming sewage. This may be regarded as a considerable advantage, 
especially for very small streams, on account of the even mixing which 
takes place in the stream. 

Against the above advantages there are only to be placed the following 
disadvantages : The sewage is cooled more in percolating filters than in 
contact beds. But even in the cold climate of North America, percolating 
filters work satisfactorily when the climate is taken into account in 
choosing the distributing apparatus. Another disadvantage is that the 
fine distribution of the sewage gives rise to objectionable odours, especially 
if the sewage has become strongly septic. Finally, it is an undoubted fact 
that many of the forms of distributing apparatus which have been 
devised for percolating filters cause a much larger expenditure than can 
be justified by the increased volume of sewage which can be dealt with. 

In 1890 it was shown at the Lawrence Experiment Station in Mas- 
sachusetts that filters constructed of coarse gravel could be charged with 
sewage no less than seventy times daily, and yet produce an excellent 
degree of purification, so long as each charge was only large enough to 
_ trickle over the surface of the 

material and not so large as to 
fall through the pores. 

Waring's Filter.— In 1891, 
Waring patented a filter, and in 
1894 constructed one at New- 
port, Rhode Island. The even 
distribution of the sewage was 
effected by a layer of fine gravel 
(a, fig. 94), which was placed 
over coarser material. This ar- 
rangement interfered with the 
natural aeration of the filter, 
and Waring considered it neces- 
sary to blow the air requisite 
for the biological processes into 
the filter through the pipe (6). 
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Fig. 94.— Waring's Trickling Filter. 



The sewage trickled downwards through the filter, whilst the air rose 
through the false bottom and upwards through the filter, escaping through 
the ventilation pipes (c). A " strainer " preceded tliese biological filters. 
The strainer received sewage at the rate of about 6] million gallons per 
acre per day, whilst the filter received the offiuent from the strainer at a 
rat« of rather under a million gallons per acre per day. The oxygen 
absorbed was reduced by the strainer by 5 1*2 per cent., and after filtration 
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the reduction was 92*5 per cent, on the average, the maximum reduction 
being 99*08 per cent. 

Lowcock'8 Filter. — In 1892, Lowcock constructed filters at Malvern, 
and later at Wolverhampton, England, to treat sewage which had pre- 
viously undergone chemical precipitation. In this wise also the distribu- 
tion was effected by means of a fine top layer of gravel, and, in the lower 
layers of coarser material, pipes (R, fig. 95) were laid for artificial aeration. 
The artificial aeration, however, proved to bo expensive, and it was very 
difficult to distribute the compressed air evenly throughout the filter. 
The purification obtained was very satisfactory. The best results were 
obtained at a rate of a quarter of a million gallons per acre per day. The 
oxygen absorbed was reduced by 77 per cent., the albuminoid ammonia by 
80 per cent., and the free ammonia by 70 per cent. 

Gorbett's Filter. — In Pebruary 1893, Corbett constructed experimental 
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Fio. 96. — Lowcock's Trickling Filter. 



filters at Salford of sand, gravel, coke, and cinders. He appears to have 
been the first to use cinders, and he states that at first he had no great hopes 
of their proving successful. Corbett's filters were not only constructed of 
evenly graded material, but also in three or four layers of variously sized 
material, placed one above another. He also tried the effect of leaving an 
air compartment between the separate layers, so that the sewage might drop 
from one layer to the other in the form of rain, but the results were in 
favour of compact filters. The sewage was first led on to the filters by 
means of wooden troughs laid on the surface of the material ; these were 
next placed several feet above the filters, so that the sewage might fall- 
on to the filters in the form of a shower. Later, experiments were carried 
out with rotating sprinklers, and finally the spray jet«, which have alreiuly 
been mentioned and which will bo further dosorihed later, wore adopted. 

Corbett used chemically precipitjvted sewage in his experiments, and 
succeeded in thoroughly purifying daily from 500 to 1000 gallons per 
square yard of filter four feet deep. 
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Stoddart's Filter.— in 1898, F. Wallis Stoddart of Bristol published a 
method of distribution for percolating filters, which differs from all other 
known methods to such an extent that I inquired of him as to what had 
formed the basis of his apparatus. His reply conveys the idea that in his 
opinion -he was the first to develop an artificial biological process on the 
percolating system. Frankland's experiments of 1870 (pp. 119, 145), he says, 
and the work of Schloesing and Miintz and Winogradsky on the biological 
nature of nitrification (p. 140), had alone formed the basis of his method. 
His object was to devise a method in which the oxidising micro-organisms 
could remain continuously at work, without being subjected to the interrup- 
jgj- tions which occur in land filtration. It should be 

M noted that Stoddart shared the generally prevalent 

erroneous view of land filtration which was given on 
p. 139. Stoddart writes that, as early as 1883, he 
made use of the apparatus depicted in fig. 96 for 
lecture purposes. The apparatus was exhibited before 
the British Medical Association in 1894, after the 
publication in 1893 of a descriptive article. A solu- 
tion of ammonium sulphate was dropped on to pieces 
of coarse chalk contained in burettes, and complete 
nitrification was obtained. The experiment was so 
devised that air could continuously pass through the 
chalk along with the liquid. Stoddart perfected his 
system in the following years, and constructed an 
installation (figs. 97 and 98) on a practical scale 
in 1898. 

When Stoddart states that the Massachusetts ex- 
periments have not influenced him in any way in his 
experiments I have no reason for doubt; but when 
he goes further, and maintains that the Massachusetts 
experiments have not contributed in any way to the 
development of the percolating system, I must differ 
from him, and uphold the views expressed at the 
beginning of this chapter. By his publication of 
1893, Stoddart, so far as 1 am informed, did not establish his priority in 
percolating methods, for at that date Corbett's experiments had already 
been commenced. With regard to his experiments of earlier date I am 
not in a position to express an opinion. It is well known that in questions 
of priority a correct judgment is usually only gradually attained, and the 
processes here involved are undergoing such rapid development at the 
present time that definite conclusions upon the historical aspect of the 
question can sciircely be expected. In view of the fact that Stoddart 
feels that his contributions have received too little consideration, I have 
expressed his opinions here at some length. 

The construction adopted by Stoddart in 1898 was one in which the 




Fig. 96.— Stoddart'8 
Experiments. 
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sewage was distributed in the form of rain by means of corrugated per- 
forated plates. From the inlet channel (a, fig. 97) the sewage overflows 
into the channels of the corrugated plates (fig. 98). The plates are 
perforated on the top of the ridges, and the sewage flows through these 




Fig. 97. — Biological Filters on Stoddart's System. 

holes, down the under surface of the plate, until it reaches the small 
projections at the lowest point, from which it drops on to the filter. The 
filters themselves are constructed of uniform sized material, cinders or 
coke, 2 inches to 3 inches in size, and a yard or two in depth, usually 2 
yards (fig. 99). The number of distributing projections per square yard 
is 350 to 400. Stoddart's 
distributor has been adopted 
at Horfield and K no wie near 
Bristol, and has been used for 
experiments at various places, 
such as Manchester, Leeds, 
and Salisbury. The purifica- 
tion produced is satisfactory. 
The necessary even distribu- 
tion is only obtained when the distributors are perfectly level, and any 
deviation causes bad results. Even distribution is also said to be 
endangered by the growth of fungus in the distributing channels, and 
hence these have to be periodically cleaned out. The filters deal with 
five and a half cubic yards of sewage per square yard of filter, or, 
since the filters are two yards deep, with nearly three cubic yards per 
cubic yard of filtering material per day. In filters which had no side 
protection, satisfactory purification was obtained at a temperature of 




Fig. 98.— Stoddart's Distributor. 
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- Q'ö" C, although a thick covering of ice was formed in the distributing 
channels. When treating septic tank effluent at the rate of 1 '5 cubic yards 
per square yard per day, the effluent from the filter contained 1 '0 part of 




Fio. 99. — Stoddart's Biological Filter. Cross Section. 



free ammonia, 0'28 part of albuminoid ammonia, 7*92 parts of nitric acid, 
and had an oxygen absorbed of 1*87 parts per 100,000. Calculated on the 
septic tank effluent, the reduction in the albuminoid ammonia was 84 
per cent, and in the oxygen absorbed 73 per cent. 

In the meantime, Corbett 
had replaced his distribut- 
ing troughs by fixed pipes, 
through which the sewage 
was discharged periodically 
by means of a syphon 
(fig. 100). 

Garfield's Filter.— In 
1896, Garfield used fixed 
pipes for the distribution of 
sewage. Garfield's filters 
were constructed of coal, and 
the pipes were laid on the 
surface about 3 feet apart and perforated at points every 3 feet. Coal 
filters which he constructed at Wolverhampton at that date have 
given satisfactory results; they were constructed of a total depth of 
5 feet, made up as follows : On the bed of the filter a 3-inch layer 
of J-inch material was placed, and over this a 25-inch layer of J-inch 
material, followed by a 25-inch layer of material J-inch to |-inch in size. 
The top layer of 7 inches consisted of coal dust, which passed through a 




100.— Corbett's Sewage Distributor for 
Intermittent Action. 
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^inch mesh. The sewage leaving the perforated pipes under pressure was 
distributed in the form of a fan by means of metal plates laid over the 
perforations. The filters were fed continuously for twelve hours and then 
allowed to rest for twelve hours. At other places the filters were operated 
in four-hour periods. Chemically precipitated sewage was treated at the 
rate of 250 gallons per square yard daily. Garfield's process, with certain 
modifications in the arrangement of the layers of coal, was adopted later at 
Tipton, Lichfield, Chesterfield, Kimberley, and other places. At Lichfield 
I have seen the effluent discharged from the filters, and it was perfectly 
clear, colourless, and without smell. Published analyses show that the 
oxygen absorbed of the chemically treated sewages was reduced by 70 
per cent, on an average. Some experts maintain that coal is especially 
liable to weathering action; this very probably depends upon the kind 
of coal. The satisfactory results produced by Garfield's works are to 
be attributed in the first place to the rational manner in which they 
have been worked. I have not been able to convince myself that coal 
possesses any special purifying action greater than that possessed by 
other materials. 

The distribution of sewage over the surface of filters by means of fixed 
perforated pipes will never be very even. By feeding the pipes from a 
tank in which the sewage collects and from which it is emptied by syphonic 
action (fig. 100), the sewage is first sprayed to the further portions of the 
filter, and, as the water level in the tank sinks, the nearer portions receive 
their dose. Such primitive arrangements, however, are not as satisfactory 
as spray jets, to be described later. 

A more efficient distribution was attempted by making the perforated 
pipes movable. They were first mounted at the centre and revolved 
about this point (rotating sprinklers). Later they were constructed so 
as to move over rectangular biological filters. Rotating sprinklers 
only serve circular areas, and the area between the separate circles is 
not utilised. 

Whittaker-Bryant Filter.— After Corbett had experimented, in' 1894, 
with rotating sprinklers, Whittaker and Bryant constructed filters fitted 
with these at Accrington in 1898, and Candy constructed experimental 
works at Reigate in the same year. 

At Accrington the sprinklers had four arms, each 50 feet long (fig. 101), 
and were arranged in a group of four, over octagonal shaped filters sur- 
rounded by loose walls (fig. 102). The filters were constructed of 2-inch 
to 3-inch material 8 to 9 feet deep. The sewage was fed to the sprinklers 
by means of a pulsometer pump, which warmed the sewage at the same 
time. At that date they, like Ducat, attached much importance to the 
heating of the sewage, but later experiments at Leeds have shown that no 
advantage is to be gained by such procedure. Feeding by means of 
pulsometer pumps proved to be very expensive and was given up. Inter- 
mittent feeding is obtained by the arms of the sprinklers passing over the 
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surface of the filters one after the other. The sewage is spread over the 
surface of the upper layers of material, falls to the lowest point of each 




Fio. 101. — WhitUker and Bryant Sprinkler at Accringtoii. 

piece of material, and then drops to the next lower layer, and so on, until 
in about ten minutes the bottom of the filter is reached, which is underlaid 
with half-round perforated pipes (fig. 103). The effluent is clear and non- 




Fio. 102. — Whittaker and Bryant Biological Filters at Accrington. 

putrescible, although over 400 gallons of septicised sewage are treated 
daily per square yard of filter, or rather less than 100 gallons per cubic 
yard. The reduction eflPected in the oxygen absorbed amounts to 90 per 
cent. Flocculent peaty matter gradually l)egan to separate out from the 
effluent ; this was at first easily settled out by the introduction of a weir, 
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but later, settling tanks had to be constructed in order to keep it from 
the stream. 

The sprinklers at Accrington were supported on columns, as depicted 
in fig. 104. The friction surfaces were 
at the top of the columns, and at the 
bottom mercury seals were provided. 

According to the experience gained in 
Leeds, a quantity of sewage less than about 
225 gallons per square yard per day is not 
sufficient to keep Whittaker sprinklers 
in action, and the perforated pipes must 
be brushed out once a day, to prevent 
the holes from becoming stopped up. 





Fio. 103. — Aeration and Drain Pipes at the 
Bottom of Accrington Filter. 



Fio. 104.— Accrington Sprinkler. 
Mercury Seal. 



Gandy-Gaink Sprinkler.— The sprinkler constructed by Candy-Caink at 
Reigate differs from the preceding one materially in that a vessel is provided 




Fig. 106.— Candy Sprinkler at Reigate. 

at the junction of the two distributing arms (fig. 105). This vessel is quickly 
filled with sewage, and then empties itself gradually through the holes in 
the sprinkler arms. The sudden filling of the vessel enables the sprinkler 
to be worked with a less head of sewage than would be possible with 
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continuous action. The apparatus which interrupts the continuous 
action is depicted in fig. 106. A vessel connected by means of a lever 
with the valve admitting the sewage to the vessel of the sprinkler 
is so arranged as to fill with sewage in a definite time and thus to 
gain sufficient weight to raise the lever and open the valve. According 




Fio. 106. — Apparatus for Feeding Candy Sprinkler intermittently at Leeds. 

to the volume of sewage to be treated, the apparatus can be arranged 
to revolve the sprinkler for one minute and to rest for two minutes, 
or to revolve for two minutes and rest for four minutes, etc. A dis- 
advantage of this apparatus is that a certain volume of sewage is 
discharged at one point each time before the sprinkler is brought into 




Fig. 107. — Apparatus for Measuring Charge and Feeding Sprinklers 
intermittently. Mather and Piatt. 

action, and that the motion is more sudden than with the continuous, 
evenly rotating Whittaker sprinkler. In a form which was evolved 
somewhat later. Candy sprinklers have been adopted by a large number 
of English towns. 

Mather and Piatt's Sprinkler. — Mather and Piatt have devised the 
form of apparatus shown in fig. 107, for the intermittent dosing of 
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biological filters. The sewage collects in the measuring vessel (A) so long 
as the valve (B) is closed. Through the flexible pipe (E) the sewage enters 




Fig. 108. — Mather and Piatt Sprinkler, witli Open Channels. 

the drum (D), which, when filled with sewage, becomes heavier than the 
weight (F). The drum (D) therefore falls, and opens the valve (B), thus 
admitting the sewage to the 
sprinkler. Mather and Piatt 
were the first to replace the 
easily clogged perforated pipes 
by open troughs (fig. 108). 
The figure also illustrates the 
measuring vessel and inter- 
rupter. The drum is up, 
and therefore the measuring 
vessel is filling. As will be 
seen from the figure, the 
sewage is led in from the 
bottom, as in the Whittaker 
sprinkler. The rotation of 
the sprinkler is facilitated by 
the turbine shown in fig. 
109, which is situated in 
the central portion of the 
sprinkler, and through which 
the sewage has to pass before 
reaching the open troughs. 
During the last few years 
Mather and Piatt have con- 
structed many sewage puri- 




FiG. 109.— Mather and Piatt Sprinkler, 
driven by Turbines. 



fication works, in which sprinklers have been adopted, feeding filters 
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from 14 to 207 feet in diameter. One of their larger forms of distributor, 
driven by electricity, is shown in fig. 110. 




Fig. 110.— Mather and Piatt Sprinkler, electrically driven (Chichester). 




Fio. 111. — Birmingham Siirinklers. 



In fig. Ill two of the large sprinkler filters are shown, which have been 
erected at Birmingham for the purpose of making comparative experiments. 
These also are driven electrically. 
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Jenmngg' Sprinkler. — In the form of sprinkler shown in fig. 112, 
constructed by George Jennings, Ltd., London, the sewage is led into a 




Fig. 112. — Jennings' Rotating Sprinkler, with Syphonio Feed. 

fixed vessel in the centre of the filter. The ends of the sprinkler arms dip 
into this vessel and syphon the sewage out. Another method of supporting 
and feeding sprinklers, adopted by Jennings, 
is shown in fig. 113. 

Scott-Moncrieff's Sprinkler. — The large 
sprinkler shown in fig. 114 was erected at 
Birmingham by Scott-Moncrieff for experi- 
mental purposes. The sewage flows out of 
a movable open trough, and the sprinkler 
is rotated by means of a motor running on 
lines around the filter. The distribution 
obtained in this manner is very good, but 
the cost is said to be prohibitive. 

Fiddian Distributor. — Quite novel was 
the idea of Fiddian to allow the sewage to 
discharge from cups into a distributing 
apparatus which had the form of an over- 
driven water-wheel (fig. 115). As soon as 
the grooves of the wheel become filled, the 
wheel rotates. In fig. 116 is shown a 
Fiddian distributor, fitted ready for the fill- 
ing of the filter at Enfield. I have seen 
this distributor in operation, and at the 
same time two others in which the sewage 
was distributed by means of perforated 
pipes. The surface of the filters fed with 
perforated pipes was covered with a thick, 
grey, slimy, evil-smelling vegetation. At 
Leeds and other towns such vegetation 
considerably interfered with the purification of the sewage. On the 
Fiddian filter, which was fed with the same sewage and at the same 
rate as the other filters, this grey growth was absent, and in its place 
a green growth of algse was noticeable, which had no smell. In all 




Fio. 113.— Method of Support 
for Jennings' Sprinkler. 
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three cases the sewage was derived from one and the same septic tank, 
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Fio. 114. — Scott-Moiicrieff Distributor, motor driven (BirmiDgham). 

so that the method of distribution alone could account for the variations 
in the growths on the surface of the filters. 




Fig. 115.— Fiddian Distributor (Enfield). 

Fiddian distributors, which are manufactured by Birch, Killon & Co. 
of Manchester, are about twice as expensive as other forms of distribu- 
tor. They have, however, quickly attained a good reputation, because, 
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possessing no narrow holes likely to become clogged, the sewage can flow 
freely,' because also of their reliability in working, the even distribution of 
the sewage, and for various other reasons. 

Travelling Distributors. — In addition to rotating sprinklers, travelling 
distributors have lately been adopted for the purpose of feeding rectangular 




Fio. 116. — Fiddian Distributor, in course of erection. 

biological filters. The form shown in fig. 117 is moved backwards and 
forwards by means of electricity. The sewage is syphoned from the feed 
channel situated between the two filters and distributed by means of open 
troughs. 

Adopting the principle of the overdriven water-wheel introduced by 




Fio. 117. — Wilcox and Raike'ä Distributor for Rectangular Filters, motor driven. 

Fiddian, Ham, Baker & Co. have constructed a travelling distributor at 
Bolton (fig. 118). The sewage is discharged from cups on to one side of 
the water-wheel, so that the apparatus moves in the direction towards 
these cups. As soon as the end of the filter is reached, a lever collides 
with a buffer (P, fig. 118), and causes the current of sewage to be deflected 
to a series of buckets on the other side of the water-wheel, so that the 
apparatus moves automatically backwards. I have seen the apparatus 
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working at Bolton, and after several months working it was giving every 
satisfaction as regards the reliability of its automatic action. In the 




Fig. 118.— Ham, Baker k Co. Distributor. Fiddian's Principle applied to 
Rectangular Filters (Bolton). 

district, however, mining operations are carried on, with the result that 
the ground occasionally sinks and the rails have to be levelled afresh. 




Fio. 119.— Jennings' Distributor for Rectangular Filters. 

Jennings also works a travelling distributor by means of a water-wheel 
(R, fig. 119). 
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Scott-MoncriefTs Method of Distribution. — At this point, for the sake 
of completeness, a method of distribution should be described, of which much 
has been heard. In 1891 Scott-MoncriefF constructed his cultivation tank 
(see p. 96), Le, a tank filled with stones (fig. 120). The sewage enters 
by the pipe (A),. passes beneath the perforated bottom of the tank (G), and 
upwards through the tank, leaving the undissolved solids and discharging 
through the pipe (J) on to the tipping apparatus (M), which throws the 




Figs. 120, 121.-~Scott-Moncriefl'8 Cultivation Tank and Biological Filter. 

sewage on to the surface of the coke (see also fig. 121). The sewage then 
drops gradually through the trays (P). The apparatus has been adopted 
for various private houses, barracks, and similar institutions. 

Ducat's Filter. — The filter invented by Ducat has also received much 
attention and deserves mention here (fig. 122). The walls of the filter are 
composed of drain-pipes placed nearly horizontally, with the object of effect- 
ing aeration from the sides. In order to restore the consequent loss of heat, 
the filter is provided with a heating apparatus. The sewage is distributed 
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Fio.|122. — Ducat's Biological Filter, with Heating Arrangement 

over the surface of the filter by means of tipping troughs. The filter is 
constructed in various layers, as shown in fig. 123. 

Sprayers. — Corbett has adhered to fixed sprinklers, which he has 
gradually perfected, finally adopting a form in which the sewage is sprayed 
in the form of a fountain. For a time he used the jet depicted in fig. 1 24, 
which sent a sheet of sewage over the surface of the filter, as shown in fig. 
125. This method of distribution has given every satisfaction at Salford, 
and it has been adopted by Watson at Birmingham on a very large scale. 
Watson has adopted the form of jet shown in fig. 126. In the centre it 
carries a nail (A), which can be taken out and replaced if the jet shows 
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Fio. 123.— Ducat's Biological Filter, showing Method of Aeration and Grading Material. 




Fio. 124. — Gjers and Harrison Spray Jet, as used by Corbett at Salford. 




Fig. 125.— Gjers and Harrison Fixed Spray 
Jet in Action. 




Fig. 126.— Ham, Baker & Co. 
Sprayer at Birmingham. 
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signs of bad distribution. A Birmingham filter is shown in cross-section 
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Fio. 1 27. — Birmiogham Filters. Cross Section. 

in fig. 127, and in perspective in fig. 128. The well-known engineers 
Fuller and Hering have also adopted fixed spray jets at the Columbus 




Fig. 128.— -Birmingham Filters. Bird's-eye View. 

Experiment Station, after making comparative experiments with all suit- 
able methods of distribution ; these were adopted in view of the severe 
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frosts which occur in the United States. A filter, fitted with a spray jet, 
is shown in fig. 129, as it w^as seen by Winslow in winter. The filter was 
covered with ice and snow, and yet surrounding the spray jet the heat of 
the sewage was sufficient to keep the surface of the filter free, even under 




Fio. 129.— Col urn has Sprayer in Winter. 

the difficult circumstances depicted. On this account Hering and Fuller 
have recommended the adoption of these spray jets at Baltimore. They 
use the Columbus sprayer, shown in fig. 130. The sewage passes freely 
through the jet, and then is forced against a cone, which distributes it in 
the manner illustrated by fig. 131. Clogging of the jets, such as occurs 








Fio. 130.— Columbus Sprayer. 



Fio. 131.— Columbus Sprayer in Action. 



at Birmingham, chiefly on account of grease deposition, is said not to 
occur with the Columbus sprayer. Through the kindness of Franze of 
I^ipsic, I have received a Columbus sprayer, but experiments which I have 
carried out on the evenness of the distribution have not been quite satis- 
factory. This fault is acknowledged by C. W. Fuller, but it is intended 
to be overcome at Baltimore by first collecting the sewage in tanks which 
are to be emptied intermittently in the manner described on p. 199. In 
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this maimer the pressure on the jets will be varied, and a more even 
distribution consequently obtained. 

In the meantime I have had other forms of sprayers submitted to me, 
but these will not be described here, especially as they do not meet all the 
difficulties which present themselves in spraying sewage. They will be 
described, however, along with other recent improvements in the technical 
details of sewage puriucatiou, in the pages of the Geatmdheits-Ingenieur, 

Importance of Fine Surface Layers. — It has already been mentioned 
that the Accrington filters yielded at first perfectly clear effluents, but that 
these gradually became turbid and deposited peaty matter. As time went 
on these flocculent deposits became more serious. The deposits were 
largely non-putrescible and very stable. From this it was concluded that 
it was necessary for this material to be washed out of the filter, for fear of 
clogging the pores. Especially from Leeds the recommendation was made 
to construct biological filters of such coarse material that this flocculent 
matter could pass freely away. Such procedure is, to a certain extent, 
justifiable, but it should first be asked whether the amount of these deposits 
cannot be diminished. Their nature, therefore, should be first investi- 
gated. They consist of the products of weathering action on the material 
of which the filters are constructed ; of the more stable residue of the 
organic matters in the sewage, which have been deposited either mechani- 
cally or by means of absorption on the filter material ; of ferric hydrate, 
derived partly from the sewage and partly from the clinker, coke, etc.; and, 
finally, of animal and vegetable forms of life. 

In my opinion the quantity of these substances may be regulated by 
constructing the surface of the filter of fine material, so as to retain the 
greater portion of the suspended solids and of the absorbable solids in 
solution, either on or immediately beneath the surface of the filter. 
Against such a method we have the observation that even with filters 
constructed of very large material, such as those at Leeds, the sewage 
began to pool on the surface as soon as the growth of PUobolus reached 
a certain intensity. It was thought that the character of the Leeds 
sewage was specially favourable to this growth, but it has already been 
mentioned that at Enfield two filters showed a large amount of such 
growths on the surface, whilst another showed none, according to the 
method of distribution of the sewage. According to my own observations, 
such growths are more favoured in cases where the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is retained in the sewage until it reaches the filters, as in all cases of 
distribution by means of perforated pipes, than when the effluents from 
septic tanks are first aerated to some extent. I have made observations 
on ja percolating filter constructed of very coarse material, and on which 
this fungal growth was very marked indeed. On using a fine surface layer 
the fungal growth did not interfere, although the same sewage was applied 
to the filter. I am convinced that this result was not merely due to the 
method of distribution, but largely to the action of the fine material. 

14 
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My experiments on this point date from 1902. In 1904 Reid began 
to use fine material at Hanley for the surface layers of filters, and the 
results which he has obtained have been satisfactory. It has been stated 
that these results are due to the fact that the Hanley sewage is a very 
weak sewage. The character of the sewage may have had a certain 
importance; but my own observations with very concentrated sewages, 
such as that of Unna, have convinced me that the method will give 
satisfactory results with sewages other than those which are very dilute. 

The importance of fine surface layers will be referred to again shortly ; 
but before doing so, I should like to draw attention to the fact that the 
opinion generally held is that percolating filters should be so constructed 
that the flocculent matters can be readily washed through with the 
effluent. At Leeds it was considered advisable to facilitate this, either by 
means of a hose-pipe or by dosing the filter temporarily at a high rate. 
Microscopical examination of the substances thus washed through reveals 
the presence of much animal and vegetable life, and chemical analysis 
shows that the products of the weathering action on the material of the 
filter are also present. In order to limit weathering action, the use of very 
resistant material, such as broken saggers (waste from the potteries at 
Hanley), broken granite (Birmingham), and pebbles (Rodley, Leeds), has 
been gradually adopted for the construction of percolating filters. 

In well-aerated percolating filters the weathering processes are not so 
intense as in contact beds. Even when cinders are used, the life of a 
percolating filter is longer than that of a contact bed, but coke is not to 
be recommended, because it will not bear the weight of the upper layers 
without breaking down. 

In England, almost without exception, percolating filters are dosed 
with septic sewage. This has occasionally given rise to complaints of 
nuisance from smell. At the present time the Royal Commission is having 
experiments carried out to see whether such nuisances can be avoided, and 
at the same time a larger volume of sewage treated on percolating filters, 
by subjecting the sewage to a preliminary chemical treatment. In this 
direction the experiments will be very valuable which are being under- 
taken to see whether chemical precipitation will not admit of filters, 
designed and constructed for the dry weather flow, being used in wet 
weather for three to six times this quantity. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that during the last few years 
rapid progress has been made both with respect to the distribution of 
sewage and the constriietion of percolating filters. It may be said that 
the percolating system has almost driven the contact process out of the 
field. Of the large towns, with the exception of Manchester, where the 
contact process had been adopted before the percolating system had 
received general recognition, Sheffield alone can be mentioned where the 
contact process is being adopted. 

The Hambuig Filter System. — A few years ago I expressed myself 
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sceptically regarding rotating and movable distributing apparatus. 
Practical experience has proved the correctness of my views ; for wind, 
frost, and other causes, especially damage to the bearings of the apparatus, 
have interfered with the distribution, and thus with the purification of 
the sewage. In the more modem forms described above, such faults have 
been overcome ; but, in spite of this, a method which I worked out in 1901 
still possesses some practical importance. 

The Hamburg Filter with Fine Surface Layer.— In 1901 the artificial 
biological method of sewage purification had been so far developed as to 
justify its adoption by any town or large institution. Difficulties were 
chiefly met with in small works, such as those for private residences or 
small institutions, where there was nobody to look after the works. In 
such cases the contact process could not be considered, since it requires 
very careful attention and soon shows the effect of neglect, the beds and 
consequently the effluents becoming putrescent. The adoption of auto- 
matic feed and distributing apparatus would also have required attention 
and supervision, for any stoppage in the working would have allowed the 
sewage to flow unpurified through the beds. At that time I was asked 
for advice almost daily from various quarters as to the best method of 
procedure in such cases. I was engaged upon experiments with a view to 
collecting the sewage in tanks, and syphoning it over on to biological 
filters, the outlet from which was always kept open. The result of the 
experiments exceeded my expectations. Stoppages in the comparatively 
narrow syphon tubes could be easily avoided. In spite of this, I have 
never recommended the adoption of such a method in practice, for it was 
evident that the syphon would become stopped up if neglected, and 
experience has shown that such neglect must always be taken into account. 
The resulting consequences would have been attributed to artificial 
biological processes generally, and at that time their practical applica- 
bility was being very much questioned in many influential quarters. 

I placed the problem before myself somewhat as follows : The works 
would have to be placed in such a position as neither to be seen nor 
smelled, and so that they would work without any attention for days at a 
time. Hence at no point would the flow of the sewage have to be 
hindered by narrow pipes or similar obstacles. As a rule, no very large 
fall is available, and hence the filters, etc., would not have to be very deep. 
Finally, the works would have to be carried out at a low cost. 

The observations which I had made in the syphon experiments led me 
to the following considerations and Experiments : If sewage is placed upon 
a layer of fine material, it can only pass through at a fixed maximum rate. 
If layers of material, gradually increasing in size, be placed beneath the 
fine material, the sewage which has passed through the upper layer will be 
taken up by the lower layers in the form of drops, each piece of material 
drawing the liquid from the finer material immediately above it. The 
liquid then spreads over the sepanite pieces of material, and collects at the 
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bottom or on projections in the form of drops, which fall on to the next 
lower piece of material, where the same process is repeated. On the 
smaller pieces of material the process is not easily visible, but on cinders 
the size of one's fist the formation of drops can be observed on each pro- 
jection. In the very coarse material the drops fall from one projection to 
another through the intermediate air space, and this process takes place 
throughout the filter. It was easily observed with models which I had 
constructed, about a yard high and about a foot in diameter. 

The even distribution and resolution of the sewage into the form of 
drops could thus be attained in a very simple manner, quite as well or 
even better than by means of the above described expensive forms of 
apparatus. Without any form of apparatus, therefore, not only can 
definite quantities of sewage be put through the filter, but this can be 
distributed throughout the filter as evenly as can be desired. In my 
experimental filters all the coarser suspended solids remained on the surface 
of the fine top layer of material. In this layer also the greater part of the 
dissolved substances were retained by absorption, and the liquid passing 
into the lower layers was nearly clear and only slightly putrescible. A 
sample of the liquid taken immediately below this layer still contained 
considerable amounts of ammonia, but only small quantities of nitric acid. 
In the lower layers the reverse was the case, and even when very strong 
sewage was employed, the effluents were perfectly clear, colourless, and 
free from smell. 

Biological filters in walled tanks or fermentation vats, which had for 
some time given good results, ceased to do so when covered with a layer 
of fine material. Even with filters which had previously given excellent 
results when worked intermittently, the effluents soon commenced to 
smell of sulphuretted hydrogen and to become black. This state of affairs 
was not improved by inserting comparatively wide ventilating pipes 
through the surface into the coarser layers. Later, as we shall see, I 
learnt how to obtain good results from filters constructed in walled tanks 
beneath the surface of the ground and entirely covered in. My experi- 
ments were first developed on biological filters which had previously been 
used as contact beds, and which were constructed of cinders, 3 to 7, 5 to 
10, and 10 to 30 mm. in size. Furrows were dug on the surface of these 
beds and filled with fine-grained material. These facts are given in chrono- 
logical order, in order to prevent others in future from making mistakes 
which have repeatedly been made in constructing w^orks on this simple 
principle, and also because quite erroneous ideas have been prevalent as 
to the origin of this method. 

The surface of the bods was not prepared as at Manchester, where the 
method adopted has not given satisfaction, but with the observation of 
certain necessary precautions, to be detailed later. Between the various 
furrows the coarse material was visible for a width of a few inches. 
When the sewage was led into the furrows, filled with fine material, better 
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effluents were obtained than had previously been obtained from the same 
filters working as contact beds ; at the same time more sewage could be 
treated during the twenty-four hours, although the filters were only operated 
for twelve hours, resting at night. The new method possessed the 
advantage over the contact process in that the works required no attention 
through the day. The sewage flowed into the furrows throughout the 
day, and had a free outlet from the bottom of the filter. It was not 
necessary to be continually opening and shutting valves throughout the 
day, as with the contact process. Besides this, more sewage could be 
treated and better effluents obtained. 

The results obtained up to this point were so satisfactory that I 
decided to recommend the adoption of the new method in two cases, where 
contact beds had proved a failure. 
In one of these cases (fig. 132) the 
contact beds were constructed, about 
6 feet deep, of clinker 3 to 7 mm. 
in size, and treated with septic 
sewage. The effluents were black, 
and smelled of sidphuretted hydro 
gen, because under the existing 
conditions there was not sufficient 
exchange of air. The beds remained Fia. 132. ^Hamburg Trickling Filters 
just as they were ; the surface alone (Andreasberg), 

was furrowed and treated as above described. The result was immediately 
evident ; the effluents were well purified and contained large quantities of 
nitric acid. The incoming sewage could easily be dealt with. 

In the second case the sewage was from a tannery. Attempts at 
treatment in contact beds had failed, because, on account of the large 
amount of organic matter which the refuse contained, when it was run 
on to the beds it formed a foam on the surface as much as two yards high, 
and this prevented access of air. Furrows were dug on the surface of 
the beds and the sewage allowed to enter in a steady stream. No foam 
was formed, the purification was improved, and all technical difficulties in 
operating the works disappeared. 

In 1904 Calmette evolved a method at the Madeleine Experiment 
Station, which is very similar to mine at this stage of its development, 
except that he employed the method of feeding the filters which I had 
in the meantime abandoned, t.e. by means of syphons {fig, 133). Calmette 
was satisfied with the working and the results obtained from these filters. 

I was not quite satisfied with my system of furrows, because a filter 
constructed on this principle could not be left entirely to itself. If the 
furrows were to become clogged, or the sewage were suddenly applied in 
large volumes, the sewage would overflow into the coarser material of the 
ridges. There was also a danger that sludge and fine material would be 
raked into the exposed coarse material when raking over the furrows, 
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thus causing a clogging of the pores and consequent interference 
with a proper exchange of air. I therefore constructed a biological filter 
of clinker the size of a man's fist and larger, in the form of a truncated 
pyramid, and on the top of this I placed fine material, graded as described 
later. The fine material was held in position by a hollow cylinder of metal. 




Fio. 183.— Calmette*s Filters (Madeleine). 

which at the same time prevented the sewage overflowing. Septic as well 
as fresh sewage when placed on such a filter was discharged from the very 
beginning as a clear, colourless, and non-putrescible efiluent, containing nitric 
acid in such quantities as we had never previously obtained from the same 
sewage at our experimental works. Per square yard of surface the amount 




Fio. 134.— Hamburg Trickling Filter (Gross-Hausdorf;. Cross Section. 

of sewage treated on this filter about four and a half feet deep, per day of 
twelve hours, was 270 gallons, equivalent to 200 gallons per cubic yard of 
clinker. Side aeration alone must have accounted for this increaseil quali- 
tative and quantitative efiiciency. From this date onwards I have therefore 
had these filters constnicted without side walls whenever possible. 

Such a plant is illustrated by figs. 134 and 135. It is entirely situated 
below the level of the ground, and the beautiful park-like estate on which 
it has been built is not in any way disfigured by it. The effluent flows 
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into a small pond, where it has left no traces of its presence, although 
the works have been in operation for some years. 

The following may 
serve as an example to 
show the futility of deal- 
ing with all questions 
of sewage treatment 
according to a common 
plan: Irrigation is 
rightly regarded as the 
best method of sewage 
purification, and there- 
fore it was going to 
be adopted for a con- 
valescent home. In the 
case to which I refer 
very suitable land had 
been bought for irriga- 
tion purposes, but the 




Fio. 135.— Hamburg Trickling Filter (GroBS- 
Hansdorf). Plan. 



home itself would have been surrounded by irrigation areas. On my 
advice, therefore, irrigation was abandoned in favour of artificial biological 




Fig. 136. — General View, showing Comparative Size of Biological Sewage Works 
for a Sanatorium. 

treatment. Local circumstances were such that it was only possible to 
construct works in the immediate vicinity of the home, but it was 
possible to place them in an outhouse indicated by a cross on fig. 136. 
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The building is entirely hidden by the bushes close to the large institu- 
tion, which is now therefore situated in a beautiful park, instead of in 
the middle of a sewage farm. In the six years during which the works 
have been in operation, no nuisance whatever has been caused. The 
works were constructed under the direction of the eminent director, 
Gebhard, whose early decease is to be greatly lamented. The various 
other similar small works which have been constructed on his initiative 
have all worked very satisfactorily. If these results are compared with 
the numerous unsuccessful results which have been the fate of biological 
processes in Germany, it is clear what a very important place is to be 
assigned in such matters to personal influence and a knowledge of humanity. 
Gebhard always understood how to find the most suitable people for the 
work which was under his direction. The first attendant whom he 
selected was very sceptical and had no faith in the biological method. 
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Fig. 137.— Hamburg Trickling Filter (Oderberg). Cross Section. 

After he had become convinced, against his will, of the utility of the 
method, he was a very warm supporter. Later he was entrusted with the 
first working of the various other works mentioned. 

Whilst the Gross-Hansdorf works, as we have seen, could be constructed 
entirely below the level of the ground, the works illustrated in figs. 137 
and 138, designed by the architect Sartory, had to be constructed above 
the ground level, and, in view of the severe mountain climate, they were 
covered in. The two drawings explain themselves without further 
description. 

As I have already stated, my earlier experiments with fine-graded 
material were undertaken with the object of devising biological filters 
requiring little attention and thus suitable for private residences. I began 
by constructing septic tanks on the principle of the Fosses Mmcra^, and in 
these the sewage was made as strong as possible by the introduction of 
considerable amounts of fsecal matter and waste vegetables. When a 
gallon of sewage reached these tanks, a gallon was expelled on the other 
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side. In experimenting, all the irregularities which may be expected in a 
household were imitated; two gallons of sewage were introduced, corre- 
sponding to the emptying of a bucket; then again about fifty gallons 
corresponding to the emptying of a bath. The tank had a capacity of 
about 450 gallons, and received about 150 gallons of sewage daily. The 
effluent from this septic tank had a very penetrating odour of ammonia ; 
that from the filter was clear, with a slight yellow tinge. It had an 
earthy odour, and contained from 4 to 10 parts of nitric acid per 100,000. 
When kept in closed bottles, no objectionable gases were produced. The 
filter in question was only three feet deep, in order to be applicable in 
cases where little fall is available. 

In order to test whether the septic tank was necessary, sewage to 
which considerable quantities of fsecal matter and kitchen refuse had 
been added, was fed on to a percolating filter in the same irregular manner 
as above, without, however, being allowed first to become septic. The 




Fio. 138.— Hamburg Trickling Filter (Oderberg). Longitudinal Section. 

filter was small, and could only deal with about forty-four gallons at a 
time. A collecting tank was therefore placed to receive the sewage before 
reaching the filter, the outlet of the tank being closed by a float valve as 
soon as the sewage pooled on the top of the filter. A basket was placed 
beneath the outlet pipe from the tank, in order to retain the coarser sus- 
pended solids. In this case also the effluents were satisfactory. 

In accordance with this experiment, works were constructed for a 
house with thirty inmates. They were placed entirely underground, so 
that nothing was visible except the three covers shown in fig. 139. The 
filter was constructed of clinker. Air was admitted to the filter on one 
side through the open brickwork and also at the sides of the surface 
layer. The effluent was treated on a second small filter before being dis- 
charged to a road-side ditch. When the sewage was conducted directly 
on to the first filter, clogging soon took place on account of sand, which 
was contained in large quantities in the sewage of this country mansion. 
A detritus tank containing a nearly vertical screen was therefore pro- 
vided, and in the four years during which the works have been in operation 
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neither clogging nor any other fault has occurred. As soon as the surface 
layer shows signs of becoming impervious, usually after about a week, 
the sewage is discharged for a day direct to the second smaller filter. The 
larger filter then dries and is raked over. The filter easily accommodates 

f Ventilators. 
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Fio. 189.— Hamburg Trickling Filter (Poppenbüttel). Longitudinal Section. 

itself to the considerable variations in the volume of sewage. The deposit 
in the detritus tank is occasionally shovelled out and buried in the 
garden. The plant is really one which requires so little attention and 
which has been constructed so cheaply that it could easily be accommodated 
on any private estate. 
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Fig, 140.— Large Hamburg Filters. Plan. 

In 1902 I had already gained such confidence in this method that 1 
*was able to advise the town of Unna upon its adoption. The works had 
to be constructed for a population of 10,000, and the sewage is more 
concentrated than that of any other town of similar size, owing to the 
efiluents from breweries and a grain-washing plant. The Unna filters were 
designed and grouped together like those illustrated by fig. 140, except 
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that the feed pipes were situated on the same side of the filter as the 
effluent channel. The bed and sides of the excavation were simply 
covered loosely with brickwork, the soil being possessed of sufficient 
supporting power. The base of each filter was inclined towards the centre, 
so that the purified effluent flowed towards an effluent channel situated at 
this point. The effluent channel was situated as low as possible and 
covered with cement flags placed at such distances apart as to allow free 
entry and exit of air. The bottom layer of the filter was composed of 
pieces of clinker, a foot or even more in diameter. Between each two filters 
a wall (fig. 141) was built up of very large-sized clinker, to serve not only as 
a support for the filters, but also for purposes of ventilation. The filter 
within the clinker walls was constructed of material as large as a man's fist, 
which was forked into the filter so that the finer material was left behind. 
A layer of this finer material, about the size of walnuts, was placed over 
the coarser material, and then on the surface, between the clinker walls, 
beds of tine material were constructed (fig. 141). The sewage was dis- 
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Fig. 141. — Large Hamburg Filters. Cross Section and Longitudinal Section. 

tributed from slightly inclined V-shaped troughs, passing down the middle 
of each filter. 

These works have come up to and considerably exceeded my expecta- 
tions. The original scheme provided for a secondary set of filters ; but on 
my advice it was decided to first construct the primary filters, and in such 
a manner that the effluent could bo discharged by gravitation to secondary 
filtere, should these prove necessary. The works have been in operation 
since 1903, the separate filters being brought into operation as soon as 
completed. Portions of the separate filters can be brought into or left out 
of operation according as ridges of the fine surface material are omitted or 
constructed. I have repeatedly had opportunities of convincing myself 
that the effluents from the Unna filters are never putrescible, although 
the works have been continuously dealing with larger quantities of sewage 
than they were designed to treat. Only recently have sufficient filters 
been constructed to deal with the increasing volumes of sewage. 

A description of the Unna works is contemplated by the city engineer, 
Modersohn. It may be mentioned, however, that the cost of constructing 
the works, exclusive of the price paid for the land, amounted to six shilling» 
and threepence per head. If the sewage had not contained trade refuse, 
the works need only have been about half the size ; and the filters, which 
were originally constructed rather deeper than necessary as a precaution, 
since only little experience had been gained at that date, need not have 
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been constructed quite so deep. The later filters have been made shallower 
and yet work more satisfactorily than the earlier ones, because greater 
experience had been obtained as to their working. 

During recent years my system has been adopted by several other 
towns. Mistakes have been made which would scarcely have been thought 
possible with such a simple process. It is unnecessary to describe all 
these works in detail, but the mistakes which may be made will be dealt 
with later. 

At the present time. Bad Harzburg is constructing works on this system 
for a population of 10,000. The sewage is domestic in character, and 
comparable with normal town sewage. In the construction of the works, 
which are nearing completion, great care is being bestowed on every 
detail, and they will afford valuable information as to the capability of the 
filters. That, even under the most adverse conditions, the filters, when 
properly constructed, will yield satisfactory results, has been shown by the 
Unna works. 

Engineers are not always able to carry out their projects as clearly and 
simply as in the above cases. Repeatedly there is a tendency to introduce 
pumps, large aerating shafts, ornamentation of the distributing channels, 
and other matters which are not only perfectly useless, but which also 
endanger the satisfactory operation of the works, or at any rate considerably 
increase the attention necessary. In the biological method the primary 
considerations deal with physical, chemical, and biological pi-ocessos, and 
technical details as to the solution of the problem are of secondary im- 
portance. Among the latter the first place should be given to simplicity 
of construction and easy supervision. 

The whole secret of my process lies in the proper selection and arrange- 
ment of the surface layer. My first experiments were carried out with 
sand and gravel, then with garden soil, but clogging soon took place, and 
the surface became impervious to the sewage. This only confirmed a fact 
which had been known for decades. The clogging of sand can only bo 
avoided by working the filters intermittently, and allowing the surface of 
the filters to rest for two or three days after each charge. Better results 
were apparently obtained by the use of flue dust, which absorbed the 
sewage like a sponge and distributed it in drops over the lower layers. 
The flue dust, however, formed a paste with the sewage, cracks were 
formed, and the sewage then fell directly through without being purified. 
Coke and clinker have yielded very satisfactory results. If the dust is allowed 
to remain along with the broken clinker, only very small quantities of sewage 
can pass through, but tliese show a much higher degree of purification 
than should ever be necessary. If the surface layer is composed of too 
coarse material, the sewage simply falls through without being properly 
distributed. A mixture of fine and coarse material should not be employed, 
for the finer lodges in the pores of the larger. The best results have been 
produced by the use of material carefully sieved so as to contain nothing 
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less than 1 mm. nor greater than 3 mm. in size. If such material is 
placed directly on to coarse clinker, it is simply washed in, with the con- 
sequence that the filter becomes impervious. The surface layer must 
therefore be supported by intermediate layers. The upper intermediate 
layer must consist of 3 to 10 mm. material, followed by a 4-inch layer of 
10 to 30 mm. material and a layer of the size of walnuts. Then comes 
the coarse material of the filter. If the above directions are strictly 
adhered to, on removing the surface layer from filters which have been in 
continuous operation for years, treating sewage at a high rate, it will be 
found that the layer of 3 to 10 mm. material scarcely shows any signs of 
clogging. Clogging of the surface layer may be avoided by occasionally 
turning over the top four or six inches with a shovel and allowing the 
filter to rest for a day or two. Previous to this the surface must be 
allowed to dry, and the surface film, consisting chiefly of paper-pulp, 
removed to a depth of not more than about ^inch with a smooth 
shovel. When first brought into operation, the surface of the upper 
layer of the filter first assumes a slimy character, afterwards becoming 
granular. I am of the opinion that this change is due to the formation 
of ferric hydrate. 

The above described arrangement of the various layers was at first 
regarded as the fad of a theorist, and one or other of the intermediate 
layers have been omitted. The surface layer has then been washed into 
the coarse material, and the filter thus spoiled. It has had to be taken 
down, washed and sieved, or replaced by fresh material. In large works 
well known to me, this mistake has been made; and when the sewage 
would no longer pass through the filter, holes were made through the 
surface layer w^ith stakes. This only made matters worse. In a German 
town of medium size, the authorities have adopted this system without 
considering it necessary to make any inquiries as to the principles of the 
process. Mistakes were accordingly made in the gradation of the layers, 
and the sewage ponded upon one side of the filter. At another place, in 
spite of the experience which has been gained to the contrary, sand was 
placed directly over coarse material. At present these works are still in 
operation, but they will not last very long. 

The second great mistake which is made in constructing filters accord- 
ing to my system is that sufficient allowance is not made for rational 
aeration. It has been thought that the introduction of ventilating pipes 
was sufficient. My experience in this direction has already been mentioned. 
Under certain circumstances it is very difi&cult to effect side aeration, and 
I have accordingly had a series of experiments carried out on the ventila- 
tion of filters constructed on my system, in which, however, the sides of 
the filters were made perfectly tight. The results show that when the 
dust is carefully removed from the material, and the surface raked over 
sufficiently often, sufficient aeration may be effected from the top and 
bottom, if the depth of the filter is not too small. These aeration condi- 
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tiona are easily explained with the aid of the processes described on p. 175. 
Oxygen is absorbed by the filter, and a vacuum results, which is finally 
able to overcome the resistance of the surface layer. The action of this 
vacuum is greater in proportion as the quantity of air in the lower portions 
of the filter is greater. When the coarse material was about 6 feet deep, 
perfect saturation with oxygen and removal of carbon dioxide could be 
obtained, but this could not be obtained when the coarse material was only 
about 1 J feet deep, the conditions of experiment being in all other respects 
the same. When an aerating pipe was passed through the fine top layer 
into the coarse material, and the air withdrawn as from a chimney, satis- 
factory aeration could be easily maintained. For this reason I had recom- 
mended the introduction of such an aerating pipe in the works shown in 
fig. 139. The pipe was to be led up by the side of a kitchen chimney, but 
on account of the fall the works had to be constructed in another position, 
and the pipe was omitted. If sufiicient aeration can be obtained through 
the sides of the filter, the layer of coarse material may be constructed of a 
comparatively small depth. 1 have constructed such filters with only 
about 8 inches of coarse material, and they have produced satisfactory 
results for long periods. This serves to illustrate the important fact that 
the system is applicable in cases where the available fall is rather less than 
3 feet. 

When I expressed the opinion above that the Hamburg system might 
be of interest at the present day, even with the present high development 
of the technical details of distribution, I had in mind, on the one hand, 
the little attention which is necessary, i.e. the filters may be left to them- 
selves for a longer period than with any other method, and, on the other 
hand, the certain loss of head which is necessitated by all other methods of 
distribution. This loss of head is said to have reached a minimum in the 
Fiddian distributor. With the fixed forms of sprinkler, a pressure of 3 to 
10 feet is necessary, varying with the construction of the sprinkler. 
Moreover, in view of the coarse nature of the material which is usually 
adopted in conjunction with such sprinklers, the filters can hardly be 
constructed less than 6 feet deep. 

The only exception to this is afforded by Reid of Stafford, who has 
carried out experiments at Hanley with filters just over 3 feet deep. In 
England, Reid is regarded as the advocate of fine biological filters, and his 
experiments are everywhere attracting attention at the present time. 
The experiments were first commenced in 1904, several years after the 
commencement of our Hamburg experiments, and I have also formed the 
opinion that the works constructed on this system are not technically 
developed to the same extent as those constructed on the Hamburg 
system. In Reid's works, too, the distribution is not effected by the fine 
material, but by means of special distributing apparatus. 

The Hamburg system has been patented, but I have decided to make 
the process public property, so that it may be adopted by anyone. 
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D. Degener's Lignite Method. 

Sir E. Frankland considered it futile to search for a method by which 
the dissolved organic matters could be precipitated from sewage (p. 24). 
This problem was, however, solved in a most ingenious manner by Paul 
Degener, who, unfortunately, died young. Starting with the idea that 
dissolved organic substances can only be removed from liquids by absorptive 
action, and the assumption that it is the humus of the soil which effects 
this removal in the case of irrigation, he attempted to find substances con- 
taining a large proportion of humus. Peat and lignite appeared to be 
most suitable in this direction. Powdered lignite, however, when 
mixed with sewage, remained suspended in the liquid ; but by the further 
addition of precipitants, such as iron salts, the required precipitation took 
place. The oxygen absorbed and the organic nitrogen in the effluent so 
produced had been considerably reduced, and the effluent was non- 
putrescible. 

Degener's results must be regarded as epoch-making. They date from 
a period when general dissatisfaction prevailed with the hitherto known 
methods of chemical precipitation, and when it was recognised that irri- 
gation and land filtration could only be adopted in rare instances. 
Degener's process appeared to have a great future before it, especially as 
hopes were raised of a profit from the extraction of the precipitated grease 
and manurial constituents of the sewage. Even those who had given up 
hopes of such a profit, on account of the failure of all previous processes, 
recognised a great advantage of this process over all other precipitation 
processes, in the fact that the sludge could at any rate be disposed of in 
furnaces. 

Degener's process has, in the meantime, been adopted by various towns 
and institutions, e.g, at Potsdam, Spandau, Tegel, Soest, Reinickendorf, 
Oberschöneweide, at the Cable Works of Siemens & Halske, and at the 
Convalescent Homes at Uchtspringe and Siilzhayn. The number of works 
in existence is large enough to enable us to judge of the capabilities and 
cost of the process. When carefully managed, the process has always 
yielded satisfactory effluents, but no profits have been obtained. On the 
contrary, the process is the most costly of all methods of sewage purifica- 
tion which are in use at the present time. With the artificial biological 
processes which have become known since Degener's process was invented, 
it cannot compare either as regards reliability in working or as regards 
cost. Nevertheless, cases may occur here and there in which Degener's 
process may appear to be applicable, and on this account, as well as on 
account of the scientific value of the process, a short description follows. 
The Tegel works are generally regarded as the best example. 

Tegel is sewered on the separate system, and has a population of 14,000, 
including that of the Borsig Works and a prison, connected with the 
«ewers. The water consumption only amounts to 13-2 gallons per head 
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per day; but, in spite of this, the average daily volume of sewage amounts 
to 330,000 to 374,000 gallons, of which 184,800 may be taken as domestic 
sewage and the remainder as tr*^e refuse. The effluent is discharged into 
the Tegel Lake, from which, until recently, one of the large Berlin water- 
works derived its supply. As may be seen from fig. 142, the sewage works 
are situated in a thickly populated district, and yet no complaints have 
ever been made of nuisances from smell. Sedimentation is effected in two 
towers constructed on the Rothe-Röckner principle. The sewage is 
pumped from a collecting well, 20 feet deep, into a mixing channel, 
2 feet deep (K, hg. 143), where finely ground lignite is added (about 
20 lbs. lignite per 1000 gallons sewage). After the lignite has become 
evenly distributed throughout the sewage, precipitants are added (at T), 
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Fio. 142.— Lignite Method, Tegel Works. 

in the form of sulphates of iron or alumina (3 lbs. per 1000 gallons) ; 
the sewage next passes through a screen into circular channels surround- 
ing each of the towers, whence it flows down the pipes (R, fig. 144) into 
the lower portion of the towers. Rising in each tower the current of the 
sewage is distributed by means of an apparatus constructed of iron bars. 
When the sewage inside the tower reaches the same level as that in the 
circular channel outside, the air is pumped out of the tower, and the 
sewage continues to rise with a velocity which should not exceed ^V^^^^^ 
per second, so as to allow the sewage to remain in the tower from one 
and a half to two hours. Near the top of the tower there is another 
current distributor which conducts the sewage through a pipe passing 
down the outside of the tower into the effluent channel, which is 
about six inches lower than the water-level in the circular channel 
surrounding the tower. After being set in action, therefore, the tower 
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and the outlet pipe syphon the sewage from the tower into the effluent 
channel. 

In the tower the settling sludge forms a kind of floating filter, through 
which the incoming sewage must pass. The sludge finally settles into the 
bottom of the tower, where it is stirred up and run into a pump well for 
further treatment. The quantity of sludge produced is very large (over 
25 gallons per 1000 gallons of sewage). Special attention must be paid 
to the thorough removal of the sludge from the tower, for the absorbed 
organic matter easily gives rise to the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The sludge, which contains about 95 parts of water and 5 parts of solid 
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Fio. 144. —Lignite Method. Tower at Tegel. 

matter, is pumped to sludge boilers which are situated over the sludge 
presses (P, fig. 143). From these boilers it is run into so-called frame 
presses, in which the liquid portion is pressed through filter cloths under 
a pressure of 3| to 4 atmospheres, and a sludge cake remains, cojitaining 
60 to 65 per cent, of moisture, smelling of humus, and being non- 
putrescible. About thirty-five pounds of press-cake are obtained 
per 1000 gallons of sewage; and in summer this sludge becomes air 
dry in a few days, so that it may be burnt under boilers or in small 
furnaces without the addition of other fuel. The sludge cake has 
also been successfully used in the production of gas for heating 
purposes. 

From what has been said, without going further into technical details, 
it will be seen that the apparatus is somewhat complicated. The small 
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works just described require eight persons, besides the manager, six being 
employed in the day-time; one fireman, one workman for the lignite- 
grinding and stirring plant, three workmen for the sludge presses and 
cartage of the sludge, and one workman for sludge drying and cartage 
of fuel. 

The cost of erecting the Tegel works was just over £10,000; the 
annual working cost is £1550 (1903). Including interest and sinking 
fund (113'6 shillings per million gallons of sewage, or one shilling per 
head of population per annum), the total working cost amounts to 
372'7 shillings per million gallons, or 3*22 shillings per head of population 
per annum. In the Tegel works, however, it should be borne in mind that 
a considerable proportion of the cost is due to trade refuse. After making 
allowance for this, Schury and Bujard calculate the net working cost at 
1'81 shillings per head per annum. 

At Potsdam the sewage of a population of 60,000 is purified by the 
lignite method. The sludge is burnt in the neighbouring municipal 
electricity works. After allowing for the income derived from this source, 
Wimmer calculates the cost of the process at Potsdam to be 1 *20 shillings 
per head per annum. 

At Spandau the sewage of about 63,000 persons is treated by Degener's 
process. The dried sludge produced daily amounts to three and a half 
tons ; it is pressed into briquettes, and sold for about seven shillings a ton, 
a small portion being also sold for manurial purposes. Wimmer calculates 
the total cost of the process to be 1*39 shillings per head per annum, or 
312*3 shillings per million gallons of sewage treated. 

At Oberschöneweide the cost of purification, including interest and 
sinking fund, is said to be 250 shillings per million gallons of sewage. 

According to Proskauer, the degree of purification produced when the 
works are carefully managed is satisfactory both from the chemical and 
physical standpoint. The organic nitrogen and the oxygen absorbed are 
reduced by 60 to 80 per cent., and the effluent is non-putrescible. 
According to the reports of the supervising authorities, the purification 
efiected at Tegel was very variable, e,g, in 1899 the reduction in the 
organic nitrogen varied from 14 to 96 per cent., and in 1900 from 33 to 
95 per cent. The variations are said to have been mainly due to temporary 
overworking of the apparatus. 

In times of epidemic, Proskauer is of the opinion that the purified 
effluent may be sufficiently disinfected within a few minutes by the 
addition of 2*5 lbs. of lime or 015 lb. of chloride of lime per million 
gallons of sewage. 

According to the experiments of Reichle and Dost, the calorific value 
of the sludge obtained from Degener's process is not entirely due to the 
lignite added, 11 to 30 per cent, of the total calorific value being due 
to the matters precipitated from the sewage. The calorific value of the 
gas which has up to the present been obtained from the sludge is only 
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small, but the above-mentioned authors believe that a not inconsiderable 
reduction of the cost of working may accrue from a gasification process. 
They recommend experiments in open settling tanks in which less expensive 
precipitants might be used ; and they are of the opinion that, if the technical 
process of gasification can be perfected, the lignite method of sewage 
purification might be combined with a municipal power station, because of 
the small area necessary and because of the possibility of thus disposing 
of the sludge. 



CHAPTER IX. 
THE DISINFECTION OF SEWAGE. 

Infectiousness. 

Contamination of Rivers. — Domestic or town sewage contains very large 
numbers of micro-organisms; seldom less than a million per c.c, and 
often as many as ten millions or more. The majority of these bacteria 
are quite harmless. In cases of infectious intestinal diseases, however, 
such as cholera, typhoid, and dysentery, the germs of these diseases find 
their way into the sewage. The germs of diphtheria, tuberculosis, 
infantile summer diarrhoea, and of many other diseases, may also be present. 
Besides the above, sewage contains definite species of bacteria, which have 
been shown to be very virulent when inoculated into animals. Among 
these should be mentioned Bacilltbs enteritidis sporogeiveSy the spores of 
which, according to Houston, are generally present in sewage to the 
extent of 1000 or more per c.c. Houston also found not less than 1000 
Streptooocci per c.c, but the question as to how many of these Streptococci 
are pathogenic remains undecided. 

If guinea-pigs are inoculated with only small doses of sewage, they 
become ill almost without exception, and often die. The drinking of 
sewage must accordingly be regarded not only as unappetising, but also 
as likely to be hurtful to health, and, in cases of epidemic intestinal 
diseases, as directly dangerous. If sewage is discharged into water- 
courses, danger may result under certain circumstances. At the present 
day it is generally recognised that the water of rivers which have passed 
through populated districts is not in its raw state fit for drinking and 
other domestic purposes, and most towns have abandoned the use of 
untreated river water. They have either made themselves independent 
of river water by using well-water, or they draw their supplies from 
streams which are specially protected against pollution. Where freedom 
from pollution is not possible, the river water is subjected to a filtration 
process, and at the present day the question of a further treatment, e,g. 
ozonisation of the filtered water, is being very much discussed. 

Under the above conditions we are chiefly concerned with those cases 

in which individual persons occasionally drink river water or otherwise 
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come into contÄCt with it. The main factor in this direction is formed 
by the floating population, which amounts to some thousands on the 
German rivers and streams. Care is indeed taken that boatmen can 
supply themselves as far as possible with drinking water at all landing 
places. The danger of infection which is connected with the' consumption 
of unboiled river water is also widely made known. Hence, if the boat- 
man drinks water drawn directly from the river, he does so at his own 
risk, and must be responsible for the consequences. The boatmen usually 
discharge all their waste products into the rivers ; and if they are suffering 
from intestinal disease, they infect the portion of the stream over which they 
travel and thus endanger the health of others. So long as it is safe to 
assume that pathogenic germs can only survive for a few days in our open 
water-courses, and that they cannot multiply or only to an inappreciable 
extent therein, it is not necessary to fear that the above conditions will give 
rise to serious epidemics. 

With regard to the questions as to how long pathogenic germs, such 
as the bacilli of cholera and typhoid, can survive in river water, and as 
to whether and under what conditions they can multiply therein, the 
evidence in my opinion is not yet complete. Personally, I cannot share 
the generally prevalent opinion that the bacilli of typhoid, cholera, etc., 
die rapidly in our water-courses. On the other hand, the experience of 
last century has shown us that by simple precautions, such as sand filtra- 
tion, a seriously infected river water may be practically completely 
deprived of its infectious character, so long as the filtration process is 
properly conducted. This fact forms the commencement in considering 
the question as to how far precautionary measures must be adopted in 
order to deprive sewage of its infectious character before being discharged 
into a water-course. 

The standpoint to be adopted will be that in populated districts, even 
if the sewage is not systematically discharged into the river, the river 
water is a possible danger to health and unsuitable for drinking and other 
purposes, but that practical measures can be adopted to convert it into 
water which is unobjectionable from a sanitary point of view. In the case 
of rivers which serve as sources of water supply, in spite of these practical 
measures which may be adopted, attempts should be made to restrict the 
infection to a minimum. In the case of rivers which are not used as 
sources of water supply, bathing places will have to receive consideration, 
as well as the river population, and the fact that the water of such rivers 
may come into contact with food destined for human consumption, as in 
the washing of milk pails, the rinsing of vegetables, etc. The infection of 
fishes is not of such great importance, as fishes are usually boiled before 
being consumed. The discharge of sewage into the sea may give rise 
to the infection of shellfish, which is mainly consumed unboiled. Since 
the thorough investigations which have been made in England, it can no 
longer be doubted that oysters can be and often have been the cause of 
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outbreaks of cholera and typhoid. This view is also confirmed by careful 
experiments which have been made in America. 

Precautions against River Infection. — From what has been said it 
will be clear that sew^e, almost without exception, must be regarded 
with suspicion, and that under certain circumstances it must be regarded 
as infectious. In all cases where it is a question of discharging sewage 
into a river, the possibility of spreading infectious diseases mu3t be 
considered. This possibility varies with the conditions of the river, the 
density of the population, apd the amount of traffic on the river, and 
must be dealt with in each individual case. In certain circumstances it 
will be necessary to adopt measures for the separation or destruction of 
the infectious germs either permanently or temporarily. As in all hygienic 
questions, so in this it -will be necessary to have regard to the various 
opposing interests and to the question of cost. For this reason only 
those measures which are not excluded for the above reasons will be dealt 
with here. 

«Disinfection" Defined^^In the first place, we have to consider how 
far the methods of sewage ^purification which have been enumerated in 
preceding chapters are suitable for depriving sewage of its infectious 
character. This may be accomplished either by separating the infectious 
germs from the sewage or by their destruction. The latter we call 
disinfection. The question of separation of the inicro-organisms will be 
dealt with later ; the more complicated problem of disinfection will be first 
considered. 

Indicators of Contamination. — Disinfection in this connection must 
not be considered as equivalent to sterilisation, for sterilisation implies 
the complete destruction of all the germs present in the sewage. If 
sterilisation could bo carried out as easily and as cheaply as disinfection, it 
would certainly be preferable, on account of the greater ease w^ith which 
it may be controlled. Sterilisation is, however, much more difficult and 
more expensive than disinfection ; and since the majority of sewage bacteria 
may be regarded as harmless, disinfection, or the destruction of the 
pathogenic germs, is generally considered sufficient. Even in the excreta 
of patients suffering from typhoid and dysentery, the pathogenic germs of 
these diseases are found along with many other bacteria, and consequently, 
even in strongly infected sewage, their number is not very large in com- 
parison with the number of other sewage bacteria. With the means 
at our disposal it is very difficult to prove the presence of pathogenic 
germs among all the other bacteria, and the supervision of a disinfection 
process cannot be carried out by testing whether pathogenic germs can 
be developed in the treated sewage. Other indirect methods must be 
employed. In 1892 I drew attention to the fact that the presence of 
Bacillus colt affords a good guide to the presence of fsecal matter in water. 
These bacilli are found in large quantities in the intestinal excreta of nearly 
all animals ; and since sewage is chiefly dangerous on account of intestinal 
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diseases, i,e, because pathogenic germs find their way into the sewage along 
with the contents of the intestines, the presence or absence of Bacillus coli 
allows fairly safe conclusions to be drawn as to the fear of infection. A 
year later, Theobald Smith also recommended the use of Bacillus coli as an 
indicator, as a result of experiments which he carried out in 1891, in the 
same year as my own experiments were carried out. Since then Bacillus 
coli has come to be regarded as a useful indicator in this connection. In 
examinations as to the infection of well or river water it is now customary 
to test for Bacillus coli. In the disinfection of sewage, the Bacillus coli 
appears to me to be an equally useful indicator. Not only is its presence 
certain in cases of cholera, typhoid, dysentery, and other intestinal diseases, 
but as regards its persistence under adverse conditions it is very similar 
to the typhoid bacillus. This is especially the case as regards increase of 
temperature and the action of chemicals. As a further advantage, the 
fact must be regarded that Bacillus coli is rather more persistent than the 
typhoid bacillus, and that it is always present in sewage in larger numbers 
than the specific pathogenic organisms. Hence, measures which lead to 
the separation or destruction of Bacillus coli, may be safely assumed to 
dispose of the typhoid bacillus and the equally sensitive germs of cholera, 
dysentery, etc. BacUlvs coli may be tested for in sewage without difficulty. 
It forms gas in media containing sugar, and may be recognised on plate 
cultures in which Drigalski's medium, Endo's agar medium, Rotberger's 
neutral red agar, and other special media are employed. In the absence 
of the possibility of directly testing for the presence of living pathogenic 
germs, the author has employed BojcüIus coli as an indicator. In the 
meantime this practice has also become general, especially in testing the 
efficiency of the disinfecting plant at sewage works, where it must be 
regarded as inadmissible to infect large volumes of sewage, which have to 
enter the streams, with pathogenic germs even for purposes of experiment. 
In our disinfection experiments, shortly to be described, we have employed 
the Bacillus coli as our general indicator. 

Also in experiments on the removal of pathogenic germs from sewage, 
the Bacillus coli has hitherto formed the only useful indicator. Whilst it is 
not possible to detect the specific pathogenic germs with which we are 
concerned in sewage, and other virulent bacteria which are usually found 
in sewage, such as Streptococci and Bacillus enteritidisy only occur to the 
extent of a few hundreds or thousands per c.c. Bacillus coli is generally 
present to the extent of not less than 100,000 per c.c. If, therefore, the 
effluent from a sewage purification works contains none or only a few coli 
bacilli, it may be assumed that specific pathogenic germs are absent, in 
view of the fact that Bacilhts coli is very similar to the typhoid bacillus 
and much more resistant to adverse conditions than the specific pathogenic 
organisms. 

Bemoval of Pathogenic Bacteria. — It must not be assumed that the 
infectious intestinal bacteria are free to move about in sewage. Even 
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in diarrhoea stools a large percentage are enclosed in gelatinous masses 
and in suspended matter. Any process which removes the suspended 
matter from sewage will therefore remove a large percentage of the 
pathogenic bacteria at the same time. Our comparative experiments on 
the action of large sedimentation tanks in removing bacteria from river 
water, which have now been carried on for some years at Hamburg, have 
shown that, when the suspended matters were removed to the extent of 
30 per cent., the bacteria were also removed to about the same extent. 
In sewage a large portion of the suspended matter is of an organic nature, 
and composed largely of micro-organisms, and hence the action of 
sedimentation in removing bacteria will be greater than in the case of 
river water. All the above-described processes of sewage treatment which 
aim at the removal of suspended matters only, such as detritus tanks, 
screens, sedimentation tanks, etc., will succeed at the same time in 
considerably reducing the number of infectious germs in sewage. A 
complete removal of all bacteria cannot, however, be expected of such 
processes. For a long time it was believed that the action of chemical 
precipitants was so far inimical to infectious germs as to completely 
destroy them ; but this view has been proved to be erroneous, as will be 
seen from the results of experiments described later. A greater reduction 
in the number of pathogenic germs may, however, be expected from 
processes of chemical precipitation than from simple screening or 
sedimentation. The deposit obtained in either case must be regarded 
with suspicion. 

With regard to septic treatment, views have been published to the 
effect that pathogenic germs are quickly destroyed in septic tanks. This 
is by no means the case. It has been shown that the number of Bacillus 
coll can be reduced by 40 or 50 per cent, in passing through septic tanks ; 
but such a reduction, or even a larger reduction, may be explained by 
the sedimentation which takes place, without ascribing any inimical action 
whatever to the septic process. I have had experiments carried out with 
a cholera-like vibrio, which, as regards resistance, is quite comparable to the 
extremely sensitive cholera vibrio. These micro-organisms are specially 
suitable for such experiments, because they phosphoresce, and hence the 
colonies may be easily recognised on plate cultures. They can, however, 
only be used as an indicator in cases where it is a question of destroying 
cholera vibrios or other equally sensitive micro-organisms; they are not 
so resistant as typhoid bacilli. Our experiments showed that these 
micro-organisms remained active for thirty-thi-ee days in a septic tank 
and only ceased to be recognisable after this period. This example serves 
to show that septic treatment does not afford a safe means of disposing 
of pathogenic organisms. 

Great hopes have been raised as to the removal of the infectious 
character of sewage by biological processes of treatment. One of the 
main advantages of irrigation, as we have seen in the chapter dealing with 
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this subject, has been the assumed retention of pathogenic germs. Direct 
experiments on this point have not been made. It is well known that 
the number of bacteria in the effluents from properly working irrigation 
farms is considerably less than in the crude sewage. At the Brunswick 
farm, for example, the number is reduced from 1,721,000 to 5591 per c.c, 
i.e. by 99*7 per cent. ; at the Freiburg farm from 840,400 to 67 per c.c, 
i.e. by practically 100 per cent. On the other hand, in other carefully 
constructed and well-managed irrigation farms, with exceptionally suit- 
able soil, I have regularly found Bacillus coli in the effluents. In the 
effluents from three different farms I have found coli or coli-like bacilli in 
0-0001 to 10 C.C. 

The officers of the present English Royal Commission have tested 
the best English irrigation farms and come to a similar conclusion. 
They state that land treatment does not alter the bacterial character 
of sewage; that all typical sewage bacteria, Bdcillua enteritidis ^x/ro- 
ffenes, Streptococci^ and also BacUlxiB coli, are to be found in the 
effluents, whilst they are absent in soil which has not received sewage. 
They state that the number of bacteria is diminished, but that the 
character remains unaltered. The relative amounts of the various 
bacteria also apparently remain uninfluenced. Such experiments do^ 
not necessarily prove that cholera vibrios and the bacilli of t3^phoid 
are not retained by the soil ; but from the results of our own careful 
experiments with intermittent filters I have no longer any doubt that 
these pathogenic organisms do pass through irrigation areas along with 
the effluent. 

As regards the question imder consideration, intermittent filters are 
similar to irrigation farms. When they are worked under favourable 
conditions, as in Massachusetts, it is possible to reduce the number 
of bacteria very considerably, and to obtain effluents which yield 
a negative coli test with 100 c.c. Such results can only be produced, 
however, under very favourable circumstances, for even cholera-like 
vibrios can pass through intermittent filters. We charged such filters 
with sewage containing a million vibrios per c.c, and found in the 
effluent 10,000 per cc. 

We have carried out numerous investigations with artificial biological 
filters, and always found that they do not deprive sewage of its infectious 
character. Opinions which have been expressed to the effect that they con- 
siderably diminish or even quite destroy the infectious nature of sewage are 
undoubtedly erroneous. The results which we obtained were only to be 
expected, but the tests have been made in order to furnish positive 
evidence against contrary opinions. Even the very sensitive vibrio 
described above passes through every kind of artificial biological filter 
in a very short time. The effluents from such filters contain more 
living bacteria than the effluents from irrigation farms or land filtra- 
tion areas, and hence the number of pathogenic germs which can 
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pass through such filters will be large. Are the results of these expert 
ments to be interpreted as showing that the action of biological filters 
in removing bacteria is negligible? Discussions with various experts 
have led me to believe that there is a tendency at the present time 
to answer this question in the affirmative. Personally I cannot share 
this view. 

In cases of infection the influence of quantity or mass is not so 
great as in chemical reactions, for this influence is largely aflected by 
the multiplication of the micro-organisms. On the other hand, I con- 
sider it to be, however, an epidemiologically ascertained fact that in 
cases of infection the n\unber of pathogenic bacteria which gain access 
to the human body is of considerable importance. Of course, a weakened 
subject reacts to a very small number of pathogenic germs, but such 
exceptions are to be found to all rules. Generally speaking, the reduc- 
tion in the number of pathogenic germs, such as is effected by good 
irrigation or land filtration, must be regarded as a great advantage. 
This is especially so from the fact that such works retain the suspended 
matter, which serves as a hiding-place, a means of subsistence, and a 
vehicle for the bacteria. The retention of the suspended matter also 
makes more difficult the fight for existence on the part of the com- 
paratively few organisms which do find their way into the stream. A 
similar action must be attributed to those processes of sewage treatment 
in which a less thorough removal of the suspended matters is effected, 
except that, in so far as only the suspended matters are attempted to be 
removed, the separation of bacteria is not so complete as in the case of 
biological processes. 

The question as to what becomes of the pathogenic germs which 
are separated from sewage and which remain on and in the soil will 
not be further considered here. It has already been mentioned that, 
in spite of the facts that irrigation has been used for over a hundred 
years, and that very thorough investigations have been made on the 
point, no case is known where epidemics have been traced to irrigation 
farms. 

Where the conditions are such as to necessitate a thorough purification 
of sewage from a chemical standpoint, the requirements from a bacterio- 
logical standpoint will be similar, and consequently regard must be paid 
to the capabilities of the process which it is intended to adopt as regards the 
separation of pathogenic germs. A complete separation or destruction of 
pathogenic germs is not, however, possible with any one of the methods of 
purification which have been successfully adopted on a practical scale. 
Hence, in cases where pathogenic germs must necessarily be removed from 
sewage, special measures must be adopted. No process of filtration is 
known which will effect the object in question. In filtration experiments 
carried out for the English Royal Commission the bacilli of typhoid and 
cholera have not been detected in the effluents from the filters; but 
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if such a filtration process were to be adopted in connection with 
a sewage purification works, filter beds would be necessary at least 
equal in area to those used for the filtration of drinking water, and 
even then equally good results with those obtained in the above ex- 
periments could not be relied upon. Generally speaking, I do not regard 
the removal of pathogenic germs by means of filtration as practicable. 
Methods depending upon heat or chemicals can, therefore, alone be 
considered. 

Typhoid bacilli and all the other pathogenic bacteria which we 
have considered, as well as the Bacillus coli conwmnisy which we 
have used as an indicator, are killed in a few minutes if exposed to 
a temperature of 60* to TO** C. Spore-forming bacteria, such as the 
bacilli of anthrax and tetanus, resist the action of even higher 
temperatures when in the form of spores; but, except in special 
cases, a discussion of which would occupy too much space here, 
these bacilli have little importance in sewage treatment. With 
town sewage thermal disinfection can scarcely assume practical im- 
portance, on a(KX)unt of the danger to which the constructional parts 
of the works would be thereby subjected. The method may, however, 
be used on a smaller scale, under circumstances which will be dealt 
with later. Generally, however, the disinfection of sewage will be best 
attained by chemical methods. 

Disinfectioii. 

By Chemical Means. — Until 1893 the disinfection of sewage was 
regarded as a comparatively simple and inexpensive problem. It was 
thought that the addition of lime, until the sewage reacted slightly alkaline, 
was sufficient to kill any typhoid or cholera bacilli which might be present. 
This view has not, however, been confirmed, and the published results of 
the Hamburg investigations appear to have received due consideration in 
Germany. The same cannot be said of England, where at the present time 
there are authors who hold the view that sewage may be disinfected by 
the addition of comparatively small amounts of various chemicals, and 
consequently at a small cost. If the matter had really been so simple 
it would certainly not have been necessary to spend as many years as I have 
done in experimenting on this subject. About ten years ago it was shown 
by Dr Zim and myself, by experiments with over 400 samples of sewage, 
that it is not always possible to kill the sensitive bacilli of typhoid and 
cholera within 6 to 12 hoiirs by the addition of one part of calcium 
hydrate, Ca(0H)2, to 500 parts of sewage, even when the sewage is 
comparatively dilute. Lime is regarded as a relatively strong disinfectant, 
and hence the above results form a useful guide in judging of the value of 
various recommendations which have been made for the chemical disinfec- 
tion of sewage. In the following table are given the results of comparative 
experiments in a form which expresses the cost of obtaining a definite 
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disinfecting action, the cost of obtaining such action by means of chloride 
of lime being taken as unity : — 

CoHT OP Disinfection. 



Disinfectant. 



I Relative Cost compared ' 
with Chloride of Lime. ■ 



hypo 



Chloride of lime . 

Lime .... 

Cuprons chloride . 

Potassium permanganate 

Chloros 

E&xi de Javelle (sodium 

chlorite) . 
Commercial sulphuric acid 
Crude carbolic acid 
Mei-curic chloride 
Commercial ferrous sulphate 
Commercial copper sulphate 

Lysol 

Formalin . . . . 



1 
2 
4 
6 
6 

8 

10 

20 

25 

40 

150 

500 

500 



The above results were obtained in experiments which were subject to 
the objection that the sewage used was variable in composition. Reliable 
and deßuite results can only be obtained by taking the average of repeated 
experiments. My own experiments are as yet scarcely numerous enough 
for this purpose, and hence some of the above figures may be subject to 
correction. One fact may, however, be regarded as certain, viz., that none 
of the disinfectants suggested for the disinfection of sewage can approach 
chloride of lime as regards lowness of cost. It may be mentioned that, 
besides the disinfectants enumerated in the above list, others were em- 
ployed which have been recommended for this purpose. They included 
chinosol, spiritus saponatus, boric acid, borax, lead acetate, salicylic acid, 
hydrogen peroxide, alsol, cupric chloride, etc. None of these produced 
sufficiently satisfactory results to justify their inclusion in the above table. 

Chloride of lime in a concentration of 1 in 15,000, or 1 in 10,000, is 
more efficacious than lime in a concentration of 1 in 500. Although 
chloride of lime is considerably more expensive than lime, disinfection 
with its aid is cheaper than with lime. Moreover, lime, when added to 
sewage in the quantities necessary to disinfect, produces a considerable 
amount of sludge, whilst chloride of lime under similar conditions causes 
practically no precipitation in the sewage. 

The above experiments were carried out with sewage from which the 
suspended matters had been previously removed. The conclusions are, 
therefore, not directly applicable to the practice of sewage disinfection, 
especially as the pathogenic germs are largely to be considered as being 
enclosed in organic particles in the sewage, and not freely distributed 
throughout the liquid. A disinfectant for sewage must therefore be judged 
on its power of penetration. On this point experiments have been made 
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by Schumacher, and have resulted in favour of chloride of lime as com- 
pared with lime. Lumps of agar, 1 mm. in diameter, were not penetrated 
by lime in a concentration of 1 in 500, nor by chloride of lime of the same 
strength. Coli bacilli contained within the lumps of agar remained un- 
destroyed. Smaller pieces of agar, 0'75 mm. in diameter, were not 
penetrated by lime of the above concentration, but were penetrated by 
chloride of lime, 1 in 1000, four times out of five experiments, and by 
chloride of lime, 1 in 2000, three times out of five experiments. Lumps 
of agar, 0*5 mm. in diameter, were penetrated twice out of five experiments 
by lime in a concentration of 1 in 500, and four times out of five experi- 
ments by chloride of lime of a strength of 1 in 2000. 

In our further experiments we have used Bacillus coli as an indicator 
to test whether non-sporing pathogenic organisms were destroyed, and the 
above-mentioned phosphorescent vibrio to test whether the less resistant 
pathogenic germs were destroyed. It had previously been shown that this 
vibrio possesses the same resistant powers against the action of chloride of 
lime and lime as the vibrio of cholera. We also proved that typhoid 
bacilli are rather less resistant than coli with regard to both these disin- 
fectants. Bacillus coli is also more resistant than B, pyocyaneus^ the 
diphtheria bacillus, staphylococci, and Proteus, These facts, which were 
ascertained in the laboratory, have been confirmed later on the large scale ; 
for, in sewage in which the coli bacilli had been killed, we very rarely found 
other bacteria than sporing forms. If Baxnll'os coli is chosen as our indicator, 
the testing of the effect produced by disinfectants is not as simple as could 
be desired, for Bacülus coli does not possess any specific properties by 
which it can be immediately recognised among other bacteria. The 
introduction of Drigalski's nutrient medium has considerably simplified its 
isolation and recognition, but the colonies which appear as coli on the 
Drigalski plates must be subjected to further tests which are somewhat 
tedious. For a hygienic institution where such tests are being continually 
carried out, such a control or supervision of the disinfection process lies 
within the limits of possibility, but for individual institutions it is scarcely 
practicable. A simpler method of control is, therefore, very desirable. In 
the first place, we may regard it as certain that the character of the sewage 
will influence the disinfection by means of chloride of lime to a considerable 
extent. Our experiments have confirmed this view, and it may be stated 
that generally the more concentrated the sewage, i.e, the greater its oxygen 
absorbed figure, the more chloride of lime is necessary for its disinfection. 
Schumacher showed, however, that this guide is not quite reliable, and that 
under certain conditions a sewage having an oxygen absorbed figure of 
86*0 parts per 100,000 required very little more chloride of lime than a 
sewage having an oxygen absorbed figure of 35*0. Neither does the 
estimation of the suspended matters in the sewage afford a better guide, 
for their nature and, consequently, their power of absorbing chlorine is 
too varied. The chlorine is destroyed by sulphuretted hydrogen, as 
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also by the disinfectants which are to be found, often in very large 
quantities, in the sewage of hospitals. This was shown to be the case by 
Schumacher, and Schwarz has further investigated the problem. The 
latter has shown that carbolic acid most of all, but that also cresol and 
lysol considerably diminish the disinfecting power of chloride of lime. 
Mercuric chloride and lysoform do not interfere with its action. Besides 
these two disinfectants and chloride of lime. Liquor cresoli sapon is one of 
the most important which can be used in cases where an effectual disin- 
fection is required. 

An estimate of the amount of chloride of lime necessary for disinfection 
could not, therefore, be made by determining the concentration of the 
sewage, and it was thought that perhaps from the excess of free chlorine 
remaining in the sewage after disinfection information could be obtained 
on this point. R. Schulz has carried out some experiments for me in this 
direction, and his preliminary experiments showed the applicability of the 
method. Conclusions can, however, only be drawn from the results of 
very numerous observations, and these have been conducted by Dr A. 
Schumacher with such patience as can only be appreciated by those who 
have attempted to master the complicated difficulties which are met with 
in such experiments. The results of his numerous series of experiments 
are to be found in the publication cited ; they have convinced us, however, 
that the excess of free chlorine remaining after the disinfection of sewage 
gives definite information as to the result of the disinfection. The 
quantity of chlorine thus remaining is, of course, dependent upon the 
quantity of chloride of lime added in the first instance, and also upon the 
length of time during which the action is continued. The latter factor is 
specially important ; for the longer the action of the chloride of lime is 
allowed to continue the more certain is the result, but the quantity of free 
chlorine remaining is then less. The period of action must, therefore, be 
accurately known. Schumacher finds that when chloride of lime in a 
strength of 1 in 2000 is employed and allowed to act for two hours, the 
residual chlorine must amount to 4*9 parts per 100,000, if the disinfection 
is to be efficient. Similarly, using a strength of 1 in 5000 for two hours, 
the residual chlorine must be 2-1 parts per 100,000. Schumacher finds 
that under these conditions, if 100 samples of the effluent, each 1 litre, are 
examined, Bacillus colt will be absent in sixty-two cases. From this it will 
bo seen that with smaller volumes of the effluent, such as are generally 
used in tests, Bacillus coli will be absent. This important point requires 
further consideration. 

It used to be customary, in testing the effect of sewage disinfection, to 
examine 1 c.c, or even a fraction of 1 c.c. After the adoption of the 
concentration method in conjunction with the use of peptone this 
quantity was increased. At Hamburg we used 50 or 100 c.c, and later 
as much as a litre. In the examination of river water for typhoid bacillus 
it is now usual to employ ten litres, and if the process is continued much 
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further it will be necessary to convert a thousand litres of the water into 
cultures and incubate this enormous volume. For scientific investigations, 
such as are carried on in our laboratories, the value of using such enor- 
mous volumes is of course undeniable, and it has to be done, but it does 
not appear to me to be necessary to introduce these methods into technical 
routine tests. The examination of a litre of sewage is equivalent to the 
examination of 1000 samples each 1 c.c. ; and if coli bacilli are absent in 
this volume it may be safely concluded that none or only very few remain 
in the whole volume of sewage which has been disinfected. Is it worth 
while to carry out tests even to this degree of fineness ? We have seen 
that Bacillus colt is always present in the effluents from irrigation farms, 
and in these cases the examination of 1 c.c, and often of 0-01 or 0*001 
CO., is sufficient for the purpose. Even in the effluents from very carefidly 
operated waterworks filters, it is possible to find coli bacilli when these are 
present to any appreciable extent in the unfiltered water. Bearing these 
facts in mind, I do not see any necessity for carrying the disinfection of 
sewage to such an extent that not a single coli bacillus escapes from the 
disinfecting plant. I consider it quite sufficient to conduct the test with 
1 c.c This conclusion is based on the fact that for every single patho- 
genic organism which may be present in sewage, hundreds or even 
thousands of coli bacilli are present ; and if we cannot find *a single coli 
bacillus in 1 c.c we cannot expect to find a single specific pathogenic 
organism even by the examination of several thousand litres of the 
liquid. The experiments of Schumacher were very necessary to determine 
the practical limits to which disinfection can be carried out. By the 
addition of 5 lbs. of chloride of lime to 1000 gallons of sewage, t.e, 1 in 
2000, after two hours' action, Schumacher found coli bacilli in 12 out of 
100 samples, each of one litre. With chloride of lime 1 in 5000 he found 
coli bacillus in 38 out of 100 samples, a litre of effluent being converted 
into culture each time. One naturally asks what results would have been 
obtained if, instead of a litre, 1 c.c. had been examined. In continuation 
of Schumacher's experiments, Schwarz has shown that cholera-like vibrios 
were killed by chloride of lime, 1 in 5000, even when a litre of effluent 
was examined. The same results were obtained by the use of chloride of 
lime of a strength of 1 in 10,000 and 1 in 20,000. On using a strength of 
1 in 30,000, and examining a whole litre, vibrios were found in 2 out of 10 
samples ; on examining 50 c.c, once out of 10 samples ; and on examining 
1 c.c vibrios were not found oncp in 10 samples. On testing for Bacillus 
colly after using chloride of lime, 1 in 2000, for four hours, coli bacilli were 
absent in 82'5 per cent, of the samples examined, when a whole litre 
was submitted to the test; this result agrees with those obtained by 
Schumacher. When 50 c.c were examined each time, coli bacilli were 
absent in about 95 per cent, of the samples ; and when only 1 cc. was 
examined, coli bacilli were absent in all samples. The same results were 
obtained with certain sewages by using chloride of lime in strengths of 1 
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in 10,000 and 1 in 20,000, so long as only 1 c.c. of the sample was 
submitted to the test. 

The following table shows the number of developable organisms 
remaining in sewage, originally containing about one and a third million 
bacteria per c.c, after treatment with chloride of lime for four hours : — 

Reduction op Number of Bacteria, with varying Additions of 
Chloride op Lime. 



Chloride of Lime 
added. 


Average Number of Bacteria per c.c. 


Crude Sewage. 


Tank Effluent. 


1 : 2,000 
1 : 5,000 
1 : 10,000 
1 : 20,000 
1 : 30,000 
1 : 40,000 


1,360,000 
1,350,000 
1,850,000 
1,350,000 
1,350,000 
1,350,000 


15 
23 
86 
72 

3,620 
59,000 



The table shows that even with chloride of lime of a strength 1 in 
20,000 the number of bacteria is reduced to less than 100 per c.c. On 
examining the results published by Schwarz, one obtains the impression 
that for all practical purposes it is sufficient to add chloride of lime, 1 in 
5000, to ordinary sewage, and to allow its action to continue for two hours, 
in order to destroy the germs of typhoid, dysentery, cholera, and patho- 
genic germs of similar sensitiveness. 

At Hamburg, several of the larger hospitals and similar institutions 
disinfect their sewage with chloride of lime in specially constructed 
cesspools. Schumacher thus had an opportunity of testing the results of 
his experiments on a practical scale, but it appears to me that the results 
which he obtained in this manner are not directly applicable to the 
conditions existing in cases where it is a question of disinfecting the total 
sewage of a town. In such cases specially constructed plant does not 
exist. The literature on the subject would lead one to believe that it is 
only necessary to add the disinfectant at any point along the line of the 
sewers in order to eifect the complete destruction of the pathogenic germs 
within a few minutes. The above-described Hamburg experiments ought 
to be sufficient to remove any false impressions on this point. The number 
of towns is continually increasing in which it is necessary to pass all the 
sewage through settling tanks, and these are now being operated almost 
exclusively on the continuous principle, i.e. the sewage enters continuously 
at one end and leaves the tank in a continuous stream at the other end. 
With the object of ascertaining whether perfect disinfection could be 
obtained when working in this manner, I had one of the tanks at the 
Hamburg experimental works so arranged that it was filled by the 
incoming sewage on an average in four hours. With a continuous flow, then, 
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it must be assumed that the sewage remained for four hours in the tank, 
provided that the distribution and flow were regular. With this tank 
Schwarz has carried out experiments in which cholera-like vibrios were 
mixed with the inflowing sewage. It was shown that these vibrios were 
very soon found in every portion of the tank, and that when they were 
no longer added to the incoming sewage they were still to be found in 
the tank for several days. As a second indicator, Bacillus colt was 
employed, as it was always present in the sewage in considerable quanti- 
ties. The experiments of Schwarz, which were carried out in a very 
thorough manner, showed that the vibrios were destroyed by a very small 
addition of chloride of lime; so that on examining a litre of the tank 
effluent, after chloride of lime, 1 in 20,000, had acted in the tank for four 
hours, vibrios were never found to be present. Bacillua coliy which, as 
already mentioned, served as an indicator for disinfection against typhoid, 
was found in three out of seventeen litre samples, after the addition of 
chloride of lime, 1 in 2000. When 1 c.c. samples were examined. Bacillus 
coli could not be detected even after the addition of chloride of lime, 1 in 
10,000 and 1 in 20,000. Only on one occasion were coli bacilli found 
after chloride of lime, 1 in 5000, had been used. 

In these experiments the disinfected sewage was conducted to a 
biological filter without previously neutralising the residual free chlorine. 
This procedure might be expected to cause a diminution in the action of 
the filter. When carbolic acid, mercuric chloride, and similar disinfectants 
are employed, this is indeed the case ; absorption soon ceases, and it is not 
long before the effluent leaves the filter in a putrescible condition. With 
hypochlorite, the active constituent of chloride of lime, however, reduction 
takes place in the uppermost layers of the filter, and its further action is 
prevented, as I have been able to show in conjunction with Dr Korn. In 
the lower layers of the filter even the sensitive nitrifying organisms 
remain undisturbed, and the processes of purification and oxidation can 
continue unhindered. 

It was desirable to confirm the results obtained with small filters on a 
somewhat larger scale, and hence the disinfected sewage was discharged 
on to a filter of about sixty-five square yards' surface area. Schwarz showed, 
in the first place, that when the disinfectant was not used the vibrios were 
discharged in large quantities in the filter effluent. After the addition of 
chloride of lime, the action of the filter continued as before. Vibrios were 
absent in the sewage which reached the filter, and they soon disappeared 
from the filter effluent Bacillus coli remained present in the filter effluent 
rather longer than vibrio, but also disappeared in a short time. 

Having regard to the established fact that the action of chloride of 
lime does not penetrate deeply into the solid matters, the experiments of 
Schwarz were carried out with sewage which had passed through a 
millimetre sieve. We consider it necessary that all suspended matter 
larger than 1 mm. in size should be removed from sewage before it can be 
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satisfactorily disinfected. In the later experiments this removal was 
effected in a settling tank which served at the same time as a disinfecting 
tank. Schwarz convinced himself that the sediment remaining in the 
tank was not sufficiently disinfected to be admitted to the sewers along 
with the ordinary sewage. Hence a thorough sewage disinfection must 
also have regard to the separate treatment of this sediment. In the first 
place, the suspended matter may be separated by means of screens or 
similar apparatus, by sedimentation, or by chemical precipitation. With 
screens a small quantity of material is obtained which contains com- 
paratively little moisture, and which is therefore easy to handle ; with 
settling tanks or chemical precipitation a much larger quantity of a wet 
sludge is obtained, which is very difficult to drain. Neither process could 
be adopted within the grounds of a hospital without causing a nuisance, 
and the operation would require considerable expenditure. Of the various 
known forms of apparatus, the only suitable one appears to me to be 
Riensch's circular sieve, which is in operation at Dresden. From about 
25,000 gallons of sewage this sieve would not separate more than about 
four cubic feet of solid matter in such a condition that it could be easily 
disinfected by heating to 70' C, by addition of disinfectants, by burning 
under boilers, or by some similar method. 

Besides such an apparatus, the septic process also appeared to me to 
be applicable for purposes of disinfection. In this process, as we have 
seen, the organic solids, in which the pathogenic germs are enveloped, 
become gradually broken up or dissolved. The effluents from septic tanks 
contain only small amounts of suspended matter, and this is no longer 
present in the flocculent form, but is of a more or lesa broken granular 
character. The sulphuretted hydrogen in these effluents might be a 
disturbing factor. In order to investigate the applicability of the septic 
process, sewage was first passed through a septic tank at such a rate as to 
remain for nine hours in the tank. Chloride of lime, 1 in 10,000, was 
then added to the effluent from the septic tank and allowed to act for 
three and a half hours. Bacillus coli was absent in 100 c.c. of the effluent 
in 100 per cent, of the samples examined. Thus the introduction of the 
septic tank gave better results with one-fifth of the amount of chloride of 
lime which had been necessary when treating the crude sewage. When 
the tank was allowed to stand for a day or two, the results obtained on 
continuing the experiments were not so good, and determinations of the 
amount of sulphuretted hydrogen led to the conclusion that the increasing 
quantities of this gas had caused the poorer results. The effluents from 
septic tanks therefore which contain much sulphuretted hydrogen require 
larger quantities pf chloride of lime, but not by any means as much as is 
required by fresh crude sewage. The time during which the sewage 
remained in the septic tank was at first nine hours, but this was reduced 
first to four and then to two hours without interfering with the result of 
the disinfection. 
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This experiment differs from the one described above in which a settling 
tank was used, in so far as in the latter the disinfectant was added to the 
tank which contained the sediment; the decomposition of the sediment 
being thereby prevented, and a portion of the disinfectant being absorbed 
and thus rendered inactive. With the septic process the disinfectant does 
not come into contact with the sediment, which remains in the septic tank 
and is gradually decomposed. The products of decomposition exert a con- 
siderable influence on the dissolved organic matters in the sewage passing 
through the tank even in the short periods mentioned above, and it can be 
assiimed that in the effluents from septic tanks the bacteria are chiefly free 
in the liquid and not enveloped in other matter. 

By the addition of chloride of lime, 1 in 10,000, to the effluents from 
septic tanks, we were not only able to destroy coli and similar bacteria, 
but often the effluent from the disinfecting tank was sterile. Bacülu% coli 
was, however, found in the small quantities of sludge which collected in 
the disinfecting tank every few weeks ; but two hours' action of chloride 
of lime, 1 in 5000, on this sludge was sufficient to kill all bacteria. 

After disinfection the septic tank effluent was conducted on to a 
percolating filter of sixty-five square yards* surface area, at a rate corre- 
sponding to about a million and a quarter gallons per acre daily, this 
quantity being discharged within twelve hours. The action of the filter 
was in no way injured during the several months it was in operation. 

I believe that the above investigations represent a decided progress in 
the technical details of sewage disinfection. After the experiments had 
been concluded, the third edition of RideaPs book on Sewage Purification 
appeared, in which it is stated that the Indian Government has carried out 
experiments on the river Hooghly. Chloride of lime was added to septic 
tank effluents, and complete sterilisation was obtained. 

Works have been constructed on the above principle in connection 
with the disposal of sewage at the Hamburg Emigration Halls, and they 
are giving every satisfaction as regards the disinfection of the sewage. 

Beodorisation. — The above experiments were also undertaken with the 
object of seeing whether it was possible to dispose of the odorous substances 
which give rise to nuisances when septic tank effluents are distributed 
over filters. This deodorising process was easily accomplished by the use 
of iron salts, e,g. ferrous sulphate, but the effluents became black, and 
treatment in biological filters did not remove the black coloration. The 
particles of sulphide of iron, which were the cause of the coloration, were 
so fine as to pass through the filters. Better results were obtained by 
introducing a layer of iron shavings, arranged in the form of a mattress, 
into the septic tank. - In this manner the sulphuretted hydrogen was 
fixed and remained largely in the septic tank. Chloride of lime is also 
able to destroy sulphuretted hydrogen, but for some persons the odour of 
chlorine is scarcely less objectionable than that of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The amounts of chloride of lime necessary for deodorising purposes in the 
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septic tank are, however, so small that an odour would only be perceptible 
in the immediate vicinity of the tanks. The use of chloride of lime 
would thus combine the prevention of nuisance from sulphuretted 
hydrogen with disinfection. 

What has been said above will have made it clear that the disinfection 
of sewage is not as simple and inexpensive as it was formerly thought to 
be. If all the sewage of our towns were to be continuously disinfected, 
the cost of the chloride of lime alone would amount daily to several 
hundred pounds sterling for some of our larger towns. As mentioned at 
the beginning of this chapter, the results obtained would not be in pro- 
portion with the expenditure incurred, nor would more be achieved than 
by the adoption of measures which aim at the disinfection of the sewage 
at the bed-side of the patient. Since 1899 the mode of procedure at 
Hamburg in such cases has been that, as soon as typhoid or some similar 
disease is notified, the medical officer decides whether the patient is to be 
taken to the hospital The sewage from the ^ infectious diseases portions of 
all our hospitals is disinfected before being discharged to the sewers. If it 
is possible to carry out the disinfection satisfactorily in the home of the 
patient, the disinfectants are provided by the State, and delivered by an 
official, who gives definite instruction to the attendants as to what must 
be disinfected and how the process is to be carried out. 

The propriety of such regulations is now generally recognised, but the 
question is often discussed as to whether it would not be better in cases of 
serious epidemics to disinfect the whole sewage of the area in question. 

In Germany the decision of such matters remains in the hands of the 
Central Authorities. This is as it should be, for it does not leave us 
dependent upon the whims and ignorance of small authorities. It can be 
assumed tha^ the experts of the Central Authority will keep in touch with 
the technical developments of disinfection, and will not require the 
adoption of measures which necessitate large expenditure without ensuring 
reliable results. 



CHAPTER X. 

SÜPEBVISION AND INSPECTION OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

WORKS. 

Self-Purification of Streams.— The objects of sewage purification may 
be shortly described as an attempt to preserve our rivers in their natural 
condition, to guard them against visible pollution, and to prevent danger 
to the health of those living near them. Whenever sewage can be 
discharged into a large swift-flowing river, visible alterations in the 
condition of the river can be easily prevented. 

The self-purifying power of water is usually underestimated. So long 
as water contains the usual amount of oxygen necessary for saturation, it 
is able to mineralise and gasify considerable quantities of putrescible 
substances by means of the biological processes which rapidly develop 
when such substances are present. This touches on the interesting sub- 
ject of the self-purification of rivers, a subject about which much has been 
written in recent years, without, however, treating all the aspects of the 
question in a manner which may be considered thorough. It would be 
quite natural to deal with these questions in connection with the subject 
of biological sewage purification ; for then much would appear clear which 
is at present somewhat nebulous. In this connection I have for a long 
time studied the question of self-purification, but must refrain from 
dealing with the subject here ; for in the present state of the literature 
no purpose would be served except by a very full discussion of all the 
facts, and for this there is not space at my disposal. 

The Rhine and the Elbe, for example, can receive and deal with the 
sewage of millions without showing any perceptible change in these mighty 
rivers, so long as the coarse suspended matters are removed from the 
sewage before its discharge. The supervision of works of this character 
is very simple. It is sufficient simply to inspect the plant and apparatus 
provided and to make a survey of the river bank. Chemical tests are 
quite unnecessary ; for the changes which are caused by discharging the 
entire sewage of the larger towns cannot be chemically detected in such 
mighty rivers, so long as the sewage is discharged in a rational manner. 
The course which the sewage takes can only be detected in the increased 
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number of bacteria in the river water, but even this trace disappears in a 
short distance. 

Tests of Impurity. — Where the conditions are not quite so favourable, 
and the removal of the coarser suspended solids is not sufficient, but where 
much of the finer suspended matter must also be removed by means of 
sedimentation or chemical precipitation, a control of the process can be 
restricted to an estimation of the suspended solids in the sewage leaving 
the works, in order to sec that the allowable limit is not exceeded. If 
the suspended solids are to be estimated in the usual manner, the 
determinations must be carried out by chemists in a laboratory. For 
practical purposes it will be sufficient to allow samples of the effluent to 
stand in cylinders and to see what amounts of suspended matter settle out 
in definite times, half an hour, an hour, or twenty-four hours. Besides 
this the course of the stream should be surveyed, in order to sec whether 
perceptible alterations are to be observed. The vegetation on the banks 
of the stream should also be observed, and any injury to fish-life should be 
accurately studied. 

If it is a case of a small stream receiving a comparatively large volume 
of sewage, it will be necessary to submit the sewage to a biological process 
of purification before discharging it, in order that the stream may appear 
to our senses to preserve its natural purity. If for the moment we dismiss 
the question of danger to health from consideration, all that remains is how 
to prevent the stream and its bed from becoming evil-smelling and sludged 
up. This will be accomplished if the sewage is purified to such an extent 
that it is no longer putrescible. Whether this has been done or not may 
be easily tested by keeping a sample of the effluent in a closed bottle at 
the ordinary temperature and observing whether an objectionable smell is 
produced. If not, the stream will suffer no injury from the discharge of 
the effluent. This test may not be sufficient if the sewage contains 
chemicals which prevent bacterial development and thus hinder putre- 
faction, but this is never the case with ordinary town sewage. 

If the purification has not been satisfactory, the first indication of this 
will be found in the grey vegetable growths which will be found along 
the banks of the stream, especially attached to stones, bushes, weeds, etc. 
These become covered with a grey slimy mass, either flocculent or in tufts. 
Whenever such growths are to be found, the effluents from the purification 
works will become putrescent on keeping in a closed bottle. If the 
effluent from the works is always non-putrescible, such growths are not to 
be found, even if the stream consists almost entirely of purified sewage ; and 
fish-life, which of course serves as a useful indicator in such supervision, 
will be in no way endangered. 

The technical side of sewage purification has now been so far developed 
that it is possible to preserve the natural appearance of every stream, even 
the smallest. It is another question whether this is in every case desirable. 
In districts where everything depends upon industrial development, or in 
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the case of a large town situated on a small stream which is not naturally 
pretty, it will not always be desirable. In all cases it will be necessary to 
give due consideration to the various opposing interests. Such questions 
should not be in the hands of the local authorities, but should be decided 
by the central authorities. The question becomes a difficult one when the 
source of pollution is not definite, as, for instance, the sewers of a single 
town, but is due to numerous causes along the whole course of the stream. 
If the natural appearance of such a stream has to be preserved, the super- 
vising authorities must first be able to fix the blame for any pollution 
which occurs. Under certain circumstances this will be possible by 
observing the condition of the stream and its banks immediately below the 
point of discharge; and if the person concerned can show that all the 
samples which he has taken did not putrefy when kept in closed bottles, it 
will be necessary to find out whether the discharge of insufficiently purified 
or indeed totally unpurified liquid has not taken place temporarily. In 
the first place, it is necessary to find out how often any storm- water over- 
flows have been in operation. Then the purification works should be 
thoroughly inspected to see if they are able to perform the requirements 
which are expected to be fulfilled ; if such be the case, the management of 
the works should be inquired into. Even in such a thorough inspection, 
the above-mentioned tests will usually be sufficient ; but it may occasionally 
be necessary to have numerical results of the operation of the purification 
works, and in such cases the necessary tests will have to be carried out by 
a hygienist or chemist. I should be exceeding the limits which I have 
placed on this book if I were to describe the tests which would have to be 
made in such cases. The methods which have been adopted in the Institute 
which is under my direction have been already published (Famsteiner, 
Buttenberg und Korn, Leitfaden für die chemische UnterBuchwng von 
Abivasser, Munich, 1902). Much unnecessary and useless work has been 
done in the province of the chemical analysis of sewage. Each time I see 
the various publications on the subject I say to myself, involuntarily : 
What an amount of really useful data could have been obtained in the 
time ! As matters are, it is scarcely possible to find a few figures among 
the many thousands of published analyses which can be used for purposes 
of comparison. Generally, figures are given referring to certain constituents 
in the effluent without any data as to the character of the unpurified 
sewage. Such figures are generally of little use. In cases where the 
effluent contains large amounts of suspended matter or organic substances, 
it may be concluded that the purification works have not been in satis- 
factory operation. In certain cases the analyses of the effluent may show 
large amounts of organic matter and yet the effluent be satisfactory. Up 
to the present we have not possessed a chemical test which directly 
measures the amount of putrescible matter in sewages or effluents. We 
have, therefore, had to satisfy ourselves with the aid of indirect methods. 
Although I do not intend to deal with the details of chemical examination 
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here, it does appear desirable to point out the weaknesses ; for, as matters 
stand at present^ samples are generally forwarded to the laboratory with 
the request that they be examined. A table of analytical results is then 
furnished, the value of which is generally not understood by the person 
forwarding the sample. If now the analytical data furnished by different 
laboratories are compared, one is forced to the remarkable conclusion that 
one analyst carries out totally different investigations from another. It 
can thus happen that, in comparing analyses which have been carried out 
for yearS) one finds figures which are not comparable with those which one 
considers useful, and of which one can make as little use as those who had 
the analyses performed. 

In England and America matters are somewhat different ; for there it 
is customary for the same methods to be adopted in almost all laboratories. 
Some of these methods are, however, different from those which are 
recognised by German experts. The English estimations, even including 
that of the albuminoid ammonia, have some practical value, and the 
wish forces itself upon us that German experts may in time adopt the 11 

English methods of examination. This would, indeed, be a decided li 

advantage over present conditions. Such procedure would also be in 
the general interest, for it would allow of the exceedingly numerous 
estimations which have been carried out in Great Britain being used 
for the purpose of judging the operations which are being carried on 
in Germany at the present day. It would be even better if the experts 
of these two nations, which now stand ahead of all others on this 
subject) could agree upon a common method of procedure. The reports 
of the English Royal Commission furnish a very good basis upon which 
to found negotiations, and it would be very salutary if the proper 
authorities of the German Empire 'could agree upon commencing such 
negotiations. 

The following short account of the importance of the various methods 
of examination used in the supervision of sewage purification works may 
be added to what has already been said in Cliapter V. 

The physical ejcamination includes notes as to the colour, clearness, or 
transparency, and the amount of sediment. It is not sufiicient to note 
the colour of the licjuid in the sewer or river ; the sample must first be 
taken in glass vessels. In estimating the transparency^ the water is usually 
poured into a tall cylinder, beneath which is placed a white printed sheet 
(Snellen's Reading Test), or a white porcelain plate upon which small 
black squares are engraved. The height of liquid through which it is 
just possible to read the letters is then estimated. The result is usually 
expressed as " inches of transparency." The transparency varies inversely 
as the turbidity of the liquid. Attempts have been made to obtain 
numerical values of turbidity by comparison with standards, i.e. sus- 
pensions of definite substances, such as diatomaceous earth ; the suspended 
matters which escape in the effluents from biological filters have also been 
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iised in the preparation of such standards, so that they might possess the 
necessary coloured tints. 

In order to estimate the amount of sediment or suspended solids the liquid 
is filtered clear, and the solids retained by the filter are dried and weighed ; 
or two samples are evaporated to dryness, one before and the other after 
filtration. The dry residue from each of these samples is then weighed, 
and the difference returned as '' suspended solids." Microscopical examina- 
tion often affords valuable information as to the nature of the suspended 
solids. 

The chemical examination of samples is generally conducted in Germany 
on the clear filtrate. The whole of the substances present in the clear 
filtered sewage are regarded as dissolved solids or dry residue, since it 
remains as a dry precipitate when the water is evaporated. It has already 
been shown (p. 35) how this factor is greatly influenced by the composi- 
tion of the water supply. In a further examination of the total dissolved 
solids, great importance is often attached to the estimation of the chlorine 
or sodivm chloride, because it is assumed that the chlorine is chiefly derived 
from human excreta. Such estimations have, however, only a local value, 
and serve chiefly to indicate whether samples of effluent correspond with 
those of crude sewage obtained at similar periods (see p. 37). It has also 
been mentioned that estimations of this character can only yield valuable 
information either when average samples are carefully obtained, having 
due regard to the flow at the time of sampling, or when the number of 
analyses carried out is very large. 

In the supervision of sewage purification works, estimations of iron, 
sulphuric acid, lime, magnesia, hardness, phosphoric acid, etc., have, 
generally speaking, little value, so long as we are dealing with domestic 
sewage or town sewage which is chiefly of a domestic character. Such 
determinations are often of importance in connection with works for the 
purification of trade refuse, but it is not my intention to deal with these 
in this book. Even then, however, a single estimation as to whether the 
effluent is too acid or too alkaline is generally sufficient. 

Besides the above tests, the only useful ones are those which give us 
information as to the putrescibility of an effluent. The want of a really 
satisfactory direct test on this point has led to the introduction of an 
almost unlimited number of indirect tests, the value of which I will 
shortly describe. 

The oldest of these methods is the estimation of the loss on ignition. 
The sample is evaporated to dryness, and the residue thus obtained is 
ignited. The loss of weight is regarded as combustible organic matter. 
This method is unsatisfactory, because certain harmless inorganic substances 
are also volatilised in tlie process. 

In 1849, Forchhammer adopted, as the starting-point of a new method 
of investigation, the fact that organic substances are strong reducing 
agents, i.e. they absorb oxygen. As a conveyor of oxygen, he used a 
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solution of potassium permanganate which loses its colour when in contact 
with organic matter. The larger the amount of organic matter in a 
liquid the more permanganate solution will it be able to decolourise. 
This test is termed the oxygen absorbed test. A definite quantity of 
potassium permanganate decolourised in this process corresponds to a 
definite quantity of oxygen absorbed. The amount of potassium per- 
manganate divided by 3*95, or multiplied by 0*253, gives the amount of 
oxygen absorbed. In Germany it is usual to state the results in terms 
of potassium permanganate, whilst in England and America the oxygen 
absorbed is usually given. This method of examination forms the basis 
of a whole series of methods, which bear quite different names, and which 
from their names would appear to be quite independent methods. Wood, 
for example, multiplied the amount of permanganate decolourised by five 
and returned the result as ^'organic matter." This method is very 
unsatisfactory, but is still to be found adopted in certain analytical 
tables. 

Generally speaking, however, the above method at the present day is 
used to obtain an expression for the amount of permanganate decolourised, 
or, which is equally correct, the oxygen absorbed. Some analysts determine 
this figure by the method of Kubel, others employ that of Schulze. Both 
these methods agree in the use of oxalic acid to estimate the amount of 
permanganate decolourised, but Kubel allows the permanganate to act 
after the addition of sulphuric acid, i,e. in acid solution, whilst Schulze 
carries out the operation in alkaline solution. In both methods the 
oxidation proceeds at the boiling temperature. In 1879, Tidy recom- 
mended that the oxidation should be carried out at room temperature. 
This so-called "Tidy test," in which the permanganate- was originally 
allowed to act for two and a half hours, is the one which has since been 
generally adopted in England. The action of the permanganate is, however, 
allowed to continue for four hours, or for three minutes if it is desired to 
estimate the amount of easily decomposed organic matter. The results 
obtained in the three minutes' test are compared with those obtained with 
the same sample after incubation for several days. The sample is regarded 
aä satisfactory if the result of the second test is lower or not greater than 
that of the first. This is termed the " incubator test." The estimation 
of oxygen absorbed, as carried out in Great Britain, also difTers from the 
method adopted in German laboratories in that the sample of sewage is 
generally first filtered in Germany, i.e. the suspended solids are removed 
before the test is performed. On this point I should like our English 
colleagues to adopt the German method, for the suspended matter in 
crude sewage is not directly comparable with that found in the effluent, 
from biological filtere. 

As already mentioned, considerable sources of error are attached to 
the estimation of the oxygen absorbed. It is quite impossible, as a result 
of this determination alone, to say whether a sample is putrescible or not. 
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The results are, however, valuable in the control of one and the same 
purification works. As soon, therefore, as it has been shown that the 
sewage of a certain town is not putrescible when its oxygen absorbed has 
been reduced below a certain limit, it will be sufficient to determine the 
oxygen absorbed, say daily. In this connection the four hours' test is 
very useful, without carrying out the other more complicated determina- 
tions. 

If the oxygen absorbed of the crude sewage is known, and this is 
compared with that of the effluent, conclusions may be drawn as to the 
putrescibility of the effluent. In 1899, as a result of numerous experi- 
ments, I was able to state ■ that domestic sewage is deprived of its 
putrescible character if purification is carried out to such an extent as 
to reduce the oxygen absorbed, estimated by Kubel's method, by 60 to 
65 per cent. Experience gained since then has only served to strengthen 
this view. 

The oxygen absorbed of the purified non-putrescible effluent from one 

sewage works may be higher than that of the crude sewage reaching 

^another works. In such cases the analytical figures would furnish little 

information, unless it were possible to compare those of the untreated with 

those of the treated sewage. 

If methylene blue is added to unpurified sewage its colour is discharged. 
In investigations upon the biological method of purification I employed 
this colouring matter in 1897. In 1902, Spitta recommended the addition 
of methylene blue to purified effluents, and noting if the colour is dis- 
charged within a certain time. This process has been further worked out 
by Spitta and Weldert. According to their observations, well-purified 
effluents do not decolourise the methylene blue within ten days. The 
method, like the previous one, depends upon the reducing action of un- 
purified sewage. With purified sewages, however, it is usually the 
sulphuretted hydrogen formed from the organic matter, and not the 
organic matter itself, which exercises the reducing action. Recently, on 
the recommendation of Fowler, another method has been adopted which 
also depends upon the reducing action of unpurified sewage. The purified 
sewage is mixed with tap water, and the sample kept at a definite tempera- 
ture for a certain time (two to three days). The amount of dissolved 
oxygen remaining in the sample is then estimated. 

Besides the estimations of oxygen absorbed and the reducing action of 
effluents, attempts have been made to utilise determinations of organic 
nitrogen and organic carbon in order to gain information as to the 
putrescibility of effluents. In 1869, Wanklyn, Chapman, and Smith 
recommended the estimation of the organic nitrogen in place of the oxygen 
absorbed, which was then regarded as rather worthless. In England the 
albuminoid nitrogen is usually determined ; like the organic nitrogen, 
which is usually estimated in Germany, it is intended to yield information 
as to the amount of nitrogenous organic matter in the effluent. The 
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process is based upon the assumption that the offensive character of 
sewage is due to the putrefaction of nitrogenous organic matter. Doubtless 
much* importance was attached to the penetrating odour of ammonia which 
arises from the decomposition of fsecal matter and urine, and hence the 
amount of ammonia is generally estimated in investigations, special im- 
portance being attached to the necessity of as little nitrogen as possible 
being present in the form of ammonia, and as much as possible in the form 
of nitric acid. In sewage the odour of ammonia is usually absent ; only at 
sewage works, where lime is used for chemical precipitation, can it be 
observed. Neither does putrefying domestic sewage smell of ammonia, 
but of sulphuretted hydrogen. The estimation of organic nitrogen is 
rather troublesome, and the amounts to be estimated are very small, so 
that the errors, when calculated into percentages, are very large. The 
separate estimation of the nitric acid, which is regarded as harmless, also 
presents difficulties, and hence a whole series of modifications in carrying 
out the estimations have been recommended. To the method of Wanklyn, 
Chapman and Smith, Kjeldahrs method was added in 1883, after a method 
had been devised by Frankland and Armstrong for the combined estimation 
of carbon and nitrogen. Later modifications are due to lodlbauer, Ulsch, 
Proskauer, and Zuelzer, in which nitrates and nitrites are first removed 
and separately estimated. At the present day great importance still 
attaches to an estimation of organic nitrogen in sewages and effluents. I 
consider this determination to be quite unnecessary for technical purposes ; 
for special scientific investigations it doubtless possesses a certain value. 

In 1901, König published a new method for estimating organic carbon, 
which possessed certain advantages over the estimation of organic nitrogen, 
but its application in the practical working of sewage purification works is 
also unnecessary. 

A chemical examination of sewage is usually undertaken in order to 
determine whether the sample will putrefy. The sign of putrefaction 
is the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is formed from the sulphur present in the organic matter, the organic 
sulphur. For some years I have had experiments in progress to determine 
whether organic sulphur can be always detected in crude sewage or in 
samples of effluent which are putrescible, and whether it is always absent 
from non-putrcscible samples. These studies originated from the above- 
mentioned fact that sewage is no longer putrescible if its oxygen absorbed 
is reduced by 60 to 65 per cent, by means of biological processes. Further 
experiments showed that this is not only true of the oxygen absorbed, but 
also that sewage in which the loss on ignition, the organic nitrogen, or the 
organic carbon has been reduced by the same amount by biological 
processes, is no longer putrescible. Purification then to this extent is 
exactly sufficient to attain the degree of absorption, decomposition, and 
mineralisation which is necessary for our purpose, namely, the removal 
of those matters from the sewage which are able to give rise to putrefaction. 
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Since now the putrefaction of sewage is always indicated by the formation 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, the above observations must be due to the fact 
that biological purification to the above mentioned extent is exactly 
sufficient to ensure removal of the organic sulphur. Our experiments in 
this direction have fully confirmed my deductions, and have led' to the 
adoption of a method which we term " the Hamburg test for putrescibility," 
or, more shortly, " the Hamburg putrescibility test." 

The method depends upon the conversion of the organic sulphur, after 
first removing the inorganic combined sulphur, into siriphide, which can 
then be detected by Caro's methylene blue reaction. The results of our 
experiments showed that all chide sewages and effluents in which the 
reduction of the oxygen absorbed was less than 60 per cent, gave the 
methylene blue reaction, whilst effluents with a greater reduction than 
60 to 65 per cent, in the oxygen absorbed did not give the reaction. 

For years my own standpoint has been that, where the conditions for 
discharging sewage into a stream are unfavourable, the object of puri- 
fication should be to convert the sewage into a non-putrescible product 
and to prevent perceptible changes in the condition of the stream. This 
standpoint is now generally accepted. Recently, J. D. Watson has 
expressed similar views, which met with the approval of the experts 
present. He said the only feasible standard was, that all sewage effluents 
must be non-putrescent, and must continue to improve when they reached 
the stream itself. 

Standards of Purity. — After having become acquainted with the ideas 
upon which chemical examinations are based, we have to face the question 
as to which of these methods shall be adopted in practice. Some of the 
English Rivers Boards employ definite standards. The Rivers Pollution 
Commission, appointed in 1868, formulated the following standards, stating 
that any liquid should be deemed polluting and inadmissible into any 
stream if it contains : — 

1. In suspension^ more than 3 parts of dry mineral matter, or 1 part 

of dry organic matter in 100,000 parts of the liquid. 

2. In solution, more than 2 parts of organic carbon, or 0*3 part of 

organic nitrogen in 100,000 parts. 

3. In solution, in 100,000 parts, more than 2 parts of any metal except 

calcium, magnesium, potassium, and sodium. 

4. Either in suspension or solution, more than 0*05 part of arsenic. 

5. After acidification with sulphuric acid, more than 1 part of free 

chlorine in 100,000 parts ; and 

6. More than 1 part of sulphuretted hydrogen or a soluble sulphide, 

in 100,000 parts. 

Standards were also formulated for the colour and the degree of 
acidity or alkalinity. 

The Rivers Boards of Lancashire and Yorkshire require that the oxygen 
absorbed by an effluent reaching a stream shall not exceed 1*43 parts 
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per 100,000 (1 grain per gallon), and that the albuminoid ammonia 
shall not exceed 01 4 part per 100,000 (01 grain per gallon). 

From what was said at the beginning of this chapter it will be seen 
that such requirements can only have a local significance, and that the 
operations at the sewage works may be controlled without the aid of 
complicated chemical reactions. Usually one of the forms of the oxygen 
absorbed test will be sufficient. 

In Germany the question as to infection due to sewage has been studied 
for some decades, and it can truly be said that the amalgamation of this 
question with that of sewage purification caused temporarily an almost 
complete stagnation of the question of sewage purification. In England 
the question of infection is only commencing to be considered. Bigby 
and Shenton recently recommended the sterilisation of sewage effluents 
before their admission to streams. They consider this practicable by 
means of chlorine generated electrolytically from common salt. They 
estimate the cost of the process at one-fifth of a penny per thousand 
gallons. These views were brought forward in an animated discussion at a 
meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute held at Stafford, in which some of 
the most eminent English experts took part. The standpoint generally held 
was that river water in inhabited districts is not suitable for drinking pur- 
poses. According to modem ideas, the purpose of such rivers is to receive 
and conduct away the sewage after its putrescible character has been 
removed, and it should never be necessary to convert sewage into drinking 
water. Those who do drink water from rivers which have received sewage 
must bear the responsibility for any evil consequences. Towns which are 
so improvident as to draw their water supplies from such rivers must either 
bear the consequences or go to the requisite expense for sterilisation. It 
would even then be less expensive to sterilise only the water required for 
consumption. For the whole volume of sewage and the river water could 
hardly be rendered sterile or above suspicion from a sanitary point of 
view, on account of the storm-water overflows. In the reply it was 
mentioned that London and its suburbs, with a population of six millions, 
still draws its water supply from a river which is polluted with sewage. 
Even if London decided to provide pure water from Wales or elsewhere, 
years would elapse before arrangements could be made for such a course. 
It was stated to be unfair to disturb the peace of mind of the population 
of such a gigantic city with the information that it was drinking water 
polluted with sewage ; or to force all those who discharged sewage into the 
Thames, or into a tributary from which also the London supply is drawn, 
to sterilise their sewage. I cannot share these views, but must side with 
those who declare that the town which will or must obtain its supply from 
such a suspicious source must be prepared to adopt the necessary pre- 
cautions and not rely upon measures taken by others. A discussion of 
the question as to whether sand filtration is sufficient for this purpose does 
not belong to this chapter. For further information reference must be 
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made to the subjects of infection and disinfection dealt with in 
Chapter IX. 

From the above it will be recognised that the questions which arise in 
dealing with the subject of inspection and supervision of sewage purifica- 
tion works have so far not received a generally satisfactory solution. What 
has been said may serve as an outline, in order to give the reader an idea 
of the numerous recommendations which have been made and of the 
views which are held in various quarters. 



CHAPTER XT. 

THE UTILITY AND COST OF THE VAEIOÜS METHODS OF 
SEWAGE TREATMENT. 

Gonditioiis of Gompaxability. — On visiting sewage purification works one 
is always informed by the manager that the works fulfil their function 
excellently, and that the result is very satisfactory. This lies in the 
nature of things, and may be always expected. The deputations sent 
from various towns very often do not consider what is expected of the 
works they visit nor what they actually do perform. This is also to 
some extent natural, and can hardly be expected to change. If the 
members of such a deputation are told that the working costs of certain 
works only amount to about 1 |d. per head of population per annum, and 
when they see what beautiful automatic machines can be set in motion 
for this small expenditure, they are impressed, and believe that the 
technical details of some other works are not of the best, if they are told 
that the working expenses afnount to sixpence or a shilling per head per 
annum. 

It will scarcely be credited, and yet it often happens, that for the l}d. 
per head per annum only a very small proportion of the suspended matter 
is removed from the sewage, the remainder of the filth remaining in the 
sewage, and that at the apparently inexpensive works each cubic yard of 
solids removed from the sewage costs ten or even twenty shillings. At 
the other works, however, where the operations are much simpler and not 
nearly so impressive, perhaps a large proportion of the total filth in the 
sewage is removed at a cost of one or two shillings per cubic yard, 
although the cost per head may be five or ten times as great as at the first 
works. 

It is a peculiar fact that experts are often seriously requested by 
municipal authorities, when passing opinions upon biological purification 
works, to include certain apparatus in their report, of which it is well 
known that these are only capable of removing part of the suspended 
matter and perhaps also a little grease. The hopes which are raised as 
to the sale of this grease by means of prospectuses suffice in certain 

cases to awaken a certain amount of preference for the apparatus, and 

256 
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the printed testimonials are believed, however improbable they may 
appear. 

Comparative Cost. — Such experience leads me to say a few words 
about tbe possibilities and costs of the various methods of sewage purifica- 
tion. 1? he easiest way of doing this would be to collect the experience of 
various towns, give the degree of purification there obtained, and the 
cost in each case. Such comparisons would, however, only be of value 
for those thoroughly acquainted with the local conditions of each of the 
works. It has already been mentioned that the system of sewerage, the 
methods of living, the water consumption of the various towns, the 
influence of trade refuse, the possibility of purifying the sewage near the 
town without pumping, local influences on the cost of materials from 
which the works can be constructed — a point which is specially important 
in the case of biological purification — and many other points, must be con- 
sidered, any one of which is sufficient to show the futility of making 
general comparisons. Hence, at this point I wish to lay stress upon the 
facts, and partly repeat the conclusions at which we have arrived in con- 
sidering the various methods of sewage purification, in order that they 
may be before the reader in a general and collected form. 

CoBt of Sludge Eemoval.— We will first consider those methods by 
which nothing more can be obtained than the removal of suspended matter 
from the sewage. The amount of suspended matter in town sewage varies, 
as we have seen, generally from about 30 to 60 parts per 100,000. In 
this estimate the coarser solids which are generally removed befpre filtra- 
tion through filter paper are not included. Their quantity is, however, so 
small as not to appreciably alter the average figures. The reasons for 
such a considerable variation have already been given. Each 1000 gallons, 
then, of town sewage contains from 3 to 6 lbs. of suspended matter. In 
England it is generally considered that if these matters are almost com- 
pletely removed, by some such method as chemical precipitation, the 
sewage has been deprived of half of the solids which are of hygienic 
importance. 

Investigations carried out with detritus tanks have shown that it is 
possible to retain about one-twelfth of the total amount of suspended solids by 
their use. The solids retained in detritus tanks are usually easy to handle. 
As a rule, they are composed mainly of mineral detritus or similar heavy 
matter, which contains only little moisture, at most about 35 per cent., 
and which can therefore be shovelled into carts and carted away. The 
total volume of such material is generally not more than 1 '3 cubic yards 
daily from a population of 100,000. 

The amount of the solids removable from sewage by means of gratings, 
screens, etc., varies very considerably, as is only to be expected from the 
variations in the forms of apparatus described in Chapter VII. If we 
leave out of consideration screens which are intended primarily to protect 
the sewage pumps, and which have therefore very wide openings, and if 

17 
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we only consider those forms of construction which are intended to re- 
duce the amount of the suspended solids, it may be stated that a pound of 
material is removed for every 22 to 45 persons, according to the size of 
the apertures of the screens, t,e, 1*3 to 2*6 cubic yards per day from the 
sewage of a town having a population of 100,000. At a certain large 
town, however, where the screening arrangements and detritus tanks are 
technically as near perfection as possible, I am informed that the screens 
and detritus tanks remove about 7*8 cubic yards of solids per day per 
100,000 population, i.e. over twice as much as is usually removed by 
means of apparatus which is generally regarded as satisfactory. 

The cartage and disposal of the solids retained by screens does not 
cause any difficulty. The mass is usually fairly solid, containing about 
70 per cent, of moisture; and although it only possesses a distant re- 
semblance to stable manure, this resemblance is sufficient to awaken the 
interest of farmers. They are almost always willing to pay something for 
the solids removed from sewage by means of screens. The income from 
this source cannot, however, be considerable, since the amount of solids 
thus removed is only small. In London the amount of screenings removed 
from the sewage amounts to about 18 cubic yards daily, and these are 
burnt in a furnace. 

The work performed by detritus tanks, screens, etc., has chiefly an 
aesthetic object. From a hygienic standpoint it can be of little importance 
to remove such a very small proportion of the total filth from sewage be- 
fore discharging it into a river. There is, however, the possibility that 
pathogenic germs might be contained within the coarser suspended solids, 
and thus be protected until they travel down stream for some considerable 
distance, or become attached to the river banks in bathing establishments, 
or in some other manner are given an opportunity to spread infection. 
Even if this were not theoretically possible, it would still be reasonable to 
require every town sewered on the water-carriage system to adopt measures 
to prevent the discharge of the coarser suspended solids in the sewage into 
the stream. The total cost of such measures in large and medium-sized 
towns should not exceed about one to three pence per head of population 
per annum, and it is to be hoped that this cost will be still further reduced 
as technical progress is made. It would not be justifiable to draw a com- 
parison between what has been said as to the achievements and cost of 
the above methods and what follows with regard to other methods of 
treatment. ' 

When sedimentation is adopted, the sludge obtained is not solid, but is 
of a thick liquid nature. It may indeed be pumped, but is very difficult 
to deal with further. This sludge usually contains only 5 to 10 per cent. 
of solid matter and 90 to 95 per cent, of water. The water can be 
removed from such sludge only with difficulty, and all attempts to drain it 
dry have failed. If allowed to stand in open tanks with porous bottoms 
it 19 often months before the sludge is solid enough to be raised with a 
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shovel, and each shower of rain restores its original liquid character. In 
Wimbledon, for example, after treatment in this manner for six months, 
the sludge was still a thick liquid mass containing 77*5 per cent, of water, 
and remaining very offensive in character. If these large amounts of 
sludge are placed in sludge lagoons, as is usually the case in England, 
they form an unbearable nuisance to the whole neighbourhood. In 
smaller towns it is sometimes possible to give the liquid sludge a more 
solid character by mixing it with house refuse and utilising it for compost, 
the heaps of which are not quite so bad, yet smell very strongly. There 
used to exist sewage purification works in which every available inch of 
ground not occupied with settling tanks had been gradually converted 
into sludge lagoons, so that the fresh sludge produced daily could not be 
disposed of. It was therefore regarded as a veritable salvation when it 
was discovered, about thirty years ago, that the sludge could be converted 
into a solid mass in a few 
hours by means of filter 
presses (fig. 144). There 
are chamber presses and 
frame presses, the latter 
being generally pre- 
ferred. The principle 
upon which they are 
worked has been already 
described. The thick 
liquid sludge, contain- 
ing 90 to 95 per cent, 
of water, obtained by 
the use of chemicdi 
precipitant«, can be re\ 
duced to about a fifth of its volume in about three-quarters of an hour. 
The sludge cake thus obtained usually contains about 50 per cent, of water. 
The sludge from sedimentation tanks cannot generally be pressed without 
the addition of 3 to 5 per cent, of lime. The cost of this added lime, 
together with the operation of the machinery, works out at about two 
shillings per cubic yard of sludge cake obtained, or for the pressing of five 
cubic yards of wet sludge. 

The recognition of the fact that the sludge can only be pressed with 
the aid of chemicals has largely contributed to the extended application of 
chemical precipitation methods in England. According to calculations of 
Santo Crimp, the total cost of sewage treatment, including sludge pressing, 
is largely influenced by the amount and nature of the precipitants 
employed. An example of this is furnished by Wimbledon, where 
precipitation with lime and an iron salt yielded eight tons of sludge cake 
per million gallons of sewage, at a cost of 2s. 6d. per ton for pressing, or 
£1 per million gallons. By increasing the amount of lime used for 
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precipitation, the cost of pressing was reduced to Is. 8^d. per ton of sludge 
cake obtained, but the amount obtained was twelve tons instead of eight 
per million gallons. The cost of pressing therefore remained the same as 
before, more had been expended on chemicals, and besides this, three tons 
of unsaleable sludge were produced instead of two. By careful considera- 
tion of all such factors where the sludge had to be pressed, the practice 
has been adopted in England 'of adding the chemicals to the sewage before 
settlement, and the amount of precipitant is so chosen as to yield a 
minimum amount of sludge cake. 

It was believed that chemical precipitation effected the removal, on the 
average, of about 50 per cent, of all the decomposable matters present in 
sewage It was soon seen, however, that this was not sufficient to 
preserve the condition of small water-courses which received large volumes 
of treated sewage, and hence chemical precipitation came to be regarded 
merely as a palliative. 

In London the sewage of a population of about four and a half millions 
amounts to 200,000,000 gallons daily, yielding 5500 tons of sludge per 
day, or yearly about 2,000,000 tons, containing on the average 91 per cent, 
of water. The chemicals used are 6 or 7 parts of lime and 1 '4 parts of 
ferrous sulphate per 100,000 parts of sewage. The volume of sludge 
produced amounts to 0*66 per cent, of the volume of sewage ; it is pumped 
into tank steamers and carried out to sea. At Manchester 2*5 parts of 
lime and about 2*0 parts of ferrous sulphate were used per 100,000 parts 
of sewage, the sludge produced being 0*35 per cent, of the volume of 
sewage. At Manchester, also, the sludge produced by chemical precipita- 
tion was carried out to sea, 188,000 tons per annum, at a cost of £5500, 
but the use of chemicals has now been abandoned. At Glasgow, where 
precipitation with lime and an aluminium salt has been adopted, the sludge 
produced amounts to approximately 0*9 per cent, of the volume of the 
sewage. 

At Leipsic, clarification by means of iron salts produces 0*4 per cent. ; 
at Pankow, lime and an aluminium salt yield 0*8 to 0*9 per cent.; and by 
the lignite method of treatment the sludge produced is over 2*5 per cent, 
of the volume of sewage treated. 

The amoimt of sludge produced by chemical precipitation is consider- 
ably greater than by settlement alone. A comparison of the published 
figures would lead to the conclusion that chemical precipitation produces 
about three times as much sludge as sedimentation, but the figures as 
they stand are not strictly comparable. For example, the very 
thorough precipitation process which is practised at Leipsic yields 
comparatively little sludge, but all feecal matter is not discharged into 
the sewers. The Leipsic figures for precipitation are therefore not 
comparable as they stand with those obtained for sedimentation at 
Cologne, Cassel, and Hanover. Theoretically the larger amount of sludge 
produced by chemical precipitation is partly explained by the fact that 
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chemical precipitation effects a more thorough removal of the suspended 
matters. From the published results of towns where analyses have 
been regularly performed, this removal amounts to 75 to 85 per cent, 
of the suspended matters, as against 60 to 70 per cent, effected by 
sedimentation. This difference is not sufficient to explain the differences 
which are observed. The chemicals themselves increase the amount of 
sludge; a pound of lime, for instance, yielding not a pound but ten 
pounds of sludge, since the lime as sludge contains 90 per cent, of 
water. The sludge obtained from sedimentation contains, as a rule, 
the same amount of moisture as that produced by precipitation. Only 
when the velocity of flow through the tanks is increased, as at Cologne, 
for experimental purposes, does the sludge contain less water, for then 
the finer suspended solids, which attract more moisture, are washed 
forward into the stream. The finer the particles of sludge the more 
water does the sludge hold. The 5 to 10 per cent, extra solids which 
are separated by chemical precipitation may therefore caiise a very 
considerable increase in the amount of sludge. In all these calcula- 
tions it must always be remembered that sludge with 90 per cent, of 
water occupies twice the volume of sludge with 80 per cent, of water; 
and that a ton of sludge with 80 per cent, of water, two tons with 
90 per cent., and four tons with 95 per cent., all contain the same amount, 
about forty pounds, of solid matter. These figures serve to show how 
important it is to obtain a sludge containing as little water as possible, 
by suitable selection of chemicals and the observation of various pre- 
cautions in the operations of the works. The obtaining of a sludge 
containing only a few per cent, less water may mean a very considerable 
reduction in working expenses. 

If the cost of a method of purification were to be calculated on the 
cost necessary to remove a ton of sludge from the sewage, chemical 
precipitation would appear as the cheapest; for by this process the 
removal of a ton of sludge costs from a shilling to eighteenpence. By 
means of sedimentation the cost is from four to six shillings, and, by 
means of screens, ten to twenty shillings. Such figures are, however, 
very deceptive; for chemical precipitation yields two to three times 
as much sludge as sedimentation, without the hygienic value of the 
result being two to three times as great. If the cost per million 
gallons of sewage treated is calculated, the results are also deceptive ; 
for, according to the water consumption of the town, the same 
volume of sewage may be represented by two or three persons in one 
town and by ten or more in another. Birmingham, for example, 
with a population of 820,000, produces 25,000,000 gallons of sewage 
daily, t,e, less than that produced by Manchester, with a population of 
about 600,000. 

If we calculate the amounts of sludge which it is possible to remove 
from sewage by the above methods, we find that detritus tanks yield 18 to 
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22 pounds per head per annum, sedimentation about 220 pounds, and 
chemical precipitation about 660 pounds. These figures are, of course, 
only rough estimates. 

What has been said above regarding the various methods of remov- 
ing solid matter from sewage has been said on the assumption that after 
such treatment the sewage was to be discharged direct to the stream. 
Quite as often, if not oftener, it is a question of preparing the sewage 
for biological treatment, üe, so treating it that it will not sludge up 
the biological works, be they irrigation areas, intermittent land filters, 
or artificial biological filters. In such cases, also, it is desirable to 
remove as much suspended matter as possible from the sewstge. But 
special importance attaches in such cases to the removal of the finer 
flocculent solids; for the fine fibrous materials which contain large 
amounts of water are specially liable to stop up the pores of biological 
filters. Besides these, grease and oil are the chief dangers to which 
biological works are subject. 

If the biological filters are of very fine material, as in the cases of 
irrigation and intermittent land filtration, it can be assiuned that the fine 
suspended matter will not penetrate very far into the filter, so that it can 
afterwards be removed from the surface. In small works such a procedure 
can be recommended almost without exception ; at any rate, in preference 
to the use of apparatus which requires continual supervision, as is the 
case with screening apparatus and settling tanks from which the sludge 
must be removed every few days. With larger irrigation farms and land 
filters, which are usually situated at some distance from dwelling houses, 
and hence require the constant attendance of someone, the opposite course 
is to be recommended, i,e, the previous removal of the suspended matters 
as far as possible from the sewage. The experience gained at Birmingham 
strongly supports this view. At Leeds, as we have seen, the conclusion was 
reached that artificial biological filters should be constructed of very coarse 
material and receive the sewage containing all the suspended matter, with 
the exception of that removed by screens. The stable portion of these solids 
is then to be washed through the filters and removed afterwards as a 
non-putrescible sludge. Such measures are, of course, only possible if the 
apparatus for the distribution of the sewage is selected accordingly. The 
sewage must not be fed through fine holes, such as those in rotating 
sprinklers, or in some forms of fixed spray jets. Even at Leeds it was 
afterwards decided to remove the suspended solids by chemical precipitation 
before conducting the sewage on to biological filters. This is a question 
which can only be decided in each individual case. I have always adopted 
the view that, with all biological works, the suspended matter should first 
be removed as far as possible from the sewage, and I am of the opinion 
that biological filters should always be preceded by sedimentation or septic 
tanks. I doubt whether the present fashion of subjecting sewage to a 
chemical precipitation preliminary to biological treatment will last. Only 
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in a few instances, such as at Leeds, witli its peculiar trade refuse, at 
Salford, and at Bolton, will such a course be advisable. It can only be 
advisable under very exceptional circumstances for towns which are chiefly 
residential. In any case, the influence of the chemicals upon the processes 
of absorption and biological decomposition must not be lost sight of. I do 
not share the general idea that lime is beneficial to these processes, because 
it favours the formation of nitric acid ; in my opinion there is always the 
possibility, in the absence of lime, for the nitric acid to combine with 
ammonia. 

According to published data, the cost of sedimentation amounts to three- 
pence, or sixpence per head per annum ; at Cassel, for example, the cost is 
fi vepence to sixpence, at AUenstein threepence, and at Frankf ort-on-the-Maine 
fivepence, or, including interest, sevenpence. With chemical precipitation 
the cost is estimated at ninepence or tenpence per head per annum ; at 
Loipsic, for example, it is ninepence halfpenny, at Frankfort tenpence 
(including interest and sinking fund), and at London eightpence half- 
penny. 

Septic treatment is cheaper than sedimentation. Moreover, as we have 
seen, it possesses the advantage that it produces a less volume of sludge 
which can be more easily drained. Such sludge has finished putrefying, 
and does not therefore cause a nuisance to the neighbourhood. It can 
also be used for filling in waste ground and for similar purposes. From 
sedimentation and chemical precipitation, on liie other hand, the sludge 
obtained is watery, and its disposal is the cause of difficulty and expense, 
on account of its putrescible character and the large amount of water 
which it contains. Numerous experiments have been undertaken with 
the object of converting this sludge into a solid transportable mass. At 
Fmnkfort this problem has again been recently attacked in a thorough 
manner. By means of a centrifugal machine they have succeeded in 
obtaining in a few minutes a solid mass containing about 70 per cent, of 
moisture. Just as in pressing so in centrifugiug, the addition of lime 
(1 per cent.) proved to be advantageous. It is intended to mould the 
centrifugalised sludge into briquettes by means of brick presses, to allow 
the briquettes to dry in the air like bricks, and then either to grind them 
up for manure or to bum them for heating purposes and the production 
of gas. 

The question of the treatment and disposal or utilisation of the 
residues at town sewage works remains still under discussion. Each of 
the many processes recommended raises hopes of financial gain. The 
Frankfort experiments have demonstrated that quick drying of the sludge 
and its conversion into an unobjectionable product is only possible as yet 
by means of a very complicated and expensive process. 

Wherever it is possible to obtain a sufficient area of suitable land in 
the neighbourhood of the sewage works, the cheapest method of disposal 
will be to conduct the sludge into furrows and cover it with soil. Such 
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a procedure was formerly in use at Birmingham (figs. 146 and 147). The 




Fio. 146.— Pumping Sludge to Sludge Beds (Birmingham). 

land will take a fresh quantity of sludge at periods varying from one to 
three years. 

Cost of Biological Treatment. — A short time ago it was thought 




Fio. 147.— Burying Sludge (Birmingham). 

possible to purify sewage much more cheaply by means of artificial biological 
processes than by chemical precipitation. This hope has not been realised, 
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and to anyone having some aoquaintance with the problem of sewage 
treatment it must have appeared from the first unrealisable. From the 
experience which has been gained, however, it may be assumed that 
biological treatment can be carried out at a cost of ninepence to tenpence 
per head per annum. The following figures, taken partly from the 
literature on the subject and partly from municipal reports, serve aa a 
general guide on this point : Manchester, 8 pence ; Hendon, 4 '4 pence ; 
Swinton, 15'5 pence; Accrington, 9*0 pence ; Unna, 6*5 pence; Mülheim 
(Ruhr), 50 pence ; Merseburg, 4*5 pence ; Langensalza, 8-0 pence ; Brockau, 
12*5 pence, etc. Artificial biological treatment is therefore, generally 
speaking, not more expensive than chemical precipitation ; neither is it 
much cheaper. 

In view of the fact that in the case of artificial biological treatment an 
actual purification of the sewage is achieved, whereas under the most 
favourable circumstances chemical precipitation only produces clarification, 
the biological method must be considered as by far the superior of the 
two. It may now be regarded as a definite fact, that this process has put 
us in possession of a method which is universally applicable, and which 
yields a product satisfying all sanitary requirements, except those relating 
to disinfection, even under the most unfavourable conditions of the stream 
into which the effluent is discharged. The results of the artificial bio- 
logical method are not only satisfactory with regard to the protection of 
our rivers, but also with regard to the sludge disposal problem, which 
receives a much more favourable solution than with either chemical 
precipitation or sedimentation. This has been shown sufficiently in the 
preceding chapters. 

The qualitative results of artificial biological treatment may be classed 
along with those of land filtration and irrigation ; in this connection, 
however, one scheme is not applicable to all cases, and the results can 
be varied within wide limits. By proper attention to the processes 
involved in this method of treatment, results can be obtained which 
are quite equal to those of good irrigation farms. Irrigation is still 
regarded as superior with regard to the removal of infectious germs, 
but this view must be accepted cum grano satis. The best irrigation 
farms do not afford a guarantee in this direction ; and by the adop- 
tion of certain measures for disinfection in connection with the bio- 
logical method, any deficiency in this direction can be done away with, 
and the process thus rendered equal to irrigation, indeed better, quite 
apart from the fact of its universal applicability, a point which cannot 
be made in favour of irrigation. What has been said of irrigation also 
applies to land filtration. 

Attempts to utilise the matters contained in sewage, experience 
has taught are generally expensive, and do not yield financial gain. 
This applies equally to irrigation farms and to grease recovery 
plants, etc. 
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I am convinced that it would be cheaper for many towns to abandon 
irrigation and replace it by artificial biological processes. It appears 
fairly certain that this will be the course of affairs as soon as the growth 
of the towns exceeds a certain limit. I do not doubt, for example, that 
many of us will live to see the day when Berlin will sell its irrigation farms 
for building purposes and construct artificial biological works in their 
place. 
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Part I.— Steam Engine Valres. I Part ni.— Air Compressor Valves and 

Part II.— Gas Enfl^ne Valves and Gearing. 

Gears. | Part IV,— Pump Valves. 

"Mb. Huast's valvbs and VALva-oiAaiHO will prove a very valuable aid, and tend to the 
production of Engines of soiBimvic Disiev and aooHOMiOALWoaxiKO. . . . Will be largely 
sought after by Students and Designers. "^JfoHiie ßSnginotr. 

" As a practical treatise on the subject, the book stands without a Tiy%\."— Mechanical 
World. 

Hints on ateam Enarlno Design and ConstFUOtlon. By Charles 
Hübst, *• Author of Valves and Valve Gearing." Second Edition, 
Revised. In Paper Boards, 8vo., Cloth Back. Illustrated. Prioe 
Is. 6d. net. 
OoKTsna— L Steam Pipes.— IL Valves.— IIL Cylinders.— IV. Air Pumps and Con- 
densers.- V. Motion Work.— VI. Crank Shafts and PedesUls.— VIL Valve Qear.-Vni. 
Lnbiioatlon.— IX. Miscellaneous Detoils — Iitdbx. 

'^Ahandy volume which every practical young engineer shauld possess."— 2%c Modt- 
Xnginur. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN * CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Sscx>ND Bdition, Revued. With muneroiu Platea rednoed from 
Working Drawings and 280 lUiuferations in the Text. 21b. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING: 

A Practical Text-Book for the Use of Engine Bnildera, 

Designers and Draughtsmen, Railway 

Engineers, and Students. 

By WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, M.Inst.O.K. 

With a Section on American and Continental Engines. 

By albert F. RAVENSHEAR, B.Sc, 

Of Hli lC«J««^t Patent Office. 

OmiImM. ~ Hifltoriea] Introdnodon, 176S-1868 Modem LooomottTee: Simple.— 

Modem LoeomotfTes: Oomponnd. - Primary Conaideretioii In Locomotf^ DaaiiKn.— 
CjUnden, Steem OheBta, end Staffing Bozei.—PletonB, Platen Rods, OroBaheeda, and 
BUde Bars.— Oonneotingand ConpUns Boda— Wboelt and AxIm, Axle Boxes, Hombloeki, 
and Bearing Springi. —Balancing.— valve Gear.— Bilde Valvei and ValTe Qeer Detalla— 
rraming^Sogfes and Axle Tracka, Badial Axle Boxes.— Bollen.— Smokebox, Blast Pipe, 
firebox lltttngs.— Boiler Mountings.— Tenders.- Bailway Brakes.— LDbrlcatioii.—Ooa- 
snmptfon of Fuel, Bvaporatian and Engine Efficiency.— Ameriosa Ijoeouio tl Te s .-^Con- 
Unental LooomotlTes.- Bepairs, Banning, Inspection, end Benewala— Three Appendleee. 



^*Tbe work oovtahis all that oav bb lkaxbt fMm a book upon sack a saMeet It 
will a« once rank as ths stamdabd work ufoh tbjs upoitaht suajaor.*'— itaiJiMiir MuffotiM, 



In Large 8to. Fally Illustrated. Ss. 6d. net. 

LOCOMOTIVE COMPOUNDINC AND SUPERHEATING. 

By J. F. GAIKNS. 

GOKTEMB.—Introdactory.— Compounding and Superheating for LooomotlTea.— A 
Claaslflcatlon of Compound Systems for Locomotives.— The History and Derelopment of 
the Oompound Looomotiye.— Two-Cylinder Non-Automatic Systema— Two-Cylinder 
Automado Systems.— Other Two-Cylinder Systems.— Three-Cylinder Systems.— Vonr- 
Cyllnder Tandem Systems.— Four-Cylinder Two-Crank Systems (other than Tandem^— 
Pour-Crlinder Balanced Systems.- Four-Cylinder Divided and Balanced Systema— 
Articulated Compound Engines.— Triple-Expansion Locomotives.— Compound Back 
LocomotlTea— Concluding Bemarks Concerning Compound LooomotiTCS.— The use of 
Superheated Steam for Locomotives.— Index. 

** A welcome addition to the library of the railway engineer."- Atflrtneerin^ Tfnus. 



In Large $üo. Handwme Cloth. With Plaits and lütutrationB. 16b. 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By WILLIAM HENRY OOLE, M.Inst.O.K, 

Late Deputy-Manager« North-Wsstem Bailway, India. 
C*ON<mte.— Diacanion of the Term ''Light RailwayB."— Engliah Railwaye, 
Itate«, and Farmers.— Li^ht Railways m Belgium, France, Italv, other 
European Ooimtriee, America and the Colonies, India, Ireland.— Road Trans- 
Dort as an alternative.— The Light Railways Act, 1S96.— The Qnestion of 
Gauge.— Gonstmction and Working.— Locomotives and Rollinff-Stook.— Light 
RailwavB in England, Scotland, and Wales.— Appendices and Indez. 

" Wul remain, for some time yet a SrAarDAXD Wobk in everything relating to Ught 
Bailwmvs.**— ^fHT^iMer. 

"li&e whole sableot Is axHAUsTivsLT and pkaohoallt considered. The work csa be 
eordially recommended as nroisrxirsABLB to those whose daty it is to become aoqnalnted 
with one of the prime necessitleii of the Immediate fatnre."— itoi/way OjUcial OautU. 

UWDON : CHARLES 6RIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAMD. 



ENQINBBRINQ AND ME0SANI08. $1 

In Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 66. net. 

PRACTICAL CALCULATIONS FOR ENGINEERS. 

By CHARLES E. LARARD, 

A.M.Iiut.O.E.. M.LMech.K. Wh.Exh., 
Head of the Hechanical Engineering Department at the Northampton Institute, London, KG. 

And H. a. GOLDING, A.M.I.Mech.E. 

COMTENTS.— SsoTlON I.— Contracted Methods of Calculation.— Technical Mensurap 
tion.— Practical Calculation by LogarithmB.— The Slide Rule and its Applications.—. 
Squared Paper and its Uses. Section II.— Pulleys and Wheels in Train.— Speed Batioe 
and Practical Examples.— Principle of Moments Applied to Practical Problems.— Work 
and Power.— Eneri^ and Speed Fluctuations.— Transmission of Work through Machines. 
—Friction and Efficiency.— Transmission of Power.— Shafting.— Motion on a Circle.— 
Momentum, Acceleration, and Force Action. Section III.— Temperature Scales.— Units 
of Heat.— fipeclflc Heat.— Heat and Work.— Heat Value of Fuels.— Heat Losses In Engine 
and Boiler Plant.— Properties of Steam.— Moisture and Dryness Fraction.— Steun and 
Fuel Calculations.— Boiler Efficiency.— Size of Boiler.- Engine Calculations.— Power, 
Indicated and Brake.— Calculations for Dimensions.— Steam Consumption and Willens 
Law.— Efficiencies, Comparative Costs of Power Production.— Commercial Efficiency. 
Section IV.— The Commercial side of Engineering.— Calculation of Weights.— Dlrlsion 
of Costs, Material and Labour, Shop Charges and Establishment Charges. -Estimates.— 
Profit.- Use of Squared Paper in the Estimating Department and to the General 
Management. 

" Exactly what it nhould be in order to make it useftil to student« and practitioners of 
^ngbxeaelng.— Manchester Guardian, 



Sixth Edition. Folio, strongly half-bound, ais. 

traverse: rriLBILiSS: 

Computed to Four Places of Decimals for every Minute of Angle 

up to 100 of Distance. 

For the Use of Surveyors and Engineers. 

By RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 
Authorised Surveyor for the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria. 

*«* PubUshid with the CoHcurrenct 0/ the Surv$yws-GeHernl tor New South 
Wales and Victoria. 

"Those who have experience m eatact Survey-work will best know how to appreciate 
the enonnoiis amount of labour represented by this valuable book. The computations 
enable the user tq ascertain the sines and cosines for a distance of twelve miles to within 
half an inch, and this by rsfbrbkcr to but Ons Tablb, in place ot the usual Fifteen 
minute computatioDS required. This alone is evidence of the aasutance which the Tables 
ensure to every user, and as every Surveyor in active practice has felt the want of such 
assistance fbw knowing of thbir publication will remain without thsm." 
—Bngineer 

Strongly Bound in Super Royal 8vo. Cloth Boards. 7s. 6d. net. 



For Calculating Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 

For Engineering, Teohnioai and Allied Trades, 

By henry a. GOLDING, A.M.I nst.M.E., 

Technical Aasistant to Messrs. Bryan Donkln and Clench, Ltd., and Assistant Lecturer 
in Mechanical Engineering at the Northampton Institute, London, RC. 

<* Cannot fall to prove practically serviceable to those for whom they have been 
designed."— iSSeoteman. 

lONDOH: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Second Edition. Large 8to, Handsome Cloth. With 
lUnstratioDB, Tables, ftc. 21s. net. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Lubrication, and on the 
Nature, Properties, and Testlnsr of Lubricants. 

BT AXD 

LBONABD ABOHBUTT, F.I.O., F.C.S., B. H. DEELET, M.LMeeh.E., F.G.S. 

Ohemiifc to the Hid. By. Ga Chief Loco. Super., Mid. B7. Co. 

CiOVTmras.— L IMotioD of Solids.— n. Lifl^d Friotton or VisoosltT, siid Plsstlo 
firietloii.— IIL Saperfloiftl Tension.— lY. The Theoiy of Lnbrtostlon.— V. Lubricants, 
their Sooroes, Prepsimtion, and Properties.— TI. Physical Properties sod Metiiods of 
IsaminaUon of Lubricants.— VU. Chemical Properties and Methods of BxantlnatiOB 
of Labricants.— VIIL The Systematic Testioff of Lubricants by Pbysical and Ghemloal 
Methods.— IX. The Mechanical TesUnc of Lubricants.— X. The Design and Lubrication 
off Bearings.- XL The Lubrication of Machinery.— Ikdul 

"Contains prsotlcally all that ib khowh on the subject. Deserves the osreful 
attention of all Bngineers."— itaiZiMiy Oßeial Oazette, 



FoFBTH EDmoH. Very/uU^ lOmMraUd. COoih, 4s. CM. 

STEAM - BOILERS: 

THEIR DSnSOTS, MANAGIDMSNT, AND OONSTBUGTION, 

Bt r d. munro, 

CM^ Bnqinmr 0/ ths SooUUk BoOer Ingwranee and Bngina /fupeeeion Con^NWiy . 
" A valuable companion for workmen and engineers engaged about Steam Boilers, ought 
to be carefully studied, and always at hand."— C«^. Guardüm. 



Bf thk SAME Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practicai Handbook 
based on Actual Experiment. With Diagram and Coloured Plate. 3s. 



In Crown ^o, Cioth, Fully Illustrated. $s. net. 

EMERY GRINDING MACHINERY. 

A Text-Boolc of Workshop Ppaetiee in General Tool Grinding, and the 
Design, Construction, and Application of the Machines Employed. 



By R. B. HODGSON, A.M.Inst.Mech.E. 

LCtical . . . cannot fail to attract the notice of the 1 
> meet with careful perusal." — Chem. Tr€uU Journal. 



" Eminently practical . . . cannot fail to attract the notice of the users of this dass of 
macliinery, and to meet with careful perusal." — Chem. Tr€uU Journal. 

Fifth Edition. In Two Parts, Published Separately. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF 

Engineering Draf ing and Design. 

By SIDNEY H. WELLS, Wh.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., A.M.LMech.E. 
Vol. I. — Praotioal Obomktry, Flame, and Solid. 4s. 6d. 
Vol. II. — Machine and Engine Drawing and Design. 48. 6d. 

WiÜi main^ lUuatrtUUms, tptdaUy preparmi fnr the Work, and tmrnerom 

Mheample»t/or the Use qf Students in Technical Schools and Colleges. 

** A OAPiVAL taxc-BOOK, «mnfed on an azcBLun STsnii, oalenlated to glTean IntalliiMit 
giaip of the ■utOeet. and not the mere faeoltr of meohanioal oopying. . . . Kr. Wells shoira 
now to make coMFLira woaaiao-DaAWiios, ducnsslng tally each step In the aeslcn."— jateMioal 



LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



SNQlNElßRiNQ AND JI£M0HÄNi08. j^ 

In Three Parts. Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Very Fully Illustrated. 

MOTOR-CAR MECHANISM AND MANAGEMENT. 

By W. POYNTER ADAMS, M.1nst.E.E. 
PART 1.— THE PETRÖTCAR. 5s- »et 

SscoND Edition. With important new Appendix, illiutiatiQg and defining parts 
of actual can in use. 

Contents.— Section I.— The Mechanism of the Petrol Car.— 
The Engine. — The Engine Accessories. — Electrical Ignition and Accessories. 
— Multiple Cylinder Engines.— The Petrol.— The Chassis and Driving Gear. 
— Section II.— The Management of the Petrol Car.— The Engine.— 
The Engine Accessories. — Electrical Ignition. — ^The Chassis and Driving 
Gear. —General Management. —Appendix. —Glossary. — Index. 

'* Should be carefully studied by those who have anything to do with motors."— i4»/#- 
m^HU and Carriage Builder^ fifumal, 

%* PART II. The EleetPicaJ Cap, and PART lU. The Steam Car wUl be 
Issued shortly. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Very Fully Illustrated. ISs. net 
A MANUAL OF 

PETROL MOTORS AND MOTOR-CARS. 

Comprising the Designing, Construction, and Woriting of Petroi Motors. 
By F. STRICKLAND. 
Gbnbral Contehts.— Part I. : Engikbs.— Historical.— Power Required.— Oeuend 
Arrangement of Engines.- Ignition.— Carburettors.— Cylinders, Fistons, Valves, Ac- 
Crank Shafts, Crank Chambers, Cams, Runners, Guides, Ac.- Pomps.— Flywheels.— 
Pipe Arrangements.— SUencer8.—Bng:ine Control, Balancing.— Motor Cycle Bngines.— 
Marine Motors.- Two-Cycle Motors.— Paralfin Carburettors.— Gas Producers. PART 
n.: Cabs.— General Arrangements.— Clutches.- Transmission.- Diiferential Gears.— 
Universal Joints.— Axles. — Springs. — Radios Rods. — Brakes. — Wheels. — Frames. — 
Steering Gear. — Radiator. — Stem, Mudguards, Bonnets, Ac. — Lubrication. — Ball 
Bearing8.—Bodies.— Factors of Safety.— Calculations of Stresses.— Special Change Speed 
Gears.— Special Cars.— Commercial vehicles.— Racing Cars.— Indbx. 

"Thorouirhly practical and scientific. . . . We have pleasure in recommending it to all." 
~~MMktmicai Eitainur. 

In Large 8vo. Cloth. Fully lUaatrated. 10b. 6d. net. 

THE PROBLEM OP PLIGHT. 

Bt HERBERT GHATLEY, B. So. (Eno. ), London, 

Leotoier in Applied Meehanics. Portsmouth Technical Institute. 

CosTKMTS.— The Problem of Flight— The Helix— The AiSroplane. — The Aviplane.— 

Dirigible Saloons.— Form and Fittings of the Airship.— Appsndigbs (The PotsthilUf of 

FligM, Weighty A FUxiNe Wing, Iheory ofBalanee, Bibliography).— laomK. 

'* An epitome of the knowledge available on the subject."— Sootaman. 

In Grown 8vo, Üandsome Cloth. With 105 lUnstrations. 5s. net. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

By R. S. M^'LAREN. 
CONTSNTS.—Materials.— Bolts and ITuts, Stods, Set Screws.— BoUers.— Steam Raising 
Accessories.— Steam Pipes and Valves.— The Steam Engine.— Power Transmission.— 
Oondensing Plant.— The Steam Torbine.— Electricity.— Hydraolic Machinery.— Gas and 
Oil Engines.— Strength of Beams, and Useful Information.— Index. 

LONDON: CHARLES 6RIFFIN « CO.. IIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRANK 
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WORKS BY 
ANDREW J AMIESON, M.INST.C.E., M.I.E.E., F.R.S,E., 

F^rmurfy Professor 0/ Electrical Engttutrmgt Tkg Glos, and W. of Scot. Ttch. Coll. 

PBOFESSOB JAMIESON'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. 

In Large Crown ^i/o. ßklly UlustraUd» 

STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES, INCLUDING TUBBINES 

AND BOILERS. For the Use of Engineers and for Students preparing 
for Examinations. With 800 pp., over 400 Illustrations, 11 Plates, many 
B. of £., C. and G., Questions and Answers, and all Inst. C.E. Exam^ 
on Theory of Beat Engines, Fiftrbnth Edition, Revised. los. 6d. 
" Tb« Bbst Book yet publiihed for the use of Students."— ^m^**«^* 

APPUED MECHANICS tt MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Including All the Inst, C,E, Exams, in (i) Applied Mechanics; 
(2) Strength and Elasticity of Materials; (3a) Theory of Structures; 
(ii) Theory of Machines ; Hvdraulics. Also B. of £. ; C. and G. Questions. 
Vol. 1. — Comprising 568 pages, 300 Illustrations, and Questions: 
Part I., The Principle of Work and its Applications; Part II.: Friction, 
Lubrication of Beanngs, &c. ; Different kinds of Gearing and their Appli- 
cations to Workshop Tools, &c. Fifth Edition. S& 6d. 
'* VULLV MAINTAINS the reputation of the Author.*'— /'mc/. Enginoer, 

Vol. II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI., with over 800 jpages, 371 Illtts- ' 
trations ; Motion and Ener]^, Theory of Structures or Graphic Statics ; 
Strength and Elasticity of Materials ; Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
Machinery. Fifth Edition. 12s. 6d. 
" Well and lucidly writtbn.**— 7*A# Enginoer, 

*•* Stuk oftko above volnmoe is comj^lete in ittel/, and sold soparaUly, 



PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S INTR0DÜCT0R7 MANUALS 

Crovm 8w. With tlbutroHtm and ExaminaHfm Paptrs, 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementaiy 

Manual of). For First- Year Students, forming an Introduction to the 
Author's larger Work. Eleventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3/6. 
" Should be in the hands of bvbrv engineering apprentice.'*— /*n«^ife»/ Enginter* 

HA6NETISH AND ELGCTRICITT (Praetical Elementary 

Manual of). For First- Year Students, With Stud. Inst. C. E. and B. of E. 
Exam. Questions. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3/6. 
" A THOROUGKLV TKUSTWORTHY Text-boolc PRACTICAL and dtu.'^—Noture, 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual of). 

For First- Year Students. With B. of E., C. and G. ; and Stud. Inst. C.E. 
Questions. Eighth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 3/6. 

'* The WOTk has vbxv high qualitibs, which may be condensed mto the one woad 
* CLMAS.' "^Science asul Art, 



i POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

For the Use of Electricians and Engineers. By John Monro, C.K, 
and Prof. Jamieson. Pocket Size. Leather, 8s. 6d. Eighteenth 
Edition. [See p. 49. 

lOirDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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WORKS BT W. l liCQDORN RiNKHE, LLD.. F.R.S. 

ThopouiTlUy Revised by W. J. VIUuAR, G.B. 



A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : Comprisiiig the 

Prinoiples of Statu» and Cinemacios, and Theory of Stniotarea, 
Meohaniam, and Machines. With Nnmeroiu Diagprams. Crown 8to, 
Gioth. Sbysntsbmth Edition. 12b. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: Compriaing Engin- 
eering Surveys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, (Wpentry, Metal 
Work, Roads, Bailways, Canads, Rivers, Waterworks, Harboars, ko. 
With Nnmerons Tables and ninstrations. Crown Svo, Cloth. 
Twsnty-Theed Edition. 16s. 



A MANUAL OF MACHINERT AND MILLWORK : Com- 

nrising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Constmotion, and 
Objects of Machines, ko. With nearly 300 ninstrations. Crown 
8to, Cloth. SsysNTH Edition. 12s. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

PRIME MOVERS. With a Section on Gab, Oil, and Ais 
Ekoinbs, by Bbtak Donkin, M.lDstC.E. With Folding PUtes 
and Nnmerons Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Sbventbknth 
Edition. 12s. 6d. 

USEFUL RULES AND TABLES : For Architects, Buüdera, 
Engineers, Founders, Mechanics, Shipbuilders, Surveyors, äc With 
Appendix for the use of Elbotbioal Enoinssbi'. By Professor 
Jamibson, M.Inst.O.E., M.I.E.E. Ssvsnth Edition. 10b. 6d. 



A MECHANICAL TEXT -BOOK: A Practical and Simple 
Introduction to the Study of Mechanics. By Professor Rankinb 
and E. F. Bambsb, C.E. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth. FiPTH Edition. 9s. 

%* T%» " MaoKAnaAL Tszt-Book " wot ämpted bf Profasior Kunnn m om Istso- 
mionoH to the otevc Beriet of MtmnaU. 



MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. Part I. Tempera- 

ture. Elasticity, afkd Expansion of V^apours, Liquids, and Solids. 
Part II. Energy and its Transformations. Part III. Wave-Forms, 
Propulsion of Vessels, ko. With Memoir by Professor Tait, M.A. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. 31s. 6d. 

" Mo mofe endormg Memorial of Profesior RankiBe ooold be demised than the fmblioi' 
AoB of thew papen m an aooesiible fonn. . . . The CoUecdon is moit ▼aluable or 
aoeooBt of the nature of his discoveries, and the beauty and completeness of his analym." 

tJONDON: GHMLE8 GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND 
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Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, With 6o Plates and 
Numerous JUusirations, Handsome Chth, 34s. 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E., F.G&, 

FBLLOW or KINGTs 00LLB6B, LONDON ; PKOV. BMBRITUS OT CIVIL SNGINSBUN6, 
king's COLLBGB, BTC, RC 

CoNTBNTS — Dischane through Orifices.— Flow of Water through Htcs.— Accumulators. 
—Presses and Lifts.— Hoists. — Rams. — Hydraulic Engines.— Pumuiig Engines.— Capstans. 
— Traversers.— Jacks. — Weighing Machines. — Riveters and shop Tools. — Punchmg. 
Shearing, and Flangine Machines.- Cranes.— Coal Discharging Machines.— Drills ana 
Cutters.— Pile Drivers, Excavaton, &c.— Hydraulic Machinery applied to Bridges^ Dock 
Gates, Wheels and Turbines.— Shields. — Various Systems and Power InstaUations — 
Meters, ftc— Indbx. 

"The sundard work on the application of water power." — Catrurs Magtudme, 



Second Edition, OreaUy Enlarged. With FrontiepUce, eeveral 
Platee, and over 260 lUuatrationa. 21«. net, 

THE PBIICIPLES ARD CORSTRDCTIOll OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Practical Illiutratioiis of ENGiKis'imd Pumps applied to Mikino, 

Town Watsb Supply, Draikaob of Lands, fto., alao Economy 

and Efficiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By henry DAVBY, 

M«iub«r of the Instltntion of Civil Engineers, Member of the Inttitatlon of 
Meobanioal Bngineers, F.G.6., Ao. 

GoHTEMTS — Early History of Pmnpinff En^es — Steam Pumping Engmes— 
Pumps and Pump Valves — General Principles of Non-Botative Pnmping 
Engines— The Cornish Engine, Simple and Compound — Types of lining 
Engines— Pit Work— Shaft Sinking— Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Bfines — Electric Transmission of Power — Valve Gears of Pumping Engines 
— Water Pressure Pumping Engines — Water Works Ei^pnes — Pumping 
Engine Economy and Tnals of Pumping Machinery— Centrifugal and other 
Low-Lift Pumpe— Hydraulic Rams, Pnmping Mains, kc — Isdsz. 

'*By the 'one English Engineer who probably knows more »boat Pumping Maohinery 
than AWT onaa.' ... A. volukb RMoannro tbb risults or loso Bxpaanaas ahd 
nuDY.^-'Thi Bngiueer. 

M Undoubtedly Tin but abd host rsAoncAL tkbatisb on Pumping Maohinery that has 

TBT BBBX PÜBLUHBD."— i/<<Hfl^/(»linM^ 

UNDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND 
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At Pbess. In Large 8to. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 

In Two Volumbs, Each Complete in itself, and 

Sold Sbpabatelt. 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. 

By JOHN HARVARD BILES, M.In8T.N.A., 

Profeflsor of Naval Arohiteoinre in Glasgow UniTereity. 

Cohtents of Volume I.— Fabt I. : General Consideratioiu.— Methods of Determin- 
ation of the Volume and Centre of OraTlty of a known Solid. — Oraphic Boles for 
Integration.— Volumes and Centre of Gravity of Volmnes.— Delineation and Descriptive 
Geometry of a Ship's Form.— Description and Instances of Ship's Forms.— Description 
of Types of Ships. Part II. : Calculation of Displacement, Centre of Buoyancy and 
Areas.— Metacentres.— Trim.— Coefficients and Standardising.— Beaulto of Ship Calcula- 
tions.— Instruments Used to Determine Areas, Moments, and Moments of inertia of 
Plane Curves.— Cargo Capacities.— Effects on Draught, Trim, and Initial Stability due 
toFloodtngCompartments.— Tonnage.— Freeboard.— Launcning.— Application of the 
Integraph to Ship Calculations.— Straining due to Unequal Longitudinal Distribution 
of weight and Buoyancy.— Consideration of Stresses in a Girder.— Application of Stress 
FormulflB to the Section of a Ship.— Shearing Forces and Bending Moments on a Ship 
amongst Waves.— Stresses on the Structure when Inclined to the Upright or to the 
Line of Advance oi the Waves. — Distribution of Pressure on the Keel Blocks of a 
Vessel in Dry Dock.— Consideration of Compression in Ship Structure. 



BY PROFBSSOR BILBS. 

LECTURES ON THE MARINE STEAM TURBINE. 

With 181 Ulustrationa. Price 6b. net 
See page 28. 



Roifol 800, Haml9om€ Cloth. With numerous llluatmtlona ana Table». 2Se. 

THE STABILITY OP SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., 

amnrr ov thb impkriax. oxdbss of st. stanilaus or kussia; fkancxs josbpb of 

AUSTRIA; MKDJtDIB OF TURKKV; AND RISING SUN OP JAPAN; VICF- 
PRBSIDSNT OF THB INSTrrtTTION OF NAVAL ARCXITBCTS. 

" Sir Sdwasd Rskd's ' Stability of Ships ' is invaluabxa The Naval Axchitsct 
win find bioaglik together and readv to his hand, a mass of isformatimi which he would other* 
wise have to seek in an almost enaless variety of pubficadoos, and some cf which he would 
possibly not be able to obtain at all elsewhere.''^3^MM«f A^. 

LOHDON: CHARLES 6RIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED^ EXETER STREET. STRANG 



0HARLB8 GRIFFIN dl OO^S PUBLIOATlOHa. 

WOBKS BY THOMAS WAIiTON, 

NAVAL ABCHITEOT. 



Fourth Edition. Illustrated with Plates, Numerous Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text. 

STEEL SHIPS; 

THEIB GONSTBUGTION AND MAINTENANOB. 

A Manual for Shipbuilders, Ship SuperintendenU, Students, 
and Marine Engineers, 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect, 

AUTHOR OP "know YOUR OWH SHIP." 

GoNTiNTB.— I. Manufacture of Oast Iron. Wrought Iron, and SteeL— Com- 
position of Iron and Steel, (^uality, Strengtn, Tests^ &c. II. Classification of 
Steel Ships. III. Considerationsinmakingchoiceof Type of Vessel. — ^Framine 
of Ships. rV. Strains experienced by Shii».— Methods of Computiiig ana 
Comparing Strengths of Ships. V. Construction of Ships. — Alternative Modes 
of Construction.— Types of Vessels.— -Turret, Self Trimming, and Trunk 
fiteeamcrs, Ao.--Bivets and Bivetting, Workmanship. VL Pumping Azrange- 
ments. VUL Maintenance. — Prevention of Deterioration in the Hulls of 
Ships.— Cement, Paint. &c.— Index. 

^' So thoroaeh and well written ia every chapter In the book that it is dlffloolt to aeleet 
snv of them m being worthy of ezoeptional pnise. Altogether, the work ia ezoellent, and 
wiu prove of great value to those for whom it is intended."^?^ Bnginter. 

In Handsome Cloth. Very fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

PRESENT-DAY SHIPBUILDING. 

For Shipyard Students, Ships' Officers, and Engineers, 
By THOS. WALTON. 

Gbnebal Contbnts. — Classification. —Materials used in Shipbuilding. — 
Alternative Modes of Construction. — Details of Construction. — Frammg, 
Plating, Rivetting, Stem Frames, Twin- Screw Arrangements, Water 
Ballast Arrangements, Loading and Discharging Gear, &c. — Types of 
Vessels, inoluciing Atlantic Liners, Cargo Steamers, Oil carrying Steamers, 
Turret and other Self Trimming Steamers, Ac— Index. 

"Simple language . . . clear and easily followed illustrations." — TimM 
Engineering Supplement. 

"We heartily recommend it to all who have to do with ships."— ^teanwAip. 



Ninth Edition. lUustraUd. Handsome Cloth, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

The Chapters on Tonnasre and Freeboard have been brought thoroughly 
up to date, and embody the latest (1906) Board of Trade Resrulatlons on 
these subjeets. 

KNOW YOUR OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect. 
Specially arranged to suit the requirements of Ships' Officers, Shipowners, 
Superintendents, Draughtsmen, Engineers, and Others, 
CONTlirTS. — Displacement and Deadweight. — Moments. — Buoyancy. — Strain. — 
Structure. — Stability. — ßolling. — Ballasti^. — Loading.— Shifting Cargoes.— Effect of 
Admission of Water into Ship.— Trim Tonnage. —Fr eebo ard (Load-line).— Calculations.— 
Set of Calculations from Actual Drawings.— Index. ^R 

" The work is of the highest value, and all who go down to the sea in ships should make them« 
selves acquainted with iC— Shipping Wcrid (on the new edition). 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Editbd by EDW. BLAOKMORB, 

Muter Mariner, First CIam Trinity Hoiue Certificate, Abioo. Init K.A. ; 

aud WsmnN, mainlt, by Sailobs for Sailob0. 



**THIB ADMIBABLl SUEU»."— Fatfptey. ' A TSRT ÜBIFÜL BBRDB."— ^OtttlV. 

"Btsrt Ship should have the wholb Sbmbb as a Rbphrbnob Libbabt. Hand« 
seiOLT BOUiiD, olbablt pbibtbd and illvstbatbd."— Lt ostyooj Jowm. <^ Commmw, 



The British Mereantlle Marine : An Historical Sketch of its Bum 
and Derelopment. By the Bditob, Capt. Blaokx obb. 8a. 6d. 
" Captain Blackmore s splbndid book . . . oontolna pani«raphs on eveiy point 
off tntecest to the Merchant Marine. The 248 pages of this book are THB xoar TALU* 
ABLE to the sea captain that have BTEB been ooxpilbd."— JftfrvAan« Senioa Mtvima. 

Elementary Seamanship. By D. Wilson-Barkbr, Master Mariner, 
r.]LS.B., F.B.a.8. With numerous PUtes, two in Colours, and ITrontlspieoe. 
FoüBTH Bdition, Thoroughly Bevlsed. With additional Illuitratlons. 6b. 
«This ADMIBABLB MANUAL, by Capt. Whsoh Babkbb, of the * Worcester,' seema 

to us PBBPBOILT DBSIOBBD."— ^tABTUetM». 



Know Your Own Slllp : a Simple Explanation of the SUbility, Con- 
struction, Tonnage, and Freeboard of Ships. By THO8. Walioh, Naval Architect. 
NINTH EDinoB. 7s. 6d. 
" Mb. Wamon'B book will be found vbbt usbpul."— TA« Engineer, 



Navigation : Theoretical and Praetieal. By D. Wiuson-Babkbr 

and WmjA M ALUNGHAX. Sboobb Bdition, Bevlsed. 8s. ed. 
"Pbboibblt the kind of work required for the New CerUflcates of competency. 
Ofendidates will find it ihyalüablb."— Dutidse Advertiter, 



Marine Meteorology: For Officers of the Merchant Navy. By 
WnjjAM ALLinoHAMrilrst Class Honours, Navigation, Science and Art Departmeoi 
With lUustratlons and Maps, and faetimOe reproduction of log page. 7s. 6d. 
"Quite the bbst publioatioh on this mbjeot,"— Shipping Qautte, 

Latitude and Longitude : How to find them. By W. J. Millab» 

C.B. Sboond Bditiob, Bevised. 2s. 

(• Cannot but prove an acquisition to those studying Navigation."— JTorifM Engineer. 

Praetieal Meehanles: Applied to the requirements of the Sailor. 
By TH08. MAOKBNzn, Master Stariner, F.B.A.S. Third Bdrion, Bevised. Ss. 6d. 
•< Wbll wobth the money . . . BXORBDiHaLT BSLPW^iiä.'*— Shipping World. 

Trigonometry : For the Young Sailor, ko. By Bjch. 0. Bück, of the 
fiuunes Nautical Training College, H.M.S. " Worcester." Thibd Bditiob, Bevised. 
Price 8s. 6d. 
*' This BUDTBHTLT pbaohcal and reliable volume."— SeAooImoster. 

Praetieal Algebra. By Rioh. 0. Bück. Companion Volnme to the 
above, for Sailors and others. Sboond Edition, Bevised. Price 8b. 6d. 
" It is JÜ8T THB BOOK for the young sailor mindful of progress."— iToutiocri Magcutine. 



The Legal Duties of Shipmasters. By Bbnkdiot Wm. Ginsbübo, 

M.A., LL.D., of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit: Barrister-at-Law. SBOOHD 

Edition, Thoroughly Bevised and Enlarged. Price 4s. 6d. 

" iNYALüABLB to masters. . . . Wecanfullyreoonmiendit '^Skipping QiuetU. 

A Medieal and Surgical Help for Shipmasters. Liolnding First 

Aid at Sea. By Wk. Johnson Smith, F.B.C.8., Principal Medical OfflcerTteamen's 
Hospital, Greenwich. Third Edition, Thoroughly Bevised. 6s. 
"Sound, jttdioioub, bballt hblppul."— T%« Zovlee«. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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4ß CHARLB8 QRIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES , 

Introductory Vohune. Price Sb. 6d, 
THE 

British Mercantile Marine. 

By EDWARD BLACKMORE, 

UASTBK UARDTBIt; ASSOCZATB OF THB INSTITUTION OP NAVAL ARCHTTBCTSs 

MBMBBR OP THB INSTITUTION OP BNCINBBSS AMD SHIP8VIU>BBS 

IN SCOTLAND; BDITOR OP CUPFOTS "NAUTICAL SBRIBS." 

GiNXRAL CoNTEM TB.— HiBTOBiOAL : Fxom Early Times to 1486— Prcan« 
qnder Henry Vm.— To Death of Mary— During Elizabeth's Reign— Xfp to 
ihe Eeign of William III.— The 18th and 19th Gentories— Institotioa of 
Examinations — Rise and Progress of Steam Propulsion — Development of 
Free Trade— Shipping Legislation, 1862 to 1876— " Locksley HaU*^ Case— 
Shipmasters' Societies- Loading of Ships— Shipping Legislation, 1884 to 1804— 



Statistics of Shipping; Thi Pbbsonnxl : Shipowners— Officers— Marinei 
Duties and Present Position. Education: A Seaman's Education: what it 
should be— Present Means of Education— Hints. DigcrPLnni and Duty— 
Postscript — ^The Serious Decrease in the Number of British Seamen, a Mattsv 
demanding the Attention of the Nation. 

**LmBasxDia and iHSTmuonvB . . . may be read with fbout and BVJonmx.**- 
mmtfOwHwoML 

'^Evmr BBAxrOH of the nibjeot ia dealt with in a way which showB that the writer 
* know« the ropes* familiarly.'*— Aeodnum. 

"This ADKDUBUi book . . . TBoa with oBefnl information— Should be in the 
tiands of eTery Sailor.**— WttUm Morning Nem. 



PouRTH Edition, Thoroughly Reviaed, With Additional 
IUu8tr(Uuyfi8, Price Be. 

ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. 

ST 

D. WILSON-BARKER, Mastbb Marinsb; F.R.S.E., F.R.6.S., &;a, &o. 

T0ÜNO1B BROTHSB OT THB TRIHITT H0ÜB1. 

With Frontispiece, Numerous Plates (Two in Ck>loun), and IlluBtratioiui 

in the Text. 

GrarKBAL GoHTBNTB.— The Building of a Ship; Parts of Hull, Masts, 
&c— Ropes, Enots^ Splicing, &c — Gear, Lead and Log, &o. — Rüfging, 
Anchors — HMlma.lrmg — The Sails, &c.— Handling of Boats under Sau — 
Signals and Signalling^Rule of the Road— Keeping and Relieving Watch— 
Points of Etiquette— Glossary of Sea Terms and Phrases— Index. 

*«* The Tolnme contains the hbw bulbb ov thx road. 

»This ADXiaABLB XAinTAL, br Oapt. WiuoH-Boxaa of the ' Woroester,' seemi to ni 
ffBBraoii.T DssiQtfSD. and holds its place ezcellentlT in * Guftdt's Naüticai. Sbsibs.' . . . 
Although intended for those who are to become officers of the Merchant Navy, it will be 
ioond nsefnl by au. taohxsicxv.**— AMmMim. 

%* For complete List of Qbdvot's Nautical Bkbibb, see p. S9. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES, 

Sboond Edition, Revised and Ittvstraied. Price Se. 6d 

NAVIGATION: 

PRlLOT>XOJL]:i JLMTD TBIEORXS'X'XOJHL]:«. 

By DAVID WILSON-BARKER, RN.R, F.R.S.E., 4o., &a, 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Wam^SLiJBß HOHOÜES, HAYiaATION, SGnOlOB AHD ART DIPABTKIHT. 

TTOitb flumetoud ^lluattatfotid and Biamination ftucdtiona. 

GmrxBAL Ck>iminns.— DefinitioDB— Latitade and Longitude— Inrtnuneiiti 
of NftTigation— Correction of Oottnet— Plane Sailing^Trayene Sailing— Day^i 
Wofk — Parallel Sailing — Middle Latitade Saiüng — Mercator's Chart— 
Meroator Sailing— Current Sailing- Position by Beariiunh-Great Cirde Sailing 
—The Tides— Qaestione—Appenaix : Compass JSrror—NmneronB Usefnl Hints. 
&a — Index. 

'* Pbboibblt the kind of work required for the New Gertiflcata« of competency In pades 
from Seeond Mate to extra Master. . . . Oaadidatea will find It nr v ii jjab m . *'— Jiwrfi * 
Jijjsittoc 

**A CAPITAL USTLS BOOK . . . spcolally adapted to the New Kxamfaatlons The 
▲alhon are Oapt. Wsjov-Baxxkb (Captain-Saperintendeat of the Nantical OoUege« H.M.& 
' Worcester,* who has had great experience in the highest problems of NaTlgatton), and 
Mx. AixnoHAii, a well-known writer on the Science of Navigation and Naatlcal Astronomy.** 
-Skippiii^Wortd. 



Handsome Oloth, FuUy IllustraUd, Price 7b. 6d. 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOB OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAYT. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Joint Author of "NsTlgation, llieoretical and Practical." 

With nnmerons Plaies, Maps, Diagrams, and Blnstrations, and a f aosimila 
Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

INTKODUOIOBT.— Instruments Used at Sea for Meteorological Purposes.— Meteoro- 
logical Log-Books.— Atmospheric Pressure.— Air Temperatures.— Sea Temperatures.— 
winds.— wind Force Scales.— History of the Law of Storms.— Hurricanes, Seasons, and 
Storm Tracks.— Solution of the Cyclone Problem.— Ocean Currents.- Icebeigs.--Afn* 
ehronous Charts.— Dew, Mists. Fogs, and Haze.— Clouds.— Bain, Snow, and HalL— 
Mirage , Bainb ows, Co ronas, Haios, and Meteors.— Lightning, Corposants, and Aurofas.— 

QUIBIIOIIS. — APPmDIZ. — INDSZ. 

*' Quite the sssv publication, and certainly the mosv Hnxssvive, on this subject erer 
mresented to Nautical men."— SA^t)!P<o0 OcmmKc 

*«* For Complete List of Griffin's Nautical Sebus, see p. 39. 
lONOON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND 



4» O&ARLm GMIFFIM S CO.'M PUMLWATIOMB. 

QRirrDT'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Thibd Edition, Rsvisbd. With Nnmeroiia niastratioDft. Prioe 8i. 6d» 

Practical Mechanics: 

Applied to the Bequirements of the Sailor. 
By THOS. MACKENZIE, 

MMtmr Marine, F.R.AM. 
GnriRAL CoNTKNTB.— BeBolution and Gompodtion of ForoeB— Work done- 
bjr MaohineB and living Agents—The Mechanical Powers: The Lever; 
Derricks as Bent Levers— The Wheel and Axle : Windlass ; Ship's Capstan \ 
Grab Winch— Tackles : the '* Old Man"— The Inclined Plane; the Screw— 
The Oentre of Gravity of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strength of Rope : 
Steel Wire. Manilla. Heinp, Coii^-Deiricks and Shears— Calcmation of the 
Gross-breaking Strain of Fir Spar— Centre of Effort of Sail«— Hydxostatios : 
the Diving-bell ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship's Pomp. ftc. 
" This ixoillsnt book . . . contains a laboi amount ot informatioiL" 

" Will wobth the money . . . will be fonnd bxcbidikolt kilfvul.*'— 

"^Ko Ships' Ovtioibs' bookoasx wiU henceforth be complete withoat 
Oaftaik Maokinzib's ' Pbaotioal Mbohahiob.' Notwithstanding my maiij 
jean* experience at sea, it has told me how much more there u to acgyirt.**—' 
(Letter to the Publishers from a Master Mariner). 

" I most express my thanks to yon for the labonr and care 3roa hare take» 

in 'PBAOnOAL MBOHAiaCB.' . . . It IB A LIFB'S BXPIRIBlfOB. . . 

What an amount we frequently see wasted by rusing purchases without reaaoA 
and accidents to spars, Ac., &a ! 'Praotioal mbohahiob' would savb all 
THIS." — (Letter to the Author from another Master Mariner). 



WORKS BT RICHARD C. BUCK, 

or the Thunea Naatloal Training OoUege, H.H.B. * Woroetter.* 

A Manual of 

With Diagrams, Examples, and Exeroiaes. Prioe Sa. 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
*«* Mr. Buck's Text-Book has been speoially pbbpabed with a view 
to the New Examinations of the Board of Trade, in which Trigonometrjt 
is an obligatory subject. 

**Thifl SMDntBTLT FRjLoncAL and BSLXiLBLB TOLüMB."— Aeftoolnuufcr. 

A Manual of Algebra. 

Designed fo meet the Requirements of Saiiors and others, 
Sbcond Edition, Revised. Price Ss. 6d. 

\* These elementary works on alobbra und tbiooboxbtbt are written spedally for 
tliose who will have little opportnoity of oonsultinc a Teacher. They are booka for "aBi.v^ 
bblp." All bat the simplest explanations have, therefore, been avoided, and ajkkwwmb fee 
the Ezer«isee are given. Any person may readily, by oarefol stady, become master of their 
contents, and thus lay the foundation for a further mathematical course, if desired. It is 
hoped that to the yonnger Officers of oar Mercantile Marine they will be foond deddedly 
iervieeable. The Examples and Sxerolsea are taken from the Szaminatton Papen set for 
the Oadets of the " Worcester.*' 

" Olearly arranged, and well got up. ... A flrst-rate Elementary Algebra."— 
Hmmtieai Magoiine. 
%*Por complete List of Qanvnr's Naotioal Bbmbs. see p. 8». 

LONDON : CHARLES QRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GBIFFiyS NAUTICAL SEBDBB, 

Sbconb Edition, Thoronghly Revised and Extended. In Crown 8vo. 
Handsome Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 

THE LEGAL DUTIES OF SHIPMASTERS. 

BT 

BENEDICT WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (Oahtar), 

Of the Inner Temple and Northern droait; Barrister-at-Law. 

General Contents.— The Qualification for the Position of Shipmaster— The Con- 
tract with the Shipowner— The Master's Duty in respect of the Crew : Bngacemeat 
Apurentloes: Discipline ; Frovlslons, Accommodation, and Medical Comforts ; Payment 
of wsges and Dlsoharffe— The Master's Dnfer In respect of the Passengers— The Master's 
Itnandal Besponsibllltles— The Master's Duty In respect of the Cargo— The Master's 
Dnty in Case of Casualty— The Master's Duty to certain Public AuthoriUes— The 
Master's Duty in relation to Pilots, Signals, mass, and Light Dues— The Master's Dnty 
upon AiriTäa at the Port of Discharge— Appendices relauVe to certain Legal Matters: 
Board of Trade Certificates, Dietarr Scales, Stowage of Grain Cargoes, Load Line Begula* 
tlons, life-saving Appliances, Carriage of Cattle at Sea, Ac., Ac— Copious Index. 

"No Intelligent Msster should fUl to add this to his llstof necessary books. Afsw Hast 
of it may satb a lawtsb's vb>, Basrois bhdlsss -waaxr."— Liverpool Journal of CbmnMrea 

**Sbisiblb, plainly written, in olbab and HOH-vnamnoAL LAiroüAea, and will be flDimd of 
«DOB SBKVios by the ShlpmasCer.*'— üriMiA TrodA Rniim, 



Sboond Edition, Revised. With Diagrams. Price 2s. 

Latitude and Longitude: 

EEoTHT to Find tl&em« 



By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., 

LaU Socntanf to th» Itut. of Enginetra md Shipbmldin I» SeoUamd, 

*' CONOisiLT and olbablt wkittjch . . . cannot bnt prove an aoqnisitloo 
to those stodving Navigation."— ifartne Engineer. 

" Tonng Seamen will find it handt and usbtul, smPLS and GLBAlu''~r^ 
Mngmeer. 

FIRST AID AT SEA. 

Thibd Edition, Revised. With Coloured Plates and Nnmerons niiutra- 

tions, and comprising the latest Regulations Respecting the Carriage 

of Medical Stores on Board Ship. Price 68. 

A MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 
IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

By WM. JOHNSON SMITH, P.RO.S., 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, Greenwicli. 

V* The attention of all interested in our Merohant Navy is reqnested to this ezoeedlngly 
osefnl and valciable work. It is needless to say that it is the ontoome of many years 
psAcnoAi, szFsuKics amongst Seamen. 

" Souss, JüMCiOüB, asALLT HSLFTDL."— TTke Lonut. 

*«* For Complete List of OBinnN's Nautical Sbbibs, see p. 39. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



44 0HARLE8 GRIFFIN df OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

GRITFiyS NATTTICAL SERIES. 

Ninth Edition. Revised, with Chapters on Trim, Buoyancy, and Calctdo' 
turns. Numerous lüuetrations, Hcmdsome Cloth, Grown 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. 

KNOW YOUR OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architbc?!. 

8peoia/iy arranged to suit the requirements of Ships' Officers, Shipowners, 
Superintendents, Draughtsmen, Engineers, and Others, 



This work explains, in a limple manner, snob importants nbjeote aa:~Displaoemenl.— 
_ eadwelght—Tonnage.— Freeboard. —Moments.— Buoy anoy.— Strain.— Stmotnra.— Stab- 
ility.— Boiling.— Balltietlng.^ Loading.— Shifüng Oargoes.— AdmiBslon of Water.— Sail 



Area— Ao. 

" The little book will be found bxcsbdihglt haxdt by moet oAoers and offleials conneote4 
with shipping. . . . Jttr. Walton's work will obtain labtiko boccbss, becanse of its unique 
" — 1 for those for whom it has been -writtein"— Shipping World. 



BY THM SAMB AUTHOR. 

Steel SUps: Tbeir Construction and Maintenance. 

(See page 38.) 

Sixteenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Large Svo, Cloth, 

pp, i-xxiv+712. With 250 Illustrations, reduced from 

Working Drawings, and 8 Plates, 21s. net. 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, OONSTBUOTION. AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINfiRT. 

By A«E. SEATON, HJ.C.E., HJ-Meeh^Bo M.I.N.A. 

General Contents. — Part I. — Prinoiples of Marine PropnlsioiL 
Part II. — Principlee of Steam Engineenng. Part in. — DetailB of 
Marine Engines : Design and Calculations for Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, 
Expansion Valves, &c. Part FV.— Propellers. Part V. — Boilers. 
Part VI, — Miscellaneous. 

"The Student, Draughtsman, and En^eer will find this work the most taluabli 
Handbook of Reference on the Marine Engine now in existenoe."— JCarine Engineer» 



Ninth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Pooket-Size, Leather. Ss. 6d. 
A POCEET-BOOE OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING RULES AND TABLES, 

TOR THE USE OV 

Marine BnglneerSi Naval Arehiteets, Desiffners, Draughtsmeii« 
Superinieiidents and Others. 

Bt A. K SEATON, M.I.O.E., M.I.Mech.R, M.I.N.A., 

ÄKD 

H. M. ROUNTHWAITE, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.N A 

*' The best book of its kind, and the information is both up-to-date and reliable."— 
Bngineer, 

IMDON: CHARLES QRIFFIN « CO., UMITEO, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



BNGINEtiRINQ AND MEOHANIOS. 45 

WORKS BT PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, Assoe.][.LC.E.» 

lf.LMeoh.K, ILLJELS., llLUliUS^ Whit Sofa., ILOnLMeiJt 



Second Edition, Revised, In Grown 8vo, ea^ro, %DUk Diagrams 
and Folding-PlaU. 8b. 6cL 

THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 

AND PHYSICISTS, 

Applied to Teehnieal Problems. 

WITH sxmsiyK 
OIiASSIFIED BEFEBSNOB LIST OF INTEOBAIiS. 

By PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH. 

" PsoF. IL H. Smivb'b book will be uirlceable In rendering a hard road ab iait as rmAcnc^ 
ABii for the non-mathematleal Student and Engineer. "—^tteiMeitm. 

" Interestlnff diagrams, with practical Ulastratlona of actual occnrrenoe, are to be fonnd here 
tn abondanoe. Thb tbat comum clabbifibd Bira&BVCB tabu will prore rery oaefnl fa> 
laTtng the Ume of thoae who want an Integral In a hnrrj."— I^ Xnotmeer. 



In 4to, Boards, 78. 6d. 

MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and French) : 

43 GRAPHIC TABLES OB DIAGRAMS, ON 28 PLATES. 

Showing at a glance the Mutual Gontebsion of Msasübimbntb 
in DnmsBBNT Units 

Of Lengths, Areas, Volumes, Weights, Stresses, Densities, Quantities 

of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, fto. 

for tho USB of Englneon, Surveyors, AreMUets, and Contrtutors, 

V* Prof. Smith's Gontbrsion-Tablbs fonn the most uniqae and com- 

prehensiye collection ever placed before the profession. By their use much 

fame and labour will be saved, and the chances of error in calculation 

diminished. It is believed that henceforth no Engineer's Office will be 

considered complete without them. 



THIRD Edition. Pocket Size, Leather Limp, with OUt Edges and Boimded Comers, 
printed on Special Thin Paper, with lUustratioBS, pp. i-xii + 884. Price 18b. net. 

(THE NEW "NYSTROM") 
THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S REFERENCE BOOK 

A Handbook of Tables^ FormvloE and Methods for Engineers^ 
Students and Draughtsmen. 

By henry HARRISON SUPLEE, B.Sc, M.E. 

" We feel sure It wül be of great service to mechanical engineers."— jy»v»»»«ri»v. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED« EXETER STREET. STRANft 
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SxooND Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 16b. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS. 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, a^d A. G. BLOXAM, 

VXa, F.O.8., A.LO.B. F.LO.. F.O.B. 

aBVBBAL COMTBHTS.— Introdnotlon— OhemlBtry of the Chief Matertali 
of Oonatmetlon— Bonroee of Bnergy— Chemistry of Steam-xalfliig— Chemis- 
try of Lnbrloation and Lnhrloaate— MetaUiirgloal Prooeesee used In the 
Winning and Mannfaotnre of Metala. 

**The aofhon haTe suocnan>KD beyond sll expectatloii, and hay« prodneed a woik whleli 
sHonld giTe ntasH pown to the Bngtniwr and Manniketnrar/'— 2%« Timu. 



By the same Authors, <' Ghemistsy fob Manufactctrsrs," see p. ?!• 



THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. By 

J. Gbossmann, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C. With a Preface by Sir 
William Ramsat, K.C.B., F.R.S. In Handsome Cloth. With 
nearly 60 Hlustrations. 3s. 6d. net [See page 70. 



In Demy Quarto. With Diasra 

28. 6d. net. 

PROPORTIONAL SET SQUARES 

APPLIED TO GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS. 
Bt Liextt.-Col. THOMAS ENGLISH, Late Royal Engineers. 



Works by WALTER R, BROWNE , M.A., M.InslC.E. 

THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS: 

An Intpodnetloii to the Stady of Foree and Motion. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8to. Cloth« 48. 6d. 

*' Gear fai style and pnurtical in method, 'Turn Stvdsmt's Mbcrahics' it ooidially to be 
«ecommaiided from all points of view. **—A ikii untm . 



FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS. 

P&pers reprinted from the Enginar, In Crown 8yo, is. 
Demy Svo, with Numerous Illustrations, 9s. 

FUEL AND WATER: 

A Manual for Users of Steam and Water. 

By Pkop. FRANZ SCHWACKHÖFER of Vienna, and 

WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., C.E. 

GamsAL CoNTBMTt.— Heat and Combustion— Fuel, Varieties of— Firing Anrangements: 
FurnaoOf FlueL Chimney— The BoQer, Choice of— Varieties— Feed-water Heaters- 
Steam Pipes— Water : Com p osition, Ihirification— Prevention <tf Scale, &c., &c. 

" The Section on Heat is one of the best and most lucid ever written."— ^NtrMMT. 

WNOON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRANa 
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CBIFFIH'8 LOCAL COYEBMMEMT HANDBOOKS, 

WORKS SUITABLE FOR MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS, 

ANALYSTS, AND OTHERS. 

See also DavleB' HygieM, p. 99, and MacLeod's CaHcuUxtUtm^ p. 110 Oeneral Catalogue. 

•Gas Manufacture (The Chemistry of)- A Handbook on the Pro- 

dnction, Pnriflcation, and Testing of Illuminating Oas, and the Assay of Bye-Pro- 
ducts. By W. J. A. BUTTBBFlBLD, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. With Illustrations. Foueth 
Epition, Revised. Vol. I., 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II., in preparation. [Seex>age 77. 

Water Supplv : A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the 
Distribution of Water. By Reginald E. Middlbton, M.In8t.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 
F.S.I With Numerous Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8to. Ss. 6d. net. [See page 77. 

Central Electrical Stations : Their Desien, Organisation, and Manage- 
ment. By C.H.Wobdihoham,A.K.C.,M.I.C.E.SB0OND EDITION. 24s.net. [See p. 48. 

Electricity Control. By Leonard Andrews, A. M. Inst. C. £. , M.I. E. £. 

12s. 6d. net. [See page 4S. 

Electricity Meters. By Henrt G. Solomon, A.M.In8t.E.£. 168. 

net. [See page 49. 

Trades' Waste : Its Treatment and Utilisation, with Special Reference 
to the Prevention of Rivers' Pollution. By W. Natloe, F.C.S., A.M.Inst.C.E 
With Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. net. [See page 76 

Calcareous Cements: Their Nature, Preparation, and Usee. With 
some Remarks upon Cement Testing. By Gilbert Rbdgrate, AssocInatCB., 
and Chas. Spaokmae, F.C.S. Second Edition. With niustrationa. Analytical 
Data, and Appendices on Costs, Ac. Ifis. net. [See page 76. 

£oad Making and Maintenance : A Practical Treatise for Endneers, 
Surveyors, and others. With an Historical Sketch of Andent and Modem Practica. 
By THOMAS Aitkin, A880cM.Inst.C.B., Ac, Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 2l8.net. [See page 79. 

light Railways at Home and Abroad. By William Hknrt Cols, 

M.Inst.C.E., late Deputy Manager, North-Westem Railway, India. Large 8vo, 
Handsome Cloth, Plates and illustrations. 16s. [See page 80. 

Practical Sanitation : A Handbook for Sanitary Inspectors and others 
Interested in Sanitation. By Geo. Reid, M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer, Staffordshire 
County Council. With Appendix (re-written) on Sanitary Law, hy Herbert Manley, 
M.A., M.B., D.P.H., Barrister-at-Law. Thibteenth Bditioe, Thoroughly Revised. 
6b. [See page 78. 

Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and 
Sewage and Refuse Disposal. By Francis Wood, A.M.lQBt.C.B., F.G.S. Second 
Edition, Revised. Fully niuatrated. 8s.6d.net. [See page 78. 

Dairy Chemistry: A Practical Handbook for Dairy Managers, Chemists, 
and Analysts. By B. Deoop Richmond, F.I.C., Chemist to the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company. Second Edition, Revised. With Tables, Illustrations, Ac Handsome 
Cloth. [See page 78. 

Dairy Analysis : The Laboratory Book of. By H. Dboop Kichmond, 
F.I.C. Fully Illustrated, Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. [See page 73. 

Milk: Its Production and Uses. With Chapters on Dairy Fanning, 
The Diseases of Cattle, and on the Hygiene and Control of Supplies. By Edwaed F. 
WiLLOUOHBT, M.D. (liond.), D.P.H. (Lond. and Camb.), 6s. net. [See page 78. 

Flesh Foods: With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and 



Bacteriological Examination. A Handbook for Medical Men, Inspectors, AnifOysta, 
and others. By C. Ainbwoeth Mitchell, B.A., F.LC, Mem. Council Soc. of Public 
Analysts. With numerous Illustrations and a coloured Plate. lOs. 6d. [See page 74. 

Foods: Their Composition and Analysis. By A. Wyntkr Bltth, 
M.R.C.S., F.C.S., Public Analyst for the Coimty of Devon, and M. W 3ltth, 
B.A., B.S0. With Tables, Folding Plate, and Frontispiece. Fdth Edition, 
Thoroughly Revised. 21s. [See page 72. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANd 



48 OHARLSS GRIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Second Edition, Revised, In Large 8fv. JSandsomt Cloth, Profusely 
Illustrated ttnth Plates^ Diagrams, and Figures, 24s, net, 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: 

Their Deslg^n, Organisation, and Management. 

By CHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech'.£., 

Late Memb. of Coancil IiistE.£., and Electrical Engineer to the City of Manchester : 

Electrical Engineer-in-Chief to the Admiralty. 

ABBIDQED OONTISNTS. 

Introductory.— Central Station Work as a Profession.— Ab an Investment— The Esub- 
Bshment of a Central Station — Systems of Supply.— Site.— Architecture.— Plant.— Boilers — 
Systems of Draught and Waste Heat Economy. — Coal Handling, Weighing, and Storing.- 
Tlie Transmisaon of Steam. — Generators. — Condensing Aj^pliances. — Switching Gear, 
Instruments, and Connections.— Distributing Mains. — Insulation, Resistance, and Cost- 
Distributing Networks. — Service Mains and Feeders. — Testing Mains. — Meters and 
Appliances.— Standardising and Testing Laboratory. — Secondary Batteries.— Street Light- 
iag. — Cost — General Organisation — Mains Department — Installation Department — 
Standardising Department — Drawing Office. — Clerical Department— The Consumer.— 
Routine and Main Laying. — Indkx. 

" One of the most valuablb contributions to Central Station literature we have had 
for some t\mt."'~ElectHcify, 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A TreatlM on Eleetrie Swltehgeap and Systems of Electric Transmission. 
By LEONARD ANDREWS, 

Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, &c 

General Principles of Switchgear Design. —Constructional Details —Circuit Breakers or 
Arc Interrupting Devices.— Automatically Operated Circuit- Breakers. —Alternating Reverse 
Current Devices. — Arrangement of *Bus Bars, and Apparatus for Parallel Running. — 
General Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for High Tension Systems. — General 
Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for Low Tension Systems. — Examples of Complete 
TnitalTatians. —Long Distance Transmission Schemes. 

"Not often docs the specialist have presented to him so satisfactory a book as this. . . . 
We recommend it without hesitation to Central Station Engineers, and, in &ct, to anyone 
interested in the subject." — Power. 



Large 8vo, Cloth, with 3.S4 Pages and 307 Illustrations. 16b. net. 

ELECTRICITY METERS, 

By henry G. SOLOMON, A.M.Inst.E.E. 

Ck>MTEN'r8.— Litroductory. — General Principles of Continuous - Current 
Meters. — Continuous-Current Quantity Meters.— Continuous-Energy Motor 
Meters.— Different Types.— Special Purposes, i'.e., Battery Meters, Switchboard 
Meters, Tramcar Meters. — General Principles of Single- and Pohrphase Induc- 
tion Meters.— Single -phase Induction Meters. — Polyphase MTeters.— Tariff 
SvRtems.— Prei>ayment Meters. — ^Tariff and Hour Meters.— Some Mechanical 
Sutures in Meter Design.— Testing Meters.— Index. 

" An eameat and saooassful attempt to deal comprehensively with modern methods of 
measoring current or power in electrical inatallations."— f »^«««rtfn^. 

LOHDON : CHARLES QRIFFIM A CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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In Large Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

TELEGRAPHIC SYSTEMS, 

AND OTHBR NOTES. 

A Handbook of the Pnncip/ea on ivhich Telegraphic Practice is Baaed. 

By ARTHUR CROTCH, 
Of the Engineer-in-Chlers Department, O.P.O. 

Ck>NTENT8.— Batteries, Primary and Secondary. — Bf one Systems: Duplex, Dlplez. 
Qoadruplex, Miiltiplez.~l>pe-Printing Systems : Hughes, Bandot, Murray.— Test and 
Battety Boxes. — Conoentratois. — Intercommunication Systems. — Central Battery 
Arrangements. — Bepeaters, Hughes, JTast Speed, Duplex and Single, Forked: Quad- 
mplex, Forked Quadruplex, Split Quadmplez, and Side Belayed. — Submarine Tele- 
craphy.— Wireless Telegraphy. —Testing: wheatstone Bridge, Tangent Galvanometer, 
Homing Test, Ac.— Protective Devices, &c. 



In Large Svo. Profusely Illustrated. Ss. 6d. net. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

By GUSTAVE EICHHORN, Ph.D. 

CoNTRNT8.~Oscil]Ation8.— Closed and Open Oscillatiou Sjrstems.— Coupled 
Systems. — The Coupling Compensating the Aerial Wire. — The Receiver.— 
Comparative Measurement in the Sender.— Theoretical Results and Calculations 
in respect of Sender and Receiver. — Close- and Loose-Coupled Sender and 
Receiver.— Fonnulse.—The^ C^dameter.— Modem Apparatus and Methods of 
Working.— Conclusion. — Bibliography. — Index. 

"Well written . . . and combines with a good deal of description a careful 
Investigation of the fundamental theoretical phenomena."— ^Tature. 



EiGHTZENTH EDITION. Leather, Pocket Size, with 764 pages. 8s. 6d. 

I A POCKET-BOOK OF 

j ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

j FOX THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 

i By JOHN MUNRO, C.E., & Prof. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.B. 

*' WoiTDBRruLLV PsxTBCT. . . . Worthy of the lughest commendation we can 
give h-^—Elictfician, 



eSOmrS ELBOTBIOAIi PRIOB-BOOX : For Electrical, Civil, 
Marine, and Borough Engineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 
Contractors, &c. Edited by H.J. Dowsing. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 



ELECTRIC SMELTING AND REFINING. By Dr. VV. Borchers 
and W. G. McMillan. [See page 67. 

ELECTRO - METALLURGY, A Treatise on. By Walter G. 
McMillan, P.LC, P.C.S. [See page 67. 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. By D. Burks, M.E.» 
M. Inst. M. £. [See page 56. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND, 
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By PBOFESSOBS J. H. POYNTING k J, J. THOMSON. 

In Five VolamoB. Large Syo. Sold Separately. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 

J. H. P0TNTIN6, J. J. THOMSON, 

Se.D., V.ft.B., j^in> ^^* V.B.t.. 

arte Fallow of Trinity OoUem, Ounbrldge; Fellow of Trinltj OoUen» Oembridfle; Pnl. 

Profeewr of Fhyeifli, Birmingham of Sxperlmental PhynMln tite UmTanllir 

ünlyeitltr. of Oambridft«. 



Imtboductobt Voluhb. Fourth Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. 

lOs. 6d. 

PROPESRrriESS OP lyiJLTrrESR. 

Ooammi. — Qravltatlon. — The Aceelerfttlon of GnTitj.^ElMtloltv.^StreBeee and 
Strains.— Tonion.~Bendlnf of Bods.— Spiral Springs.— Oolll8ion.->ComprMaibl]ity of 
Liqnlda.— Preunres and Volnmes of Oaaee.— Thermal Effecte Aooompanyinc Strain.— 
Oapniaiity.— Sorfaoe Tension.- Laplace's Theory of Oapillari^.-^Diffnsion of jLlqnids- 
Dtfniion of Oases.— Vlacoslty of Liquids.- Iimsx. 

" Students of physics cannot fail to derive benefit from the book."— JEnotoIed^ 

" We regard this book as qnite indispensable not merely to teachers but to physidsts of eyery 

ade aboTe the lowest."*— UnivenUy Corrt$pondmL 



YohUMX U. FoüBTH Edition. Folly Illiutrated. Price 88. 6d 

S O U M^ 1>. 

Oonsan.— The Nature of Soond axkd it« chief Chaneteristlos.— Tbe /eloclty of Soond 
In Air and other Media.— Reflection and Befraotlon of Soond.— Frequenov and Fitch of 
Notea— Beaonanoe and Forced OscUlationa.— Analysis of Vlhrations.— The TransTorsc 
VIbrationa of Stretched Strings or Wires.— Pipes and other Air Oayltiea— Bods.— Plataa 
— Mcmhranea.— Yibratiotts maintained by Heat.— SensitlTe Flames and Jeta.— Mnsical 
Sand.— The Snperpoeition of Waves.— Lidkx. 

** Hie work . . . maybe recommended to anyone deairons of poaseising an bast 
ui^'TO-nan STAvnABD Tsbaibb on Aoonstics.**- I^/sraftirc. 

'* Very clearly written. . . . The name« of the avthors are a guarantee of the 
sammio Aoonuior and uf^io da» oiuaAoraB of the work.*'— AImmHomj Timet. 



VoLTTME ni. Sbcx)nd EDITION, Revised. Fully Illustrated. Price 168. 

Contents. — Temperature. — Expansion of Solids. — Liquids. — Oases. — Circulation 
and Convection.— Quantity of Heat; Specific Heat.— Conductivity.— Forms of Energy; 
Conservation ; Mechanical Equivalent of Heat.— The Kinetic Theory.— Change of State; 
Liquid Vapour.— Critical Points.— Solids and Liquids.— Atmospheric Conditlona — 
BadlaUon.— Theory of Exchanges.— Radiation and Temperature.— Thermodynamica— 
Isothermal and Adlabatic Changes.— Thermodynamics of Changes of State, and Sola* 
tiona.— Thermodynamics of Radiation.- Indbx. 

" Well up-to^ate, and extremely clear and exact throughout. ... As clear as 
it would be possible to make such a text-book "^Nature. 

Remaining Volumee in Preparation — 
LIGHT; MAGNETISM AND ELECTBICITY. 



THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH : An Essay to which the 
Adams Prize was adjudged in 1898 in the University of Cambridge. By J. H. 
PoTNTma, ScD.. F.R.S., Late Fellow of Trinity CoUM;e. Cambridae: Professor of 
Physics, Birmingham University. In Laige 8vo, with Bibliography, Illustrations in 
the Text, and Seven Lithographed Plates. 12a 6d. 
"Cannot fail to be of qbbat and general mtEKBST/'—AthencBum. 

LONDON: CHARLES QRIFFIN A GO. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



Grifflii's tteoloffloal, Prospecting, Mining, and 
Metallurgical Publicaticns, 



Geology, StraUgraphical, 
„ Praetleal Aids, 
M Open Air Studies, . 

Mining* Geology, . 

ProspectlnflT for Minerals, 

Food Supply, . 
Ore and Stone Mining, . 

Elements of Mining, . 

Coal Mining, . 

Praetleal Coal Mining,. 

Elementary ,, 

Elect. Colliery Practice, 
Mlne-Survff]rlng, 
Mine Air, investigation of. 
Mining Law, 
Blasting and Explosives, 
Testing Explosives, . 
Shaft Sinking, . 
Mine Accounts, . 
Mining Eng. Report Book, 
Petroleum, .... 

A Handbook on Petroleum, 

OU Fuel, .... 

Mineral Oil Testing, . 
Metallurgical Analysis, . 
Microscopic Analysis, 
Metallurgy (General), 
„ (Elementary), 

Getting Gold, . 

Cyanide Process, . 

Cvaniding, 

Electric Smelting, . 

Electro-Metallurgy, 

Assaying, 

Metallurgical Analysis, 
Metallurgy (Introduction to). 

Gold, Metallurgy of, . 

Lead and Silver, „ 

Iron, Metallui^fy of, 

steel, ,, 

General Foundry Practice, 
Iron-Founding, . 
Precious Stones, 



R. Ethbbidob, F.B.S., . 
Pbov. Gbbntillb Oolk, 

Prof. Jambs Park, F.G.S., 
8. Hbrbbbt Oox, A.B..S.M., 
RoBT. Bbuob, 

FOSTBR AND BrOUOH, . 

Sib 0. Lb Nbve Fostbb, 
H. W. HuoHBs, F.G.S., 
G. L. Kbrr, M.Inst.M.£., 

D. Burns, . 

Bennbtt H. Brough, A.R.S. 
Foster and Haldanb, 
C. J. Alford, 
O. GUTTMANN, A.M.LC.E., 
Bichbl and Labsbn, . 
BiBMBB and Brough, . 
J. G. Lawn, A.R.S.M., 

E. B. FiBLD, M.Inst.M.M., 
Sir Boybrton Bbdwood, 
Thomson and Bbdwood, 
Sidney H. North, 

J. Hicks, 

Maclbod and Walker, 

F. Osmond & J. E. Stbad,F.] 
Phillips and Baubrmah, 
Prof. Humboldt Sexton, 
J. C. F. Johnson, F.G.S., 
Prof. James Park, F.G.S. 
Julian and Smart, 
Borchers and McMillan, 
W. G. M^-Millan, P.I,0., 
J. J. ä C. Beringeb, . 

J. J. Morgan, P.C.S., . 
Sir W. Egberts- Austen, K 
Dr. Kirke Rose, A.R.S.M. 
H. F. Collins, A.RS.M., 
Prof. Thos. Turner, A.R.S. 
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Demy 8vo, Handsome cloth, 34s* 

Straflgraphical Geology & Pakontology, 

0;V TSB BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 
By ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S, 

3F THB NATURAI. HIST. DBPAKTMBNT, BftmSH MVSBUM. LATB PALAOITTOLOGIST TO THB 

GBOLOCICAX. SURVBY OP CRBAT BRITAIN, PAST PBBSmBMT OP THB 

GBOLOGICAL SOCXBTY. BTC. 

TRUtb Aap, 1lumetott0 ITablee, atiö XOAttft^it plates. 

" No nicfa compendhim of geological knowledge has ever been btought together before."— 
H^^UmimUr Rtvuw, 

"If Pkop. SBBLBv'SToltiine was reniazkabk for itt originality and the breadth of its views, 
lir. Etbbridgb (uIIt jtutifies the anextion made in his pcefaoe that his book diflers in oob- 
•tructioa and detail nom any known manual, . . . Most take high bank amomc wokks 

OP BBPBBBNCB."— X/AmmMM». 



AIDS IN 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY: 

mriTH A SBCTION ON PALjEONTOLOGY, 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 

Fifth Edition, Thorou^fhly Revised. With Frontispiece and 
Illustrations. Cloth, xos. 6d. 

aSNEBAL GONTENT&— 

PART I.— Sampling of the Earth's Cii^ust. 
PART II.— Examination of Minerals. 
PART III.— Examination of Rocks. 
PART IV.— Examination of Fossils. 

"Dbsbrving of THB HiGHBST PBAI8B. Here indeed are 'Aids' innumbrablb and 
iNVALUABLB. All the directions are given with the utmost dearaen and precision.*— 
Aiktnmitm. 

"That the work deserves its tide, that it is full of 'Aids/ and in the highest degree 
PKAcncAL,' will be the verdict of all who use it"— iVÄ/«rr. 



An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 

For details, see Grifiin's Introductory Science Series, p. 85. 



CroTtm %vo. Handsome Cloth, 2j. 6^/1 
RESEARCHES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY 

of 

THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. 

Inofuding the latest Diacoueries and their Practical Applications. 

By dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON. 

Part I. — The Earth's Atmosphere in Remote Geological Periods. 
Part II. — The Atmosphere of our present period. Appendices; Index. 

"The book should prove of interest to general readers, as well as to meteorologists and 
other students of science." — Nature. 

lONDON: CHARLES BRIFFIH I CO.. UUITED. EXETER STREET. STRAIUL 
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GRIFFINS "NEW LAND^^ SERIES, 

Practical HamdrBooka for the Uae 0/ ProspectarSf Explorerg^ 

Settlers, Colonists, and all Interested in the opening 

up cmd Development of New Lands, 

Edited by GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.8., 

Professor of Geology in the Boyal College of Science for Ireland, and Examiner In 

the University of London. 



In Grown 8vo. Handsome Cloth, 5a. 
With Numeroua Maps Specially Draicn and Executed for this Work. 

NEW LANDS'. 

THEIB BESOUBCES AND PBOSPECTIVB 
ADVANTAGES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 

*'A want admirably supplied. . . . Has the advantage of being written by a pro- 
feMed QeogTapher.**~0eo^riapMea/ JourruU. 



With many Engravings and Photographs. Handsome Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

FOOD SUPPLY. 

Bt ROBERT BRUOE, 

AgriooltQial Superintendent to the Royal DnbUn Sooiety. 

With Appendix on Preserved Foods by C. A. Mitchell, B.A, F.LO. 

" The work is one which will appeal to those intending to become farmers at home 
or in the Colonies, and who desire to obtain a general idea of the true principles of 
farming in all its branchbs."— Journal qf the Royal Colonial Inst. 



Fourth Edition, Revised. With Illustrations. Handsome Cloth, 6s. 

PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 

A Practical Handbook for Prospectors, Explorers, Settlers, and all 
Interested in the Opening up and Deueiooment of New Lands. 

By S. HERBERT COX, Assoc.R.S.M., M.In8t.M.M., F.G.S., 

Professor of Mining at the Boyal School of Mines. 

General Contents.— Introduction and Hints on Geology— The Determina- 
tion of MineralB : Use of the Blow-pipe, ftc. — Rock-forming Minerals and Non- 
Metallic MineralB of Commercial Value : Rock Salt, Bora]^ Marbles, litho- 
graphic Stone, Quartz and Opal, ^c. , &c. — Precious Stones and Gtoms — Stratified 
Deposits: Coal and Ores— Mmeral Veins and Lodes — Irregular Deposits — 
ImiamicB of Lodes : Faults, &c. — Alluvial Deposits — Noble Metals : Gk>ld, 
Platinum, Silver, &c.— Lead — Mercury— Copper^Tin— Zinc— Iron — Nickel, 
&C. — Sulfur, Antimony, Arsenic, ftc — Combustible Minerals — Petroleum— 
G^eral Hints on Prospecting— Glossary— Index. 

" This ADIOBABLB LTEXLI WORK . . . written with SOEERTinO AOODRAOT In a 

diiAB and LVOiD ^tyle. ... An dipobtant addition to technical lltentore . . . 
^Mvniimg JowmaL 
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SIR CLEMENT LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Se., KR.S. 

Sixth Edition. With Frontispiece and 716 Illustrations. Price 346. 

ORE & STONE MINING. 

Bv Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sa, F.R.S., 

LATE PROFBSSOR OP MINING. ROYAL COLLBGB OP SCIBNCB. 

Revised, and brought up-to-date 
By BENNETT H. BROÜGH, F.G.S., Assoc.R.S.M. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. Mode of Oeeurpenee of Hinepals.—Prospeetliiflr.— Boring. 
— BpeaUng Ground.— Supporting Ezeavatlons.— Exploitation.— Hattla«e or 
Transport.— Hoisting or Winding. — Drainage. — Ventilation. — Lighting.— 
Descent and Aseent.— Dressing— Principles ofBmployment of Mining Labour» 
—Legislation affeeting Mines and Quarries. — Condition of the Miner.— 
Aeeiaents.- Index. 

"We have seldom had the pleasure to review a work so thorough and complete as 
the present one. Both in manner and in matter it Lb far supbrior to antthing on 

US SPSOIAL SÜBJBOT HITHIRTO PUBLISHBD IM ENGLAND."- AtAafMBUm. 

" Not only is this work the acknowledged text-book on metal mining in Great Britain 
and the Colonies, but that it is so regarded in the United States of America is evidenced 
by the fact that it is the book on that subject recommended to the students in most of 
the mining schools of that country."— TAe Time», 



In Grown Svo. Handsome Cloth. With nearly 300 lUustrations, many of 
them being full page reproductions of views of great interest. Price 7b. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MINING AND QUARRYING. 

An Introductory Text-Book for Mining Students. 
Bt Sib C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.RS., 

Late Professor of Mining at the Royal College of Science. 

Gbnbral Contents. — Introduction. — Occurrence of Minerals. — Pro- 
specting.— Boring. — Breaking Ground.— Supporting Excavations. — Exploita- 
tion.— Haulage or Transport. — Hoisting or Winding.— Drainage.— Ventilation. 
-^Lighting. — Descent and Ascent. — Dressing, &c. — Index. 

" A remarkably clear survey of the whole field of mining operations."— jffn^inMr. 
/' Barely does it fall to the lot of a reviewer to have to accord such unqualified praise aa 
t&is book deserves. . . . The profession generally have every reason to be grateful to 
Sir C. Le Neve Foster for having enriched educational literature with so admirable an 
elementary Text-book."- Jfim'ng Journal. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 

THE INVESTIGATION OF MINE AIR: 

An Account by Several Authors of the Nature, Signiflccmce, and Practical 

Methods of Measurement of the Impurities met with in the 

Air of Collieries and Metalliferous Mines. 

edited by 

Sir clement LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

And J. S. HALDANE, M.D., F.R.S. 

*' We know of nothing essential that has been omitted. The book is liberally supplied 
with illustrations of apparatus."— C^Z&Vri' Guardian. 
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WORKS ON COAL*lWINING. 

Fifth Edition, Reviaed and Greatly Enlarged. With 4 Plates and 
690 IllaBtrations. Price 248. net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE U8E OF COLLIERY MANAGERS AND OTHERS 
ENQAQED IN OOAL-MININQ. 

By HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.S., 

Anoc Bo7ftl School of Mnes, Qraeral Manager of SaadwaU Park OoUlery. 

Gbmxbal Contents.— Geology.— Search for Goal- Breaking Grounds- 
Sinking.— Preliminary Operations. — Methods of Working. — Haulage. — 
Winding.— Pumping.— Ventilation.— Lighting.— Worits at Surface. —Pre- 
paration of Goal for Market.— Indkx. 

"QpHa XHB Bin BOOK of its kind ... as practical in aim aa a book ean ba . . . Th« 
Ulnatrations are hxcbllirt."— ^A^uvum. 
'* We oordially recommend the work."— C7oIU«ry Quardlan, 
** Will toon oome to be regarded as the stahdakd work of its kind.''-Birmtngham DaOy QaaeU*. 



Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Re-set 
throughout. Large Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 12s. 6d 

PRACTICAL COAL-MININGs 

L MAKXTAIi FOR MANAaSBS, UNDER-MANAGEBS, 
OOLUEBY BNGINEEBS, AND OTHBBS. 

With Worhed-out Problems on HoAdage^ Pumping, VentikUion, 4bc, 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Inst.M.E. 

Convbntb.— The Sources and Nature of Coal.— The Searoh for CoaL— 
Sinking.— Explosives.— Mechanical Wedges.— Rock Drills and Coal-cutting 
Machines. — Coal-cutting by Machinery.— Transmission of Power. — Modes ot 
Workinc^.— Timbering Roadways.— Winding CoaL— Haulage.— Pumping. — 
Ventilation.— Safety Lamps.— Surface Arrangements, Surveying, LevelliDg, 
Jfcc 

*' An KURimALLT PRACTICAL WORK, and can be confidently recommended. No department 
of Ooal-lUning has been overlooked."— Ak/iiwerr Qaaetu. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 200 IllustrationB. 3a. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, MINERS, AND OTHERS 
PREPARING FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Inst. M.E. 

C0NTBNT8.— Sources and Nature of Coal.— Exploration and Borinjs for 
CoaL— Breaking Ground.— Explosives. Blasting, Ac— Sinking? and Fittinff 
of Shafts.— M!ode8 of Working. — Timbering Roadways.— Winding ana 
Drawing.— Haulage.— Pumping and Drainage.— Ventilation. — Cleaning and 
Sorting Coal.— Surveying, &c 

** An abundance of information conveyed in a popular and attractive form. . . . Will be 
of great nse to all who are in any way interested in coal mining."— Sootti«^ OrUie. 
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Thirteenth Edition, Revised. With Numeroos Diagnuni. 
Qoth, 78. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON MINE-SURVEYING: 

For the uBe of Managen of Mines and GolHeriee^ Student» 
at the Royal iohooi of Mines, dU^. 

By BENNETT H. B ROUGH, Assoc.R-S.M., F.G.S., 

FcMnoieriy Initnwtor of Mine-SurreTinc, Royal School of Mines. 

Contents. — General Explanations. — Measurement of Distances. — Miners 
DiaL— Variation of the Magnetic Needle. — Surveying with the Magnetic Needle 
in the Presence of Iron. — Surveying with the Fixed Needle.— The German Dial. — 
The Theodolite.— Traversing UndeiTground.— Surface Surveys with the Theodo- 
lite.— Plotting the Survey. — Calculation of Areas. — Levelling. — Connection of the 
Underground and Surface Surveys. — Measuring Distances by Telescope. — Settin^- 
out.^ Mine-Surveying Problems. — Mine Plans. — ^Application of the Magneuc 
Needle in Mining.— Photographic Surveys.— Appendices. — Index. 

" Its CX.BARNBSS of STYI.B, LUCIDrFY of DBSCRIPTION. and PtnJfBSS of OBTAIL have looff ago WOB 
for it a place nnique fax tiie Uteratore of this branch of mlnln? enfpneering:, and the present e<fitiao fUDy 
maintains the high standard of its predecessors. To the student, and to tlie mining engineer alike, ITS 
VALVR is inestimable. The illustrations are excellent."— The ATintHir youmal. 



43BCOKD Edition, Revised. Crown 8 vo. Handsome Cloth. lUuBtratod. 6s. 

MINING GEOLOGY. 

A TEXT-BOOK FOR MININQ 8TX7DSNTS AND MINiSBS. 

By PROF. JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.In8t.M.M., 
Professor of Mining and Director of the Otago University School of Mines ; Uite Director 
Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geologist to the 
Government or New Zealand 

GSNBBAL GONTBKlS.— Introduction.— Classification of Mineral Deposits.— Ore Veins, 
their Filling, Age, and Stmctore.— The Dynamics of Lodes and Beds.-- Ore DeposltB 
^>«netically Considered— Ores and Minerals Considered Economically.— Mine Sampling 
and Ore Yalnation.- The Examination and Valuation of Mhies.— Index. 

" A work which should find a place in the library of every mining engineer." — 
Mining World. 



Second Edition. In Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth, With 30 New 
IlluslroUions. *J8. 6d net, 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IM COLLIERIES. 

By D. burns, M.E., M.In8T.M.E., 

Certlfleated Colliery Manager, and Lecturer on Mining and Geology to the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. 

Units of Measurement, Conductors, ftc— The Theory of the Dynamo.— The 
Djmuno, Details of Constmction and Working.— Motors.— Lighting Installa- 
tions in Collieries. — Pumping b^ Electricity. — Electrical Haxdage. — Coal 
< Jutting. — Misoellaneoiis AppUcations of Electricity in Mines. — Cotl Mines 
Regulation Act (Electricity).— Indbx. 

"A clear and concise introduction to electrical practice in collieries."— Jfin^ny 
JowmaL 
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WORKS FOR MINERS AND STUDENTS. 



^In Crown Syo, Handsome Cloth. 88. 6d. net. 

MINING LAW OF TNE BRITISN EMPIRE. 

By CHARLES J. ALFORD, F.G.S., M.In8t.M.M. 

CoNTKirrs.— The Principles of Mining Law.— The Mining Law of Great 
Britain. — British India. — Ceylon.^- Burma. — The Malay Peninsula. — British 
North Borneo.— Egypt.— Cyprus. —The Dominion of Canada. —British 
Guiana»— The Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti. — Cape of Good Hope. — 
Katal. — Oranse River Colony. — Transvaal Colony. —.Rhodesia. — The 
Commonwealth of Australia.— New Zealand, &c.— Index. 

L." Should be specially usefnl to all those engaj^ed in the directiou of mining enter 
^naeä,**— Financial Timet. 

" Cannot fail to be useful ... we cordially recommend the book."— Jftmn^ World 



In Large 8w. Fourth Edition. Price 10*. 6d. 

Mine Accounts and Mining Booic-Keeiüng. 

For Students, Hanagers, Seeretaries, and others. 
With Examples taken from Actual Practice of Leading Companiee, 

Bt JAMBS GUNSON LAWN, A.R.aM., AM.Inst.C.B., F.G.S., 

Head of the Mining Department, Camborne School of Mines. 

Edited by Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.So., F.R.S. 

Contents.- Introduction.- Part I. Enoaokmbnt and Payment of Work- 
IDN. — Engagement of Workmen and Period between Pay Days. — Data 
determining Gross Amount due to Men.— Deductions.— Pay Sheets, Due Bills. 
—Pay Tickets. Part II. Pubchabss and Sales.— Purchase and Distribution 
of Stores.— Sales of Product Part III. Working Summaries and Analyses. 
—Summaries of Minerals Kaised, Dressed, and Sold, and of Labour. — Analyses 
Of Costs. — Accounts forwarded to Head Office. Part IV. Ledger, Balance- 
Sheet, AND Company Books.— Head Office Books.- Redenoption of Capital 
— General Considerations and Companies Books. Part V. Reports and 
Statistics. — Reports of Workings and Machinery of Mining Companies. — 
Mining Stati8tic8.—BiBLiooRAPHY.— Index. 

**It seemB iKPoesiBLi to raggest how Mr. Lawh's book coald be made more ookplbxb or 
more talüabub, careftU, and eihaiuttye."— .^eeoimianl«' Magaxint. 



Second Edition. In Pocket Size, Strongly Bound in Leather, 3s. 6d. 
Provided with Detachable Blank Pages for MS. 

THE MINING ENGINEERS' REPORT BOOK 

AND DIRECTORS' AND SHAREHOLDERS' GUIDE TO MINING REPORTS. 

By EDWIN R. FIELD. M.Inst.M.M. 

With Notes on the Valuation of Property^ and Tabulating Reports, 
Useful Tables, and Examples of Calculations, do. 

''An ADi OBABL Y compiled book which Mining Bngineera and Managers will find 

niRBMELY USEFUL."— iftntn^ Jowmol, 
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WOBSS 02T SZKSXKa, BZFLOSZVaS, fto. 

In Medium Svo, Handsome Cloth. With 18 Figures in the Text, 
and 19 Folding Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 

SHAFT-SINKING 

IMF DIFFICUX^rr CJHLSESS. 

By J. RIEMER, 

T&ANSIiATBD IBOM THX GbBMAN 

|J. W. BROUGH, A.M.INST.C.E. 

Contents.— Shaft Sinking by Hand.— Shaft Sinking by Borinff.— The 
Freezing Method.— The Sinking Drum Process.— Bibliocpbapht. —Indiz. 

"The translater deserye« the thanks of the mining comicanity for placing this 
▼alaable work before them. . . . The work is one which every mining engineer 
should inciude in his library.'*— Jffnin^ World, 



Sboond Edition, Revised. In Large 8vo, with Numerous Illustratiottt 
and Folding PUtes. lOs. 6d. 

BLASTING: 

AND THE USE OF EXPLOSIVES. 

By OSOAR GUTTMANN, M.Inst.ü.E., F.I.C, F.O.S. 

Contents. — Historical Sketch. — Blasting MaterialB. — Qualities and 
Handling of Explosives. — The Choice of Blasting Materials. — ^Preparation 
of Blasts. — Chamber Mines. — Charging of Boreholes. — Determination of 
Charge.— Blasting in Boreholes.— Firing.— Results of Working.— Various 
Blasting Operations. — Index. 

" Should orore a vadt^mucmm to Mining Engineers and all engaged in practical work.* 
— /rw» Mid Cffoi Trades Rmew, 



In Medium 8vo, Cloth. With many Illustrations in the Text 
Four Full Page Plates and Four Folding Tables. Gs. net. 

NEW METHODS OF 

TESTING EXPLOSIVES. 

By 0. E. BICHEL. 

Translated pbom the GB&BfAii and Edited 

By axel LARSBN, M.Inst.O.E. 

Contents. — Introductory. — HistoricaL — Testing Stations. — Power 
Gauges. — Products of Combustion. — Rate of Detonation. — Length and 
Duration of Flame.— Afber-Flame Ratio.— Transmission of Explosion.— 
Conclusions. — Efficiency. 

"Its pages bristle with suggestions and actual experimental results to sn extant 
seldom found in a volume of five times its size."— Amw and Ba^plotive». 
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Second Edition, Revised Throughout. In Medium %vo. With 
Numerous Plates, Map», and Illustrations. 21«. net. 

CYANIDING GOLD & SILVER ORES. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cyanide Process ; Ks Application, 

Methods of Worlcing, Design and Construction of 

Plant, and Costs. 

By H. FORBES JULIAN, 

Mining And MetalliuiBical Engineer ; Specialist in Gold : Late Technical Adviaer of the 
Deutflohe Oold und Silber Scheide Anstalt, Frankfort-on-Haine. 

And EDGAR SMART, A.M.I.O.E., 

Civil and Metallurgical Engineer. 

" A handsome Tolume of 400 pages which will be a valuable book of referanoe for all 
«SBodated with the ptocen."— Mining Journal. 

"The antbon are to be congratulated upon the production of what should prove to be 
« standard work."— Po^«'« Magazine. 



In Large Crown 8vo. With 13 PUUes and many Illustrations in the Text. 
Handsome Cloth» Is. td. net. 

THE CYANIDE PROCESS OF GOLD EXTRACTION. 

A Text-Book for the Use of MetaNurgiata and Studenta at 
Sohoola of Minea, Ao. 

By JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.Ik8T.M.M., 

FrafsHor of MinliM and Director of the Otago University School of lünes ; lat« Dlrtotor 

Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geologist 

to the Government of Kew Zealand. 

FovBTB Bnoush Edition. Thoroughly Reviaed and Greatly Enlarged. 
With additional details oonoeming the Siemens-Halske and other 
recent processes. 
"Deserves to be ranked as amongst the bbst of EXlBTnrGTRBATi8n."—J^{n{fv*''ottnMl* 



Tbibd Edition, Revised. With Plates and Illustrations. Cloth, Ss. 6d. 

GETTING GOLD! 

A OOIiD-HININa HANDBOOK FOR PRACTIOAI« HEN. 

By J. 0. F. JOHNSON, F.G.S., A.I.M.R, 

life Member Australasian Mine-Hanagers' AssooiatloxL 
Gkneral Contents.— IntrodQctory : Prospecting (Alluvial and General)^ 
Lode or Reef Prospecting^ — Grenesiolog^ of Grold— Auriferous Lodes — Drifts— 
Gold Eztractioa—Lixiviation— Calcination — Motor Power and its Tnuunmssion 
—Company Formation — Mining Appliances and Methods — Australasian 
Mining Regulations. 

" PR AonOAL from beginning to end . . . deals thoroughly with the FrospeeUng, 
Sinking, Crushing, and Bxtraction of gold."— Arit. Axtstralasian. 



In Crown Svo. Illustrated. Fancy Cloth Boards. 4«. 6<i. 

GOLD SEEKING IN SOUTH AFRIOA: 

A Handbook of Hints for intending Explorers, Prospectors. 

and Settlers. 

By theo kassner, 

Mine Manager, Author of the Qeological Sketch Hap of the De Kaap Gold Vlelda. 

With a Chapter on the Agricultural Proapecta of South Africa, 

" As fascinating as anything ever penned by Jnles Verne."— 4/Hcan ComtMree. 
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Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illastratioiis. 
128. 6d. net. 

METALLURGICAL ANALYSIS & ASSAYING: 

A THRBB YBARS' COURSB 

FOR STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF MINES. 

By W. a. MACLEOD, B.A., B.Sa, A.O.S.M. (N.Z.), 

Fbrmerly Aaaist-Direotor, Thamas School of Mines (N.Z.). Mid Leetoier in Ohemistry, üniTonltr 
•f l^mania : Director of Queensland Goremment JBchool of Mines. Ohsrten Towen : t; 

And CHAS. WALKER, P.C.S., 

Formerly Aa8ist.-Demonstrstor in Cbemistry, Sydney üniTenity ; Lectaier in OtMmiatiy 
and Metallmiy. Charters Towers School of Mines 

Past L —Qualitative Analysis and Preparation and Properties of Oases. 
Pabt n. — Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. Part IIL — Assaying, 
Teohnical Aiialysis (Oas, Water, Fuels, Oils, &c.). ' 

"The pablication of this volume tends to prove that the teaching of metalivrgioal 
analysis and SMaying in Australia rosts in competent hands."— i^ature. 



In Crown 8vo, Beautifully Illustrated with nearly 100 
Microphotographs of Steel, &c. 7s. 6d. net. 

MICROSCOPIC ANALYSIS OF METALS. 

By FLORIS OSMOND & J. E. STEAD, F.RS., F.LC. 

CoNTXNTS.~Metallography oonsidered as a method of Assay. — Micro- 
graphic Analysis of Carbon Steels. — ^Preparation of Specimens. — Polishing. 
—Constituents of Steel; Ferrite; Cementite; Pearlite: Sorbite; Martensite: 
Hardenite ; Trooetite ; Austenite. — Identification of Constituents.— Detailed 
Examination of Carbon Steels.— Conclusions, Theoretical and Practical.— 
Apparatus employed.— Appendix. 

" There has been no work previonsly published in English calculated to be so useful to 
the student in metallographlc research."- /rem and Steel Tmduf JcutTial. 



Thisd Edition. With Folding Plates and Many Dlustrations. SOs. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING VETALS 

FROM THEIR ORES. 

By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.Inbt.O.E., P.C.S., P.G.S., &c. 

And H. BAUERMAN, V.P.G.S. 

Gknbbal Contents. — Befaactory Materials.— Fire-Clays. — Fuels, kc-^ 
Aluminium. — Copper. —Tin. — Antimony. — Arsenic. — Zmc. — Mercury. — 
Bismuth. -Lead.— Iron.— Cobalt— Nickel— Silver.— Oold.— Platinum. 

" Of the Thibd Edition, we are still able to say that, as a Text-book of 
Metalluxgy, it is the best with which we are aoauainted.*' — EngvMtr, 

" A work which is equally valuable to the Student as a Text-book, and to the 
practical Smelter as a Standard Work of Keference. . . . The iJlustratloiis 
are admirable examples of Wood Engraving." — Chemicai Neux. 
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Sbgonb Edition, Revised^ Enlargedf and Re-set Throughout on Larger Page^ 

With Valuable Bibliography, New Maps, Illusiraiions, <lrc, 46«. net, 

I Sir VIHTO VOX^XJnKBB. 

A TREA TISE ON 

By sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

D.Sa, F.B.S.K, Afl8oalN8T.O.E., F.LO. 
CONTINTS.— SBonoN I. : Hijitorical Account of the Petroleum Industiy.— fliOTiON n. : 
Geological and Oeographical Distribution of Petroleum and 19^atural Gas.— SBCTioif IIL: 
The Chemical and Physical Properties of Petroleum and Natural Gas.— SBcraON IT.: 
The Origin of Petroleum and Natural Gas.— SBOnoN Y.: The Production of Petroleum, 
Natural Gas. and Ozokerite.— Sbotion VI.: The Seflning of Petroleum.— SsonoN VII.: 
The Shale Oil and Allied Industries.— SicnoN VHL: The Transport, Storage, and Dis- 
tribution of Petroleum.— Sbotion IX. : The Testing of Crude Petroleum, Petroleum and 
Shale Oil Products, Ozokerite, and Asphalt.— Sbctioh X. : The Uses of Petroleum and 
Its Products.— Sbotion XI. : Statutory, Municipal, and other Regulations relating to 
the Testing, Storsge, Transport, and use of Petroleum and its Products.— Appbnpiois. 

— BiBLIOaiLAPHT.— INDBX. 

"It is indisputably the most comprehensive and complete treatise on petroleum, and this 
statemsnt is true, no nutter on what branch of the indostry a test of its merits Is made. It Is 
the only book in existence which gives the oil man a clear and reliable outline of the growth and 
present-day condition of the entire petroleum world. . . . There la a wonderfully complete 
oellectlon ef plates and illustrationa "—P«(ro2<«m World. 



Sbcond Edition, Revised. With lUastroHons. Price Ss, dd. net. 

A HANDBOOK ON PETROLEUM. 

FOR INSPECTORS UNDER THE PETROLEUM ACTS, 

And fop those enfirasred in the Storage, Tpansport, Distribution, and Industrial 

Use of Petroleum and its ProcTuets, and of Calcium Carbide. With 

suffffestions on the Construetion and Use of Mineral Oil Lamps. 

By captain J. H. THOMSON, 

H.M. Chief Inspector of Explosives, 

And sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, 
Author of " A Treatise on Petroleum." 
" A volume that will enrich the world's petroleum literature, and render a aervioe to the 
British branch of the industry. . . . Reliable, indispensable, a brilliant contribution."— 
Pttroleum. 

In Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 2a. 6d. net. 

THE LABORATORY BOOK OF MINERAL OIL TESTING. 

By J. A. HICKS, 

Chemist to Sir Boverton B«dwood. 

Should be on the shelves of every analytical chemist in practice."— CftemJcoI Trade Journal. 

In Large Crown 8vo, Cloth. Fully Illustrated 58. net. 

O I JL. F U S I^: 

ITS SUPPLY, OOMPOSITION, AND APPLIOATION. 
By SIDNEY H. NORTH, 

LATE KDITOR 07 THE "PETROLEUM REVIEW." 

Contents.— The Sources of Supply.— Boonomic Aspect of Liquid Fuel.— Chemical 
Composition of Fuel Oils.— Conditious of Combustion in Oil Fuel Furnaces.— Early 
Methods and Experiments.— Modem Burners and Methods.— Oil Fuel for Marine Pur* 
poses.— For Naval Purposes.- On Locomotives.— For Metallurgical and other Purposes. 
—Appendices.— Index. 

" Everyone interested in this important question will welcome Mr. North's exoelleDi 
text-book."- JTature. 

THB PETROLiBUM LAMP: Its Choiee and Use. A Guide 
to the Safe Employment of the ParafEin Lamp. By Capt. J. H.. 
Thomson and Sir Boverton Redwood. lUustrated. la. net. 
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Walls. — Powen.— House Drainage. — Land Drainage. — Sewers.— Separate System.— Sewagt 
Pumping. — Sewer Ventilation. — Drainage Areas.— Sewers, Manholes, &c.— Trade Refuse. — 
Sewage Disposal Works. -- Bacterial Treatment. — Sludge Disposal. — Construction and 
•Cleansing of Sewers.— Refuse Disposal.— Chimneys and Foundations. 

" TlM volume bristles with Information which wiA b« greedfly read by those In need of assbtance. The 
•book u one that oa^ht to be ou tiie booksheiTes of BVSRV practical BNGiNBBR.*-^S«Mntefy Vm^tmiA 

•• A VBRITABLB POCKBT COUPBNDIUK of Sanitary Eni^ineeriiig. ... A work which may. la 
•many respects, be considered as COMPLBTB . . COUMbndably caUTZOUS . . . nrrBRBSTZNG 
. . . SVGGBSTTVR.''—PitNie/feaÜABfvinMr. 

IDNDON: CHARLES 6RIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Vol. I. Now Ready. In Half Morocco, 248. net. 

In 7\tfc VolumeSy each complete in itself, 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ANALYSTS, PHYSICISTS, CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS AND SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS. 

Voiiime I. — Chemical Engineering, Physical Chemistry. 
Voliune II. — Chemical Physics, Pure and Analytical Chemistry. 

By JOHN CASTELIrEVANS, F.I.C, F.C.S., 

Lecturer oa Inorganic Chemistry and Metallurgy at the Finsbury Technical Collie. 

The Tables maj almost claim to be exhaustivej and embody and collate all the most 
recent data established by exp«rimentalists at home and abroad. The Tolumes will be 
found invaluable to all engaged in research and experimental invrmrigafiop in Chemistry and 
Physics. 



The Work comporehends as for as possible all kuuk and tablbs required by the 
Analyst, Brewer, Distiller, Add- and Alkali'Manu&cturer, &c., &c. ; and also the prin* 
«ipal dau in Thbkmo-Chbmistry, Elbctro-Chbmistky, and the irarioof braadkes of 



Cinuf ICAJL Physics. Every possible care has been taken to ensure perfect accuracy, and 
to include the results of the most recent investigatiotts. 



SiooND Edition. 1% Large 800. Hcmdwme Oloth, BeatUifully 
nitutrcUed. WUh Plate» and Figures in the TexL 

Road Making and Maintenance: 

A FBACTIGAL TBEATISE FOB ENGINEEBS, 
SUBVEYOBS, AND OTHEB8. 

With an Histobioal Sksich of Anoibnt aitd Modern PBAonoi. 
By THOS. AITKEN, AssocM.Inst.O.E., 

Mamber of Iha Aasooiation of Mnniolpal and Ooonty Engineers ; Member of the Sanitary 
Inst ; Surveyor to the Oonnty Ooonoil of Fifa. Oupar Division. 

WITH NUMEROUS PLATES, DIAeRAMS, AND lUUSTHATIONS. 

CoNTBNTB. — Historical Sketch. — Resistance of Traction. — Layinff out 
New Koads. — Earthworks, Drainage, and Retaining Walls. — Road 
Materials, or Metal.— Quarrying.— Stone Breaking and Hanlaffe.— Road- 
Boiling and Scarifying. — The Goastmction of New, and the B£dntenaace 
of existing Roads. — Carriage Ways and Poot Ways. 

**'The Literary style is ■Zflnun. . . . A coMPaiHBlsin and sxoiLLBn Modem Book, aa 
üF-w>-9An work. . . . Sbould be on the reference shelf of erery Mnnidpal and Ooimty 
Bngineer ot Surreyor in the united Kingdom, and of every Colonial Bngtaeer."— 2!lki Acresyer. 

lONDON: CHARLES 6RIFFIN * CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAIIDl 
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In lATge 8yo. Handsome Oloth. ProfoBely Illustrated. 
A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISBi.ON 

COLOUR MANUFACTURE. 

Comppisin« the Manufacture, Investiflration, and Ppactlcal Application of 
Colouring Matter. 

By GEORGE ZERR and De. R. RÜBENKAMP. 

Translated bt Dr. C. MAYER, of Burgdorf. 



Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlaiged. With Illustrations. las. 6d. 

PAINTERS' COLOURS, OILS, AND VARNISHES : 

A PBAOTIOAXi MANUAXb 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 

Member of the Sodety of Chemical Industry ; Lecturer on the Teduu>loKr of Fkinten* 
CoUmrs> Oils, and Vanishes, the Municipal Technical School, Manchester. 

Gbnbral Contents.— Introductory— The Composition, Manufacture, 
Assay, and Analysis of Pigments, White, Red, Yellow and Orange, Green, 
Blue, Brown, and Black— Lakes— Colour and Paint Machinery— Paint Vehicles 
(Oils, Turpentine, &c., ftc. )— Driers— Varnishes. 

" A TKOROUGHLV PKACTICAL book, ... the ONLY EngUsh work that tarisfactorily 
treati of the manufacture of oils, odours, and pigments. ** — Ck^mcml TrtuU^ y^ttrmmi- 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 5s. 

THE PAINTER'S LABORATORY GUIDE. 

A Student's Handbook of Paints, Colours, and Varnishes. 

Bv GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., M.S.CL 

Abstract or Contbnts. — Preparation of Pigment Colours. — Chemical Principles 
Involved.— Oils and Varnishes.— Properties of Oils and Varnishes. — ^Tests and Experiments. 
—Plants, Methods, and Machinery of the Paint and Varnish Manufactures. 

"This excellent handbook, . . . the model of what ^ handbook should be."— C7ä&^ 
ColcurSt and Drysalterigs. 



Third Edition, Revised. In Crown Bvo. extra. With Numerous Illtistra- 
Idons and Plates (some in Colours), including Original Designs. 12b. 6d. 

Painting and Decorating: 

A Complete Practical Manual for House 
Painters and Decorators, 

By WALTER JOHN PEARCE, 

LBOTDBSa AT TH« MAVOBWnK TBOHHICAL SCHOOL lOR HOUBK-PAXHTDrO AMD DBOOSAIDIO 
" A THOROUGHLY USKFITL BOOK . . . GOOD, SOUND, PRAOTIOAL IHIOR* 

MATION in a OLEAR and ooncisb torm."— P/itmöer and DecoraUir. 

*' A THOROUGHLT GOOD AND RELIABLE TEXT-BOOK. . . . So TDLL and 

OOHPLETB that it would be difficult to imagine how anything further oould be 
added about tiie Painter's cnSV^^BuHderi Journal, 

LONDON: CHARLES 8RIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



CHBMiaTBY AND TBOHNOLOOT. 8i 

Second Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 4 Plates 
and Several Illustrations. 1 6s. net. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF INDIA RUBBER. 

A Tpeatise on the Nature of India Rubber, its Chemleal and Physical Examina- 
tion, and the Determination and Valuation of India Rubber Substitutes. 

Including the Outlines of a Theory on Vulcanisation, 
By carl otto WEBER, Ph.D. 

" Replete with scientific and also with technical interest. . . . The section on physical 
properties is a complete rimmi of every thing known on the w\i}tKXJ"—India-rm6htrj0urtuiL 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 

oi^ue:, OESi^iLmMrE:, 

AND THSnt ALLIED PBODUOTS, 
A Practical Handbook for the Manufacturer, Agriculturist, and Student of Technology,. 

By THOMAS LAMBERT, 

Analytical and Technical Chemist. 

Contents.— Historical. — Olub.— Gklatine.— Size and Isinglass.— Treatment of Efflu- 
taH produced in Glue and Gelatine Making. — Liquid and other Glues, Cements, &c. — Uses 
of due and Gelatine.— Residual Products.— Analysis of Raw and Finished Products.— 
AprsMDix. — Indkx. 

"A sufficient account of modem methods of working, chiefly from a practical standpoint. 
A book . . . of real value.** — CAemüal News. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 15s. net. 

A Practical Manual on the Analyeia of Materials and Finished Products. 

By S. R. TROTMAN. M.A., F.I.C.. 

Public Analyst for the City of Nottingham, Member of the International Association 

of Leather Trades' Chemists. 

Synopsis op Contbnts.— Standard Solutions.— Adds, Alkalies, &c.— Water.— Depilatioa 

and Deliming.— Fleshings, &c.— Glue.— Spent Liquors.— Mineral and VegetaUe Tanning. 

Agents.— Oils.— Soaps.— Vamishes.—Skin.— Leather. — Dyestuflfs.— Degreasing Agents.— 

Effluents. —Glcssarv.— I NDRX. 



In Medium 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

PAPER TECHNOLOGYs 

AN BLBMENTARY MANUAL ON THE MANUFACTURE, PHYSICAL QUALITIES,. 
AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF PAPER AND OF 
PAPERMAKING FIBRES. 
With Selected Tables for Stationers, PubUshers, and Others. 
By R. W. SINDALL, F. CS. 
Contents.- Introduction. — Technical Difficulties relating to Paper.— Rag Papers. — 
Esparto, Straw, Notes on Beating.— Wood Pulp.— Wood Pulp Papers.— Packing Papers — 
"Art" Papers.— The Physical Qualities of Paper.— The Chemical Constituents of Paper. 
— ^The Microscope. — Fibrous Materials used in Paper -making — Analysis of a Sheet of 
Pisper.- The C. B S. Units. -Celluk)se and its Derivatives.— History. Chronology, and 
Statistics.— Dictionary of Chemical Terms.— Glossary.— City and Guilds Questions.— 
Indkx. 
*" Exceedingly instructive and particulariy usefaV— Paßer Makers Monthly Journal» 



In Laige 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Plates and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK. 

A Handbook of the Production and Properties of Printing, Writing, and Copying Inks. 
By C a. MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C, F.C.S., & T. C HEPWORTH. 

"Thoroughly well arranged . . . and ofa genuinely practical order." — British PrinUr. 

LONDON: CHARLES BRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Sbcond Edition, Thoroughly RevUed Throughont, In Two Large 
Volumes, Handsome Cloth. 

A MANUAL OF DYEING: 

fOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL DYERS, MANUFACTURERS, STUDENTS, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEING. 

B. KNECHT, Ph.D., F.I.C., ^^ CHR. RAWSON, F.LC,. F.C.S., 

HMd fl< th* GbemlBtTr and Dyeing Oepuimmt o( Lato HMd of th« ChcBuiitiy and Dyatnc D«p«tB 
«IM VmIuiImI Sohoal. MandbMtoR Bdltor «I "Tlw of the TMhal«a OoI]af^ Bndfnd : Itanb« 
Jo«Bidoftli«8ooi0tyofl>7«nuidOoloiizirt>;'' OotimU of ih« floeto^ of Dym and OolMiliMl 

And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, PIlD. 

GEiffBRAL Contents.— Chemical Teohnoloffv of the Textile Fabrioi— 
Water— Washing and Bleaohing — Acids, Dalies, Mordantif— Natural 
Oolonring Matters — Artificial Orfi^anio Colouring Matters— Mineral Coloom 
— Machinery nsed in Dyeing — Tinctorial Properties of Colouring Matters — 
Analysis and Valuation of Materials nsed in byeing, &c., &c. 

" nili aothoritetlye and ezhftostiye work ... the vom ooMPun we taa^e yet leaii 
«a the ■nbjeol'*— TtarfOe Mamifaetwrer. 



In Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Pp. i-xv + 403. 168, net. 

THE SYNTHETIC DYESTUFFS, 

AND 

THE INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS FROM WHICH THEY ARE DERIVED. 

By JOHN CANNELL CAIN, D.Sc. (Manchbstkb and Tübingbn), 

Technical Chemist, 

And JOCELYN FIELD THORPE, Ph.D. (Hmdblbbeo), 

Leotnrer on Golonring Matten In the Victoria University of Uanobeiter. 

Part I. Theopetieal. Part 11. Praetlcal. Papt III. Analytical. 

" We hare no hesitation in describing this treatise as one of the most valuable books 

that has appeared. . . . Will give an impetus to the study of Organic Chemistry 

.fenerally.''>-Cft«}moa/ Trade Journal. 



Companion Volume to Knecht ds Rawson^s *' Dyeing.** In Large Sv* 

Handsome Cloth, Library Style. 16s. net. 

A DICTIONARY OF 

DYES, MORDANTS, & OTHER COMPOUNDS 

USED IN DYEING AND CAUCO PRINTING. 

with Formules, Properties, ami Applieations of the uarious substanoes dessribsä, 

and concise directions for their Commercial Valuation, 

and for the Detection of Adulterants. 

By OHRISTOPHER RAWSON, F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Oonsalting Chemist to th« Behar Indigo Planters' Association ; Oo-Author of ** A ICanoal 

of Dyeing;" 

WALTER M. GARDNER, P.O.S., 

Head of the Department of Chemistry and Dyeing, Bradford Mnnici]>al Technical College ; 
Editor of the " Joam. 8oc Dyers and Colourists : " 

And W. F. LAYOOOK, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Analytical and Consnlting Chemist 
**Tnni to the book as one may on any sabjeot, or any sabstanoe in oonnection with the 
trade, and a reference is sure to be found. The authors haye apparently left nothing out ** 
— gtoWs Mercury, 

LONDON: CHARLES 6RIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRANO. 
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In Crown 8vo. Cloth. With Numerous IllustrationB. 

THE COTTON WEAVERS' HANDBOOK. 

A Practical Quide to the Conatruction and Costing of Cotton Fabrics, 
with Studies In Design. 

By henry B. HEYLIN, 

Of the Boyal Technical Institute, Salford. 



Large 8vo. Profusely Illustrated with Plates and Figures in the Text. 

16b. nei. 

THE SPINNING AND TWISTING OF LONG 
VEGETABLE FIBRES 

(FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, TOW, & RAMIE). 

A Practical ttanual of the most Modern Methods as applied to the Hackling, Carding, 
Preparing, 8 funning, and Twisting of the Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce. 

Bt HERBERT R. CARTER, Belfast and Lille. 

Gbnbral Contents.— Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce.— Biae and Orowth of 
the Spinning Industry.— Baw Fibre Markets.- Purchasing Baw Material.— Storing and 
Preliminary Operations.— Hackling.— Sorting.— PreiMuring.— Tow Carding and Mixing.— 
Tow Combing.— Gill Spinning.— The Boving Frame.— Dry and Demi-sec Spinning.— wet 
Siyinning.— Spinning Waste.— Yam Beeling.— Manufacture of Threads, Twines, and 
Cords.— Bope Making.- The Mechanical Department.— Modem Mill Constmction.- 
Steam and water Power.— Power Transmission. 

" Meets the requirements of the Mill Manager or Advanced Student in a manner 
perhaps more than satisfactory. . . . We must highly commend the work as repre 
senting up-to-date practice."— i^Taetcre. 



In Large 8vo, ffcmdsome Cloth, with Numerous IllustratUms, 9f. nei, 

TEXTILE FIBRES OF COMMERCE. 

A HANDBOOK OF 

The Ooourreiioe, Distribution, Preparation, and Industrial 

Uses of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 

Products used in Spinning and Weaving. 

By WILLIAM L HANNAN, 

Leetorer on Botany at the Ashton Monloipal Teohnleal Sehool, Leetorer on OottOk 
Spinning at the Chorley Soienoe and Art School, Ac 

With Numerous Photo Engravtugg from Nature. 

» UsBTUL ImroBXATiOH. . . . Admisablb Illustrations. . . . The informatton 
is not easily attainable, and in its present oonTenient form will be raloabla''— fV«<«{« 






In Laige 8yo, with Illustrations and Printed Patterns. Price aifc 

A PRACTICAIi MANUAL. 

Indndmg the Processes Used in the Printiiig of 

COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, and HALF- 

SILK FABEICS. 

By C. F. SEYMOUR ROTHWELL, RC.S., 

Mem. aoe. of Chemteal Induetria; laU Lecturer ai the Municipal TMmieal Behcd, 

ManehuUr. 
** Bt pab ths bmt and moot praotioal book on tbxtilb PBnrroro which has yet been 
teooght out, and will long remain the standard work on the subjeot It is eseenttally 
praottoal In eharaeter.*'— TVrMe Mercury. 

** Tbb most fbaotioal kaxtüal of tbxtilb pBnrmr« whloh has yet appeared. We ba^» 
no healtation in reoommending it"— ffto Ttxiilc Manufaciwer. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Large 8vo. Handsome doth. 12b. 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students ajid 
Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUERR, 

Director of (ho Woachlnc, lyjelng, and Printiiig Donutment st the Aoorington and Bacop 
Technical Sohoole ; Ohemlit aod OolonriA at the Irwell Print worka. 

Assisted bt WILLIAM TURNBULL 

(of TornbuU A Btockdale, Limited). 

With niustrations and upwards of One Hundred Dyed and Printed Patterns 
designed speoially to show varions Stages of the Prooeeses desoribed. 

GENERAL OONTIENTa— Cotton, Composition' of; Blxaghino, New 
Processes ; I^Nrma, Hand-Block ; Ilat-Press Work ; Machine Printing— 
MoBDAirrs— Styles ow CALioo-PanrriNO : The Dyed or Madder Style, Reiisk 
Padded Style, Discharge and Extract Style, Chromed or Raised Colours, 
Insolnble Colours, Ac. — Thickeners — Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
—Tannin Matters — Oils, Soaps, Solvents —Organic Adds— Salts— Bfinend 
Colours— Coal Tar Colours— I^eing— Water, Softening of— Theory of Colours 
—Weights and Measures, &o. 

** When a &iAnT wat out of a difflcnlty is wanted, it ia » books likb this thftt It is foond."— 
TmMt RtooTditr. 

"Mr. DuuLB's WORK will be found MOST Ü8BFÜL. . . . TheinfomutiongiTenis ofaiBA« 
▼▲LÜB. . . . The Becipes are THomoooHLT raiiCTiOAL."— 7«eBfiI« JratMiAMtartr. \ 



At Press. In Handsome Cloth. With 7A Illustrations. 

DYEING AND GLEANING. 

By frank J. FARRELL, M.Sc, &c. 

General Contents. — Technology of the Textile Fibres. — Dry 
Cleaning. — Wet Cleaning. — Dyeing. — Dry Dyeing. — Special Methods, 
Cleaning and Dyeing Skin Rugs, Feathers, and Hats.— Finishing.— 
Appendices. —Index. 

This practical and exhauatiue handbook will be found of unusual 
value to those engaged in or interested in the art of Dyeing and 
Cleaning, 

LONDON: CHARLES 6RIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE SERIES. 85 

"Boyi OOULD SOT HAYB A MORI ALLUUKCI IHTRODüOTIOH tO Mlentlflo pilfllltti 

Ihan thoM olutfiiiliig-lookliig TolnmM/'-^Lettar to th« PnblUhen from the HMid- 
BMter of one of oar great Public Sehooli. 

Handsome Cloth, 7b. 6d. Gilt, for Preoentation, 8i. 6d. 

OPEH-AItl STUDIES Ijl BOTiqiY: 

SKETCHES OF BBITISH WILD FLOWEBS 

IN THEIB HOMES. 

By R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A., M.R.LA. 

Olnstrated by Drawings ftN>m Nature by S. Rosamond Praearor» 
and Photographs by R. Welch. 

Oknsral Contbnts. — A DaUy-Starred Pasture— under the Hawthorns 
»By the BiTer~>Along the Shingle— A Fragrant Hedgerow— A Connemaim 
B<^ — ^Where the Samphire stows — A Flowery Meadow — Among the Com 
(a Study in Weeds)— In the Home of the Alpines— A City Rabbish-Heap— 
Glossary. 

"A IBIBH AHD BmnrLATDie book . . . thoold take a hlfl^ plaoe . . . Ih« 
ninstratiom are drawn with mach ikUL"— TA« Timet. 

" BBAUnrüLLT ILLÜSTRATD). . . . One Of the MO0S AOOÜEATI as Well ai 

DmBWinre books of the kind we haye seen."— ^CftefMBttm. 

"Redolent with the acent of woodland and meadow."— T%« Standard, 



With 12 Full-Page IlluatnxUona from Photograph». Cloth. 
Seoond Edition, Revised. Sa. 6d. 

OPEjI-AIR STUDIES Ijl GEOIiOGY: 

An Introduetion to Geology Out-of-doors. 

By GRENVILLE A. J. OOLE, P.G.S., M.R.LA., 

frof eaior of Ctoologj in the BoTal College of Soienoe for Ireland, 
and Examiner in the VniTerdty of London. 

GursBAL CoNTKNTO.— The Materials of the Earth— A Mountain Hollow 
—Down the Valley— Alons the Shore— Across the Plains— Dead Voloanoes 
—A Granite Highland— The Annals of the Earth— The Sorrey Hill»— The 
Voids of the Mountains. 

**The rAwaifATDio *OPKH-Aia äTDDXse' of Faov. Oolb cive the sabjeot a glow «v 
umumim . . . oannot fau to aronee keen interest in geology."— «eoto^M if(tvM*M. 

'* A oHAHimio BOOK, beaatlfally illnBtrated.'*-AMeMM(m. 



Beautifully Illustrated. With a Frontlapieoe in Colours, and Numeroua 
Speoially Drawn Plates by Charles Whymper. 7s. 6d. 

OPEjl-AIll STUDIES 19 ßlHD-LipE: 

SKETCHES OF BBITISH BIBDS IN THEIB HAUNTS. 

By CHARLES DIXON. 
The Spadons Air. — The Open Fields and Downs.— In the Hedgerows. — On 
Open Heath and Moor.— On the Mountains. — Amongst the Evergreens. — 
Copse and Wood]and.—Bv Stream and Pool— The Sandy Wastes and Mud- 
flats.— Sea-laved Rocks.— Birds of the aties.— Indxx. 

"Enriched with excellent illustrations. A welcome addition to all libraries."— f^wtf- 
munsitr Review, 

UNDON: CHARU8 GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITEO. EXETER STREET. STRAND 
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Twenty-fourth Annual Issue. Handsome oloth, 78. 6d. 
(To Subscribers, ds.). 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 

OP THS 

SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

OOMPILaD FROM OmOIAL BOUROBB. 

OomprlBing {together with other Offiolal Information) LISTS of t*« 
PAPERS read during the Seaaion 1906-1907 before all the LEADING 
SOCIETIES throughout the Kingdom engaged in the following Oepart- 
mente of Reaearoh ;— 

i 1. Science Generally : i^.. Societies occupjr* 

ins thcmielTes with several Branches of 

ScMnce. or with Sdence and literatnre 

jointly, 
i a. Mathematics and Physics. 

1 3. Chemistry and Photography. 

1 4. Geology, Geography, and ff ineralogy. 
Biology, nndwling Microscopy and An- 



Is. 



9 6. Koonomic Science and Statistics. 

i 7. Mechanical Sdenoe, Engineering, and 

Architectnre 
i 8. Naval and Militaiy Saenoe. 
4 9. Agriculture and Hofticultnra. 
fxa Law. 
(xx. Literature 



{xa. Pbychology. 
§13. Archmology. 
fx4. Mbdicinx. 



"Fills a very real want." — Engineering, 

" Indispensable to any one who may wish to keep himself 
abreast of the scientific work of the day." — Edinburgh Medical 
JoumcU, 

** The Ykax-Boox or Socbtibs is a Record which ought to be of tho greatest use far 
dio progress of Sdence.* — ^»frf Ptag/idr, F.RM., K,C.B^ M.P,, Pasi-Prtsidmi 9fHf 
BHHih AsMciah^. """ 

"It goes ahnost without saying that a Handbook of this subject wiD be m time 
one of the most gwierally useful works for the library or the de8k.'*- -r4# Timgs. 

"British Societies are now weü renreaeiifu !n the 'Year-Book of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Great Britam and Ireland."*— (Art. "Societies'' in New Bdltaanof 
" Encrdopadia Britannien," vol. xxii.) 



Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the History, 
Organization, and Conditions of Membership of the yarions 
Societies, and forming the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
had, price 7/6. Also Copies of the Issues following. 



The YRAK-BOOK OT sociaTiKS forms a complete index to the scibwtiwc work of the 
lessiona^yea^^h^vanou^iepartments. It is used as a Handbook in all our great 
Scientific Centkbs, Museums, and Librakibs throughout the Kingdom, and has become 
an iWDisrENSABLE BOOK OF REFEBENCE to every one engaged in Sdentific Woric 

READY IN OCTOBER EACH YEAR. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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